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ANSWERING  TO  ROLL-CALL. 

By  Bar.  Thaodare  L.  Cnyler. 

Being  present  at  the  communion-service  in  a 
Presbyterian  Church  lately,  where  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  admitted,  on  confession  of  their 
faith :  I  observed  how  stringent  were  the  vows 
which  they  took  upon  themselves.  It  was  an 
enlistment  for  life,  and  with  many  solemn 
promises  to  their  Lord  and  Master.  They  evi¬ 
dently  regarded  the  Church  as  something  more 
than  a  social  club  or  a  society  for  mental  cul¬ 
ture.  The  whole  sacred  ceremony  recognized 
the  Church  as  a  Heaven-ordained  institution— 
a  band  of  Christ’s  blood-bought  followers,  uni¬ 
ted  for  His  worship,  for  His  holy  service,  and 
the  upbuilding  of  His  kingdom.  Joining  a 
Christian  Church  is  not  a  matter  of  whim,  nor 
is  it  a  temporary  arrangement.  It  involves 
heart-surrender  to  Christ,  a  solemn  agreement 
to  perform  certain  duties  and  a  permanent, 
ever-present  obligation  to  follow  Christ  every¬ 
where.  The  relation  is  as  sjieciflc  as  wedlock ; 
the  woman  I  marry  is  nuj  wife,  the  church  I 
join  is  my  church.  What  would  be  thought  of 
the  soldier  wearing  Uncle  Sam’s  blue  uniform, 
and  yet  not  seen  at  the  drill  or  answering  to 
the  roll-call  of  his  company  ?  How  long  would 
his  name  be  allowed  on  that  regimental  roll  ? 

Yet  it  is  notorious  that  thousands  claim  to  be 
regular  and  loyal  members  of  our  Churches 
who  rarely  respond  to  any  of  its  calls  to  social 
worship,  or  spiritual  work.  They  would  make 
a  prodigious  outcry  if  their  names  were  drop¬ 
ped  from  the  church-register,  or  if  they  were 
debarred  from  voting  at  a  contested  election, 
or  if  when  poverty  overtakes  them  they  are  ig¬ 
nored  by  the  church  deacons.  But  practically 
they  are  “dead-heads,”  and  their  tie  to  the 
flock  of  Christ  is  as  brittle  as  a  cotton  thread. 
Why  ?  The  real  secret,  we  suspect,  is  that 
their  tie  to  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  is  about  as 
brittle  and  worthless.  Having  no  deep  soul- 
root  into  Him,  they  do  not  grow ;  having  no 
speciflc  pasturage,  they  are  not  fed ;  having  no 
marked  and  defined  province  or  i>ost  of  Chris¬ 
tian  activity,  they  become  as  homeless  as 
tramps,  and  as  unproductive  as  weeds.  If  the 
jMistor’s  heart  aches  wlien  he  sees  them,  what 
must  the  Mastt^r  think  of  them  ?  Solemnly 
ought  every  such  church-member  to  face  this 
qu38tion— Will  that  Lord  to  whom  I  made  my 
vow,  actually  rere ire  me  when  I  present  myself 
for  admission  to  heaven  ?  I 

As  an  actual  fact,  the  Christian  who  is  loyal 
to  Christ  is  commonly  loyal  to  that  s|)ecific 
regiment  or  com{>any  in  Christ’s  army  in  which 
he  is  enrolled.  Every  Christian  ought  to  be¬ 
long  where  he  goes,  and  go  where  he  belongs. 
His  growth  in  grace,  his  comfort,  his  influence 
and  his  effective  usefulness  will  dei)end  ujwn 
his  fidelity  to  his  own  church,  and  to  the  sense 
of  resiKjnsibility  which  he  feels  right 
His  spiritual  roots  are  there,  if  he  has  any ;  his 
influence  casts  its  shadow— larger  or  smaller — 
there ;  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  which  he  pro¬ 
duces  are  a  jiart  of  the  harvest  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  fleld.  Brother  Steadfast  and  Brother  True- 
as-steel  and  Sister  Perennial  are  the  sort  of 
church-members  that  warm  the  cockles  of  a 
pastor’s  heart.  “Brethren,”  exclaimed  glori¬ 
ous  old  Pastor  Paul,  “my  joy  and  crown!  so 
stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  my  beloved !  ” 

Every  minister  soon  discovers  who  are  his 
minute-men  who  always  answer  to  the  roll-call ; 
and  he  also  finds  out  w'ho  are  the  dress-parade 
troops,  and  who  are  the  shirks.  In  the  old 
Theban  army  was  a  “  Sacred  Battalion  ”  who 
swore  to  stand  by  each  other  and  to  follow  their 
flag  until  the  last  drop  of  blood  was  shed. 
Where  one  was,  all  were:  their  phalanx  was  a 
.solid  head  of  steel.  So  doth  the  i>astor  rejoice 
in  and  rely  on  his  sacred  battalion.  They  are 
weather-proof  and  fire-proof;  they  (consult 
conscience,  and  not  the  clouds  on  Sunday 
morning.  If  the  minister  can  turn  out  to 
preach,  they  can  turn  out  to  liear  him  and  to 
help  him.  Jesus  will  be  there  at  any  rate ;  the 
eye  that  saw  recreant  Peter  and  absent  Th(un- 
as  will  scan  the  assembly  and  note  the  absen¬ 
tees.  God’s  house  and  the  ]>rayer-meeting  are 
the  home  of  the  genuine  disciple — for  home  is 
where  the  heart  is.  Work  for  Christ  is  a  privi' 
lege,  and  not  a  i»enance.  To  find  C!hri.st,  they 
■do  not  straggle  into  some  other  place  than  the 
one  aitiointed ;  where  the  roll  of  their  own  or¬ 
ganization  is  called,  there  they  promised  their 
Master  to  be,  and  there  they  resiond  with  their 
hearty  "Here  Lord!  now  what  wilt  tliiui  have 
me  to  do  ?  ” 

There  is  a  certain  inevitable  amount  of  scat¬ 
tering  among  all  our  church-regiments  during 
a  certain  season  of  the  year.  Changes  of  resi¬ 
lience  are  frequent  in  our  migratory  .American 
communities.  Sickness  disables  some,  ami 
death  is  busy  in  striking  names  from  the  rolls. 
But  this  is  a  good  time  for  every  enrolled  mem¬ 
ber  of  Christ’s  rtnleemed  host  to  imiuire  of 
himself  or  herself— .l»i  /  nt  »iij  intst  ?  Is  the 
girtlle  tight,  and  the  foot  on  the  track,  and  the 
eye  on  tl>e  Master,  and  the  ear  open  to  His 
commands,  and  the  heart  ready  to  answer 
“Here”?  Some  very  heble  Christians  will 
reach  heaven;  many  there  will  be  ashamed  of 
l>ast  indolence  and  cowardice;  but  there  will 
be  no  room  there  for  deserters. 


A  MODEL  PRESBYTERY  REPORT. 

[By  far  the  greater  iiundM*r  of  rejwrts  of  the 
meetings  of  Presbyteries  and  Syiuxis,  while  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  members  of  the  l»odita  c«)neerne<l,  are 
not  of  any  particular  intenat  to  tl»e  public  at  large. 
We  ar*'  often  sorely  inmleiuHl  tty  them,  especially 
when  they  are  spun  out  to  gnsit  length,  and  receive 
many  complaints  from  our  readers  tiiat  we  pidtlisli 
them  at  ail.  But  if  they  were  ail  as  brief  and  con¬ 
densed  as  the  following  Ity  Dr.  Riggs  of  St.  Peter's, 
Rochester,  neither  we  nor  our  reatiers  would  liave 
reason  to  complain.  This  we  pronounce  a  model 
report.  It  wa.s  not  writt»>n  for  tin'  pigtHtn-liole  or 
the  waste-ba.sket,  but  to  Ih‘  read  and  inwardly  di. 
gested.  Will  all  our  stateti  clerks  take  a  |«>sson 
from  this  excellent  example  ‘f — En.  Evan.  | 

To  Uie  Presbytery  of  Boeheeter  ; 

If  the  rei>ort  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
tlupplies  may  take  on  somewhat  of  the  sormon- 
ic  form,  the  text  will  l>e  the  record  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Rochester  as  given  on  pages  415  and 

416  of  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  exegesis  yields  the  following  itoints : 

The  Presbj'tery  of  Rochester  is  connwsed  of 

417  ministers,  i  licentiates,  5  candidaU's,  and  43 
churches. 

The  ministers  are  classifletl  as  follows :  Hon¬ 
orably  retireti.  7 ;  without  charge,;*;  professors 
or  teachers,  3 ;  secretaries,  2 ;  Foreign  mission¬ 
aries,  3;  pastors-eleet,  2;  stateii  supplies,  16; 
lta.stors.  21 ;  in  addition  to  which  1  minister  is 
ser>'ing  as  chaplain,  1  is  an  editor,  1  is  i)astor 
of  a  Congregational  church,  while  1  minister 
of  the  67,  amidst  the  mighty  shower  of  suffixes 
by  which  every  man  on  his  right  hand  and  on 
his  left  has  been  stnick,  remains  uncla-ssitted- 
neither  H.  R.,  nor  W.  C.,  nor  F.  M.,  nor  Sec.,  nor 
<’h.,  nor  Ed.,  nor  Prof.,  nor  Tea.,  nor  S.  S.,  nor 
P.  C.,  nor  P.  E.,  nor  P..  but  honest  Charles  S. 
Durfee  unadorned ! 


Of  the  43  churches,  22  are  furnished  with  pas¬ 
tors,  Tuscarora  and  Union  Corners  uniting  un¬ 
der  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  William  F. 
Millikan;  3  churches  are  served  by  pastors- 
eleet  ;  17  churches  have  stated  supplies.  Chili 
and  Gates  being  ministered  to  by  the  Rev. 
John  Mitchell,  Sparta  First  and  Second  by  the 
Rev.  Evan  R.  Evans,  and  Parma  Centre  by  the 
Rev.  Theodore  B.  Williams  of  Charlotte.  Vic¬ 
tor  is  marked  in  the  Minutes  as  having  a  pas¬ 
tor-elect,  who  is  the  Rev.  Clarence  W.  Backus. 
Sweden  is  the  only  church  designated  in  the 
Minutes  as  vacant.  Since  their  compilation, 
however,  Nunda  has  dropped  out  of  the  list  of 
churches  statedly  supplied,  and  is  now  to  be 
marked  vacant  by  reason  of  the  resignation  of 
the  Rev.  Newton  Bell. 

The  doctrine  of  the  text  thus  analyzed  is 
that  the  condition  of  this  Presbytery,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  its  ministers  and  its  churches  and 
their  relations  to  each  other,  might  be  worse, 
and  might  be  better.  It  would  be  worse  if 
more  of  its  churches  were  vacant ;  it  would  be 
worse  if  more  of  its  ministers  were  without 
charge ;  it  would  be  worse  if  more  of  its  min¬ 
isters  were  merely  stated  supplies.  It  would 
be  better  if  those  of  its  mem^rs  who  arc  now 
without  charge,  but  who  are  still  able  to  do  ef¬ 
ficient  work  in  the  ministry,  and  whose  hearts 
are  still  eager  for  the  glorious  service,  might 
find  the  doors  of  opportunity  opening  consist¬ 
ently  and  pleasantly  before  them ;  it  might  be 
very  much  better  if  the  list  of  its  regularly-in¬ 
stalled  pastors  were  so  enlarged  that  all  its 
churches  were  so  ministered  unto,  and  that  it 
might  not  occur  again,  as  it  did  last  Spring, 
that  the  ministerial  commissioners  from  this 
Presbytery  should  not  include  even  one  in¬ 
stalled  pastor. 

Practical  Inferences. 

1.  As  soon  as  may  be,  let  our  vacant  churches 
drop  their  significant  T.,  and  come  up  into  the 
list  of  churches  enjoying  the  full  benefits  of 
the  i)astoral  relation. 

2.  As  soon  as  iwssible,  let  the  unemployed 
talent  and  piety  of  the  Presbytery’s  ministe¬ 
rial  membership  be  used  in  the  direct  work  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

3.  As  si)eedily  a.s  consistent,  let  the  pastors- 
eleet  make  their  calling  and  election  more 
l>ermanent,  if  not  also  more  sure,  by  taking  to 
themselves  the  full  j)rerogatives  and  privileges 
of  the  pastorate,  and  the  16  stated  supplies  ex¬ 
change  whatever  of  ecclesiastical  crookedne.ss 
may  be  indicated  by  their  pre.sent  suffix,  for 
that  suffix  which  may  stan<i  for  permanence, 
and  perfectness,  and  prospt'Hty,  and  peace,  as 
well  as  pastorate. 

4.  That  so  by  all  means  at  our  command,  and 
by  the  working  together  of  the  gifts  and  graces 
of  all  our  members,  the  (churches  may  be  edi¬ 
fied,  the  Gosjh;!  glorified,  and  the  heart  of  the 
dear  Master  .satisfied. 


THE  MINISTER  RIGHT  WHO  TAKES 
ATHLETIC  EXERCISES. 

The  Opinion  of  a  Physician. 

To  the  Alitor  of  Thk  New  York  Evanoei.ist  ; 

Sir :  Were  one  to  invent  an  utterance  express¬ 
ing  the  Puritanical  notion  that  a  minister  must 
be  not  us  other  men  are,  “  neither  male  nor  fe¬ 
male,”  but  something  just  between.  In;  cf>ul<l 
hardly  six?akmore  suitably  than  has  the  ai)pa- 
rently  sincere  contributor  of  “  Presbyterianism 
on  Exhibition  under  a  New  Role,”  in  your  issue 
of  Sept.  25th.  I  know  nothing  of  the  case, 
but  gather  it  from  his  own  words.  It  seems 
that  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  recently  pad- 
died  several  canoe  ra(*es,  and  iron ;  liis  triuniphs 
being  celebrated  bythe  daily  press  in  the  light¬ 
some  and  facetious  manner  for  winch  reporters 
are  famous.  This  offence  your  severe  moralist 
reprobates  as  “out  of  place,”  as  “  conforming 
to  the  world,”  but  not  to  “  ministerial  i)roi)rie- 
ty  and  dignity,”  and  as  likely  to  cause  even 
the  culprit’s  partners  in  guilt  to  susi»ect  him 
of  forgetting  the  sacredness  of  his  calling. 

This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  a 
clergyman  lias  been  roughly  handled  Itecause 
of  an  out-door  athletic  temix'rament.  Once 
uiion  a  time  a  crack  ball-player  after  finishing 
his  studies  in  divinity,  accepted  a  pastorate  in 
a  cultured  inland  town.  His  lu’oticiency  at  the 
bat  was  soon  discovered,  and  lie  was  inveigled 
into  the  village  nine.  A  Cromwellian  discipline 
was  instituted  by  him.  No  man  on  that  team 
was  i>ermitted  to  drink  liquor;  no  one  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  swear  wlien  a  liall  was  muffed.  Every 
man  had  to  attend  cliurch,  and  enter  Ins  caj)- 
tain’s  Bilile-class.  Unless  they  did,  lie  woiiM 
not  play,  and  they  couldn’t  affonl  to  lo.se  him. 
It  might  have  been  hojicd  that  this  jiastor 
should  have  escai>ed  calumny;  yet  he  did  not. 
The  unenviable  reputation  of  a  .■<)M>rtiinj  /Hirson 
began  to  attach  itself  to  liim.  Elderly  ladies 
wondered  how  tlieir  minister  could  care  to 
jiliiy  ball  with  the  iMnjx.  Deai'ons  shook  their 
heads  over  what  they  termed  the  “  kicking  up 
his  heels”  upon  the  villagi* green.  Talk  waxe<l 
strong  and  multiplied.  The  scandal  spread 
consternation  in  adjacent  parishes,  whose  dys- 
ivqitic  incumbents  knew  no  such  frivolity. 
Finally  asceticism  refused  longer  to  lu-cept  the 
ministrations  of  athleticism. 

Doubtless  these  little  differences  might  safe¬ 
ly  lie  left  to  discussion  and  settlement  by  the 
gooil  sense  of  the  clerical  profession,  without 
any  outside  assistance.  But  there  is  here  at 
stake  an  interest  common  to  all  the  i^rofes- 
slons.  This  diatribe  voices  a  strong  public 
sentiment  which  regards  the  pursuit  of  ath¬ 
letics  by  any  save  the  young  as  undignified, 
unworthy  of  men  intent  on  the  serious  pursuits 
of  life.  To  one  who  has  not  given  the  matter 
attention,  this  may  seem  an  over-statement; 
yet  let  him  ask  himself  how  many  clergymen 
of  his  acquaintance  could  be  imluced  to  in¬ 
dulge  oi^enly  in  athletic  si>orts— how  many 
lawyers,  how  many  doctors.  Of  course,  many 
would  not  wish  to;  they  would  neglect  phys¬ 
ical  exercise  by  choice ;  but  of  those  who  really 
enjoy  them,  few  would  brave  the  ••omments  of 
their  congregation  or  their  c/ic/dWe.  And  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  continued  indulgence  would 
seriously  compromise  a  clergyman’s  useful¬ 
ness,  and  iierceptibly  lessen  the  income  of  a 
lawyer  or  doidor.  Many,  like  our  bilious 
moralist,  would  .say  “Well.  So-and-so  can’t  l>e 
niennini/  hiatinexs  if  he  finds  time  for  such  boy¬ 
ish  things.”  Few  would  think  “  He  needs  the 
exercise,  and  does  better  work  because  of  it.” 

Now  this  c*ontempt  of  physiiral  exercise  is 
entirely  a  product  of  Ameriran  civilization, 
and  not  an  inheritance.  It  doesn’t  run  in  the 
family  from  which  we  spring.  In  England 
heiilth-giving  exercises  are  deemwl  worthy  an 
earnest  man’s  life-long  attention.  There  you 
shall  see  the  gentle  rector  cricketing  boldly 
with  his  sons.  Without  fear  and  without  re¬ 
proach  the  magi.strate  rides  across  country- 
after  the  hounds.  No  one  sneers  at  the  physi¬ 
cian  who  forgets  anxiety  as  he  takes  his  pull 
on  the  river.  It  is  said  that  Parliament  ad¬ 
journs  in  honor  of  the  grouse-shooting. 

And  what  a  race  of  men  has  been  nurtured 
under  this  sort  of  popular  sentiment!  Walk 


down  a  street  in  London  or  Edinburgh  and 
look  at  them.  City-bred,  earning  their  living 
by  in-door  labor,  yet  tall,  erect,  rosy,  hearty, 
broad !  When  you  land  in  New  York,  you  arc 
struck  with  the  physical  inferiority  of  our 
people.  The  men  you  pass  on  Broadway  all 
look  thin  and  pale  and  small.  It  will  be  said 
that  climate  accounts  for  much  of  this  decline. 
But  not  all.  We  must  take  account  also  of  the 
fact  that  men  here  give  themselves  little  recre¬ 
ation,  and  that  out-door  athletics,  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  counterbalance  the  strain  of  profes¬ 
sional  work,  are  almost  tabooed. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  general  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  usefulness  of  athletic  exercises. 
That  is  settled.  Their  great  and  lasting  bene¬ 
fits  to  those  who  proi)erly  employ  them,  far 
outstretch  our  critic’s  grudging  admission  that 
“  they  may  have  their  merits.”  My  purpose  is 
to  draw  attention  to  a  mistaken  public  senti¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  them,  which  certainly  finds 
in  the  physique  of  our  countrymen  no  warrant 
for  its  existence,  while  it  registers  its  baleful 
effects  quite  clearly  there.  In  view  of  which 
considerations,  it  would  seem  to  the  unsaucti- 
fled  mind  a  not  improper  inference  that  a 
clergyman  who  fearlessly  runs  a  boat-race  jets 
a  salutary  example,  and  serves  his  flock  as  tmly 
as  if  he  confined  himself  “  within  the  scoiH  of 
the  enterprises  of  the  Church.”  Some,  like 
Plotinus,  prefer  forever  to  preach  and  illus¬ 
trate  that  text,  to  the  medical  mind  so  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  sedentary,  narrow-chested  life,  »nd 
a  sluggish  i)ortal  circulation,  “In  my  flesh 
dwelleth  no  good  thing.” 

Is  there  no  honor  for  one  who  sets  forth  the 
worth  of  physical  excellence,  and  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  us  all  to  make  our  bodies 
strong  and  beautiful,  fit  “temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ”  ?  William  S.  Cheesman,  M.D, 

Auburn.  N.  Y.,  S«pt.  as.  1SS4. 


THE  YELLOWSTONE  PARK. 

Its  Discovery  and  Qeneral  Features. 

In  1«06  John  Coulter,  returning  with  the 
Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition,  left  his  associ¬ 
ates,  and  turned  back  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Missouri  for  the  purpose  of  trapping  and  hunt¬ 
ing.  After  a  narrow  escai>e  from  the  Blackfeet 
Indians,  the  true  story  of  which  is  stranger 
than  fiction,  he  found  a  home  with  the  friend¬ 
ly  Bannock  tribe,  whose  “happy  hunting- 
grounds  ”  embraced  the  Territory  now  known 
as  the  Yellowstone  Park.  He,  therefore,  so 
far  as  is  known,  was  the  first  white  man  to 
become  familiar  with  the  w-onders  of  this  re¬ 
gion.  In  1810  he  returned  to  St.  Louis.  His 
wonderful  stories  of  w-hat  he  had  seen  were 
scouted  as  false,  and  the  term  “  Coulter’s 
Hell  ”  was  then  and  long  afterwards  applied 
to  the  region  by  hunters  and  trappers  who  had 
never  been  there,  but  who  had  heard  of  the 
reports  brought  by  him. 

In  1844  James  Bridger,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  noted  of  Rocky  Mountain  guides,  describ¬ 
ed  some  of  the  wonderful  springs  and  gej-sers 
which  he  had  visited.  His  stories  were  regard¬ 
ed  as  too  marvellous  for  belief.  Not  even 
newspaper  men,  always  so  eager  to  learn  and 
to  tell  something  new-,  and  the  more  marvel¬ 
lous  the  better,  would  publish  them. 

In  1853  Capt.  John  Mullan,  famous  for  his 
engineering  triumph  of  building  a  miliriry 
road  from  Fort  Walla  Walla  in  Washington 
Territory  to  Fort  Buford  on  the  Missouri,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Y’ellow.stone,  remarked  upon 
the  exceeding  mildness  of  the  climate  in  the 
mountain  regions  east  of  the  Deer  Lodge  Val¬ 
ley.  He  accounted  for  this  by  crediting  re¬ 
ports,  given  him  by  Indians,  that  there  was 
“  an  infinite  number  of  hot  springs  at  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Missouri,  Columbia,  and  Yellow¬ 
stone  rivers,  and  that  hot  geysers  existed  at 
the  head  of  the  Yellowstone.”  He  api>cars  to 
have  been  the  first  white  man  to  believe  in  the 
wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  without  seeing 
them. 

A  party  of  prospectors  ascending  the  Snake 
River  in  1863,  entered  the  southwestern  i»art  of 
the  Park  in  the  region  of  Shoshone  Lake;  but 
they  published  no  account  of  their  excursion. 
Four  years  before.  Col.  Baynolds  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  essayeil  to  pass,  though  warned 
by  Bridger  that  he  could  not  do  so,  from  the 
head  of  Wind  River  on  the  East  to  the  head 
of  the  Yellowstone.  He  was  stopped  by  a 
ba.saltic  ridge  stretching  far  to  the  north  and 
.south  directly  across  his  path,  and  rising,  with 
apparently  vertical  walls,  not  less  than  50(K) 
feet  high.  “There!  ”  said  Bridger exultingly, 
“  I  told  you  you  »‘ould  not  gel  through.  A 
bird  (vannot  fly  over  that  without  taking  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  grub  along.”  Raynolds  never  reacheil 
the  headwaters  of  the  Y'ellowstone. 

It  was  not  till  1863  that  any  authentic,  de- 
scrijdion  of  the  Park  was  published,  and  not 
fill  1871  that  it  was  thoroughly  explored  by  a 
scientific  party  under  the  direidlon  of  Dr.  F. 
N.  Hayden,  the  eminent  geologi.st.  On  his  ear¬ 
nest  recommendation.  Congress  in  1872  passed 
the  law  .setting  apart  this  district  as  a  Park  for 
the  Nation.  Its  extent  as  well  as  its  unmatch¬ 
ed  marvels  befit  the  greatness  of  the  Nation, 
and  justify  its  action  in  devoting  it  forever  to 
the  uses  of  the  people  us  a  National  Park.  It 
is  not  a  Park  in  the  Colorado  sense  of  the  word, 
as  denoting  an  immense  valley  or  basin  of  com¬ 
paratively  level  upland  country,  surrounded  by 
high  mountains ;  still  less  is  it  a  jrtvrk  like  those 
in  great  cities,  consisting  at  most  of  a  ft  vr  hun¬ 
dred  acres,  and  a<lorned  “  by  art  and  man’s  de¬ 
vice.”  But  it  is  an  immense  upland  district, 
sixty-five  miles  long  by  fifty-five  wide,  and 
larger  than  both  the  States  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Delaware.  No  portion  of  it  is  leas  than 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  con¬ 
tains  snow-covered  mountain  peaks,  many  riv¬ 
ers  (three  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  continent — 
the  Mi.ssouri,  the  Columbia,  and  the  Y^ellow- 
stone— rising  within  or  near  its  boundary), 
numberless  streams,  cascades,  lakes,  boiling 
springs,  vast  waterfalls,  sputtering  paint-jHits, 
and  siKiuting  gey.sers,  with  volcanic  jihenom- 
ena  of  incredible  variety  and  strangeness.  It 
pre.sents  forms  to  the  eye  which  .surpass  in 
their  strangeness  and  grotescpieness  the  wild¬ 
est  creations  of  the  imagination.  The  rich 
coloring  of  its  rocks  and  cliffs,  and  of  its 
springs  and  jhioIs,  utterly  baffies  description, 
and  almost  defies  credibility. 

Midway  between  the  eastern  and  western 
boundaries  of  the  Park  lies  Yellowstone  Lake, 
thirty  miles  long  and  twenty  wide  in  its  widest 
part.  It  is  dotted  in  some  i>ortions  of  its  sur¬ 
face  by  boiling  springs,  the  locations  of  which 
are  indicated  by  continually  ascending  jolouds 
of  steam.  In  this  lake,  as  also  at  some  points 
along  the  Gardiner  river,  the  angler  may  easily 
perform  the  marvellous  feat  of  catching  moun¬ 
tain  trout,  and  then,  without  leaving  his  posi¬ 
tion  or  removing  the  fish  from  the  hook,  may 
drop  it  in  a  boiling  spring,  and  cook  it  within 
a  very  few  minutes!  This  is  indeed  “a  fish 
story,”  and  an  extraordinary  one;  but  it  is 
strictly  true,  as  many  a  successful  angler  in 
these  waters  could  testify.  The  Yellowstone 


Lake  is  7700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  highest  body  of  water  of  such  size 
to  be  found  in  the  world. 

The  Yellowstone  River,  in  its  course  through 
the  Park  from  south  to  north,  flows  through 
cafions  which  are  probably  the  grandest  to  be 
found  anywhere  on  the  continent  save  in  the 
Colorado  River.  In  two  of  these  cafions,  the 
rocky  walls  of  which  are  marvellous  in  form 
and  marked  by  a  richness  and  variety  of  color¬ 
ing  which  defy  description,  the  river  makes 
tremendous  plunges  or  falls  of  112  and  340  feet, 
the  latter  being  more  than  twice  as  great  a  fall 
as  that  of  Niagara. 

Another  extraordinary  feature  of  the  Park  is 
the  fossil  forests  which  are  found  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part.  Of  these  fossil  formations  and 
petrifactions  Col.  Raynolds  heard  wonderful 
stories,  as  that  rabbits,  sage  hens,  and  other 
fauna  of  the  region,  were  found  perfectly  petri¬ 
fied,  “as  large  as  life  and  twice  as  natural,” 
while  iietrifled  bushes  were  reported  as  bear¬ 
ing  wonderful  fruit  of  diamonds,  rubies,  sap¬ 
phires,  and  emeralds  as  large  as  black  walnuts ! 
The  story  of  animal  petrifactions  has  no  basis, 
but  that  concerning  vegetable  jietrifactions  is 
substantially  true,  as  Dr.  Hayden  shows  at 
length.  The  hot  silicious  water  from  the 
springs,  when  drawn  up  through  the  pores  of 
th«  wood,  deposits  silica  wherever  it  goes,  and 
thus  rapidly  transforms  tree  or  bush  into  rock. 
The  last  result  of  this  process  of  silicifleation 
is  the  production  of  quartz  orystaU.  These 
crystals  being  vaMunsly  colorless,  amethyst¬ 
ine,  or  yellow,  natWally  appeared  to  the  un¬ 
tutored  frontiersman  as  diamond,  amethyst, 
topaz,  or  ruby.  Clement. 


QUARANTINED  IN  THE  BOSPHORUS. 

By  Rev.  H.  A.  Nelaon. 

After  a  delightful  journey  through  Europe, 
across  Belgium,  up  the  Rhine,  through  Swit¬ 
zerland,  down  the  Danube  Valley  by  railway 
from  Vienna  to  Varna,  we  came  to  the  Black 
Sea,  just  four  weeks  from  our  crossing  the 
North  Sea.  We  have  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  cholera,  nor  been  inconvenienced  by  quar¬ 
antine,  until  now.  The  Turkish  Government 
holds  all  vessels  arriving  in  the  Bosphorus  in 
quarantine  for  five  days.  So  here  we  are  on 
the  Austrian  steamer  “  Flora  ”  in  the  Bosphor¬ 
us,  about  an  hour  and  a  (juarter  from  Constan¬ 
tinople.  .A  half  dozen  vessels  of  various  na- 
tionalitie.s  make  up  quite  a  little  fleet,  all  flying 
the  yellow  flag. 

The  shores  of  Eui'OIm;  and  Asia  iietween 
which  we  float,  are  not  three  miles  apart. 
However  beautiful  these  shores  are  known  to 
be  a  little  way  from  us,  here  they  are  untilled, 
unadorned,  unattractive.  A  bend  just  below 
cuts  off  our  view.  We  came  to  anchor  Tliurs- 
day  morning,  and  are  now  (Saturday)  near  the 
middle  of  our  durance.  I  will  not  say  “  dur¬ 
ance  vile,”  for  not  only  do  I  find  it  less  irk¬ 
some  than  I  feared,  but  I  am  really  enjoying 
it.  Cannot  see  how  V  Let  me  show  you.  The 
weather  is  cool  and  fine.  Wo  have  comfortable 
lodgings,  wholesome  and  palatable  food,  and 
abundance  of  good  company.  Perhaps  a  hun¬ 
dred  in  number,  of  various  nationalities,  our 
little  community  is  about  as  cosmopolitan  as 
I  Constantinople  Itself.  We  are  English,  Amer¬ 
ican,  Swiss,  French,  German,  Austrian,  Polish, 
Servian,  Turkish,  Greek,  Bulgarian,  Roumani¬ 
an,  Hebrew,  Russian,  Armenian,  Italian,  Egyj)- 
tian.  .Abroad  upon  land,  we  might  all  see 
each  other,  and  be  scan^ely  awar*'  of  any  com¬ 
mon  interest.  Here  so  close  together,  with  so 
much  in  common,  we  feel  more  vividly  our  hu¬ 
man  relationsliip.  We  consult  ea<di  otlier’s 
convenience;  we  render  mutual  help  and  kind 
offices;  we  try  hard  to  speak  to  each  other, 
and  to  understand  one  another.  We  are  so 
many  men  and  women,  and  it  is  marvellous 
how  fast  we  learn  that  nothing  human  is  alien 
to  aay  of  us. 

The  good  missionaries  on  sliorc  have  kept 
watch  of  the  pai>ers.  Th(*y  knew  th**  time- 
tablesand  the  (piarantim^  reejuirements.  They 
f/ae.x.W,  like  the  Yankees  that  tliey  are,  that 
they  might  have  some  “  interests  ”  on  board 
the  Austrian  steamer  Flora. 

Early  on  Thursday  “  Dr.  Bliss’s  complinients 
to  Dr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Sanborn  ”  wen*  ))leas- 
antly  shouted  up  from  a  skiff  l»y  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Jew,  the  son  and  deputy  of  Mr.  William 
Jew,  the  English  iMjstmaster  of  Con.stantinople. 
The  latter  is  on  board  with  liis  wife,  returning 
from  a  visit  to  England.  Between  tin*  father 
and  son,  it  is  made  easy  for  us  to  get  and  send 
our  letters.  Nothing  could  exco(*d  their  kind¬ 
ness  and  courtesy  herein.  Liter  comes  ano¬ 
ther  skiff,  from  which  dear  Dr.  Riggs  and  Mi.ss 
Dodd  talk  to  us  and  send  us  a  generous  pile;  of 
pajiers,  magazines,  and  books,  with  letters 
from  Dr.  Wood  and  others,  and  assurance  of 
every  manner  of  kin<l  service,  consistent  with 
quarantine  regulations.  Two  lady  mission¬ 
aries  are  with  us,  returning  to  their  work— 
Miss  Childs,  heretofore  associated  with  Miss 
Dodd  in  the  Constantinople  “Home,”  and  now 
going  soon  to  Marash,  and  Mi.ss  Sears  of  Mar- 
din.  Mr.  Sanborn,  just  graduated  from  Ham¬ 
ilton  College,  has  come  to  teach  in  Robert 
College.  Several  Bulgarian  students  of  Rob«*rt 
College  are  with  us,  and  some  Bulgarian  girls, 
returning  after  vacation  to  the  “  Home  ”  in 
Constantinoj)le. 

Four  numbers  of  The  Evanoeliht  awaited 
me  hero,  and  liave  come  on  board— the  four 
August  numbers.  Ju.st  now.  Brother  I'ield, 
having  read  your  article  “The  New  Hope  of 
Egypt”  tAug.  14),  I  tried  to  communicate  its 
sentiments,  through  my  poor  French  and  his 
scanty  English,  to  a  lianker  of  .Alexandria,  to 
whom  I  am  strongly  attracted.  He  gave  ear¬ 
nest  attention.  To  the  main  thought,  “The 
best  Government  for  Egypt,  the  English,”  he 
replies  “Christian,  Catolhiue  would  love  Eng¬ 
lish  rule.  Moslem  not  accept.  Moslem  very 
much  in  Egypt.  Chri.stian,  little.”  He  took 
such  not(*3  as  he  could  ;  noted  the  name  of  the 
paper,  and  was  interested  in  being  told  that 
“  Monsieur  F  Editeur  ”  has  travelled  in  Egyjd 
and  conversed  with  .Arabi  Pasha. 

It  is  worth  to  me  all  the  annoyance  of  this 
detention  to  get  the  manly,  (.*arnest,  kind  face 
of  this  thoughtful  Egyptian  imprinted  on  my 
memory,  and  to  feel  henceforth  that  I  have  a 
Iiersonal  tie  to  such  a  man  living  in  that  an¬ 
cient  land,  now  claiming  anew  the  attention 
and  care  of  Christendom.  .At  this  moment  he 
sits  not  two  yards  from  me,  and  between  me 
and  him  a  Turkish  gentleman, Secretary  to  the 
Turkish  Embassy  in  London,  who  attracts  me 
almost  as  much,  and  who  is  most  kind  in  inter¬ 
preting  between  the  Egyptian  and  me.  To¬ 
wards  this  young  Turk  my  sympathies  are  ex¬ 
cited  by  learning  that  he  has  tried  in  vain  to 
get  letters  to  his  mother,  who  would  doubtless 
come  out  to  cheer  him  as  our  friends  do  us. 
Mr.  Jew  (our  kind  jiostmaster)  has  given  him 
advice  as  to  the  best  methods  possible  for  him, 
but  his  Government  does  not  allow  to  its  peo¬ 
ple  such  convenience  as  sturdy  John  Bull  con¬ 


strains  it  to  allow  to  his  children  and  their 
cousins. 

On  my  way  from  Bucharest  I  made  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  a  pleasant  Bulgarian,  now  a  member 
of  the  Bulgarian  Parliament,  who  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  Robert  College  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
and  knew  there,  as  tutors.  Rev.  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  of  Malone  and  Rev.  Mr.  Ostrander  of 
Lyons.  Will  they,  and  especially  Mrs.  Ostran¬ 
der  (then  Miss  Morrison)  accept  this  public 
method  of  conveying  to  them  the  kind  regards 
of  Hon .  Constantine  Calticheff  ?  To  any  Amer¬ 
ican  Christian  it  is  most  gratifying  to  observe 
how  the  graduates  of  Robert  College  and  young 
ladies  educated  in  the  schools  which  our  mis¬ 
sions  have  planted,  are  occupying  influential 
jKisitions  in  the  schools.  Governments,  and 
homes  of  these  lands;  and  also  to  find  how 
well  and  favorably  known  to  all  classes  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  our  missionaries. 

Our  quarantine  confinement  comes  to  an  end 
Sept.  16th  before  sunrise.  The  morning  is  one 
of  rare  beauty.  Our  trip  down  the  Bosphorus, 
past  mosques  and  jialaces,  is  what  all  travellers 
find  it,  “a  thing  of  beauty,”  and  doubtless  a 
perpetual  joy.  Rarely  have  five  days  given 
me  more  to  enjoy,  or  more  which  ft  will  be  a 
delight  to  remember,  than  these  five  days  in 
quarantine. 


WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  A  PASTORAL  VISIT  f 

To  judge  correctly  of  statistical  reports,  we 
must  know  what  is  meant  by  the  items  reiiort- 
ed  ;  so  when  statistics  tell  of  so  many  pastoral 
visits,  the  question  comes.  What  do  our  good 
liastors  call  a  pastoral  visit  ? 

I  know  one  whose  ambition  it  was  to  make  a 
call,  during  which  he  prayed  with  each  family 
of  his  congregation.  This  he  did  twice  a  year. 
These  visits,  with  visits  to  the  sick  and  special 
calls  made  because  of  special  need  of  pastoral 
sympathy,  I  understand  to  be  what  he  counts 
in  his  statistics.  I  know  of  another  who  is 
supposed  to  put  in  this  business  light  every 
social  call  on  a  neighbor,  and  the  little  ins  and- 
outs  of  daily  life. 

The  many  and  strict  statistical  reports  of  the 
present  day  have  their  drawbacks,  looked  at 
from  the  parishioner’s  iK)int  of  view.  They 
give  to  a  church  something  of  the  feeling  that 
so  much  work  and  so  much  pay  is  their  relation 
to  the  pastor— about  what  it  would  be  should  a 
father  recite  to  his  children  year  by  year  “  So 
many  meals,  .so  many  niglits’  lodging,  have  I 
meted  out  to  you  this  year,  and  by  this  let  us 
measure  and  balance  our  love  and  unity  in  the 
family  relation.”  Yet  when  not  carried  to  ex¬ 
cess,  and  made  too  prominent,  they  do  good — 
one  item  of  which  good  is  to  check  a  querulous 
underrating  of  pastoral  work. 

But  I  think  we  need,  most  of  us,  a  better 
defined  idea  of  what  a  pastoral  visit  means. 

H.  R. 

UooU 

liOWRlK'K  KXPL.4NATION  OF  THK  KPISTL.K 
TO  THK  IIKBRKWS.* 

Tlie  autiior  represents  this  commentary  as 
the  fruit  of  eight  years’  study,  and  as  occasion¬ 
ed  by  inspiration  from  Dr.  von  Hofman,  the  ’ 
late  distinguished  mystic  divine  of  Erlangen. 
One  sees  the  influence  of  von  Hofman  in  the 
detailed  work  of  exegesis,  and  in  the  relation 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New  Testament; 
but  it  seems  that  Dr.  Lowrie  has  learned  from 
his  master  rather  the  exterior  of  his  thought 
and  methods  than  their  interior  and  their  life- 
giving  and  organizing  mystic  spirit. 

Dr.  Lowrie  begins  his  commentary  without 
an  introduction.  He  thinks  that  no  apology  is 
needed  for  this  course,  and  “  that  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  labor  has  of  late  years  been 
exiiended  on  tnat  department.’’  One  is  not 
surprised  at  such  a  statement  from  a  divine 
who  distinguished  himself  a  few  years  ago  by 
not  knowing  what  the  Higher  Uriticlsm  im^ant. 
He  has  no  taste  for  the  literary  and  textual 
sides  of  Biblical  studies.  He  has  not  interest¬ 
ed  himself  in  such  critical  works.  He  thinks 
it  b*‘st  to  ignore  such  (piestions,  and  so  he  does 
not  introdu('e  his  readers  to  tliis  famous  Epis¬ 
tle  by  a  critical  introduction,  but  begins  with 
the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter.  Now  there 
is  no  writing  in  the  New  Testament  which 
need.s  an  introduction  so  much  as  this  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  One  cannot  profierly  begin 
its  exfiositlon  unless  he  knows  .something  about 
the  questions  of  date,  authorship,  original  read¬ 
ers,  iteculiarities  of  styh*,  method  of  argument, 
and  tlie  structure  and  text  of  this  wonderful 
Epistle.  Dr.  Liwrie,  after  expressing  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  too  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
tliese  subjects,  coolly  invites  us  to  follow  him 
at  once  into  the  work  of  exposition.  We  have 
done  so,  and  have  not  been  surprised  to  find 
his  work  lacking  in  just  those  (pialities  that  a 
thorough  textual  and  literary  criticism  would 
have  produced.  It  is  a  plain,  dull,  and  dry  de¬ 
tailed  exposition  of  verse  after  verse,  chapter 
after  chapter,  without  any  gras))  of  the  Epistle 
as  a  whole,  of  the  development  of  its  themes, 
and  of  its  relation  to  other  Epistles  and  wri¬ 
tings  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  astonishing 
tliat  Dr.  Lowrie  should  have  apparently  read 
so  much  that  has  lieen  written  upon  the  Epis¬ 
tle,  and  learned  so  little. 

.And  yet  Dr.  Lowrie  is  very  i»ositive  that  Paul 
is  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
There  is  scar(;ely  a  modern  scholar  of  any  rep¬ 
utation  who  holds  to  the  Pauline  authorship, 
and  yet  Dr.  Lowrie  deems  it  sufficient  to  refer 
us  to  such  passages  in  the  Epistle  itself  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  <|uestion,  where  his  exposition  is  to 
settle  the  matter  for  us.  We  have  examined 
.several  of  these,  and  have  been  amazed  at  the 
sort  of  arguments  that  are  employed  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  Pauline  authorship.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  Dr.  Lowrie  is  as  destitute  of  the  crit- 
irral  sense  as  a  new-born  babe. 

The  detailed  work  of  “explanation”  of  the 
single  verses  and  sections  of  the  Epistle,  is 
much  better.  It  is  evident  that  a  large  amount 
f)f  careful,  patient  work  lias  been  done,  which 
will  rewartl  the  student’s  examination  of  it,  if 
only  he  is  willing  to  be  jiatient,  and  tolerate 
the  dreariness  of  the  style  and  dulness  of  the 
thought.  Dr.  Liwrie  has  an  easy  way  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  trouldesome  questions,  and  of  sur- 
jirising  himsi*lf  ami  his  readers  with  the  ex¬ 
clamation  “  Is  that  all !  In  the  plainness  of 
the  subjeet,  we  miss  a  corresjKindence  with  the 
anticipation  we  had  in  approaching  it  ”  (see  p. 
207  ;  also  p.  64). 

We  have  b«*en  surpriseil  at  the  readiness  of 
Dr.  Lowrie  to  give  up  the  Messianic  explana¬ 
tion  of  certain  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
notably  Psalm  xxli.  (see  p.  61).  His  objeirt  is 
to  escap«*  certain  difficulties  in  making  the 
.Ajiostle  give  an  unnatural  or  improper  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  Old  Testament  passages; 
and  so  in  Chapters  1.  5-13  and  ii.  11-13,  he  de- 

*  Am  Explahatiom  of  tbe  Epistle  t«  the  Hebeews. 
By  tbe  Rev.  Hanael  T.  Lowrie,  D.D.  New  York ;  Robt. 
Carter  A  Bros. 


nies  that  the  passages  are  citations  of  proof 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  claims  that  the 
Apostle  simply  emjiloys  Old  Testament  lan¬ 
guage  for  his  own  purjioses.  It  is  refreshing 
to  see  this  conservative  doctor  so  disposed 
to  renounce  traditional  interpretations,  and  to 
take  independent  positions  in  his  exegesis.  It 
is  indeed  this  feature  which  gives  the  oona~ 
mentary  its  only  real  value,  and  it  is  hero 
alone  that  the  reader  gains  an  interest  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  to 
be  commended.  And  yet  we  cannot  refraio 
from  condemning  the  publishers  for  omitting 
from  the  titlei>age  the  year  of  public.atioii. 
This  may  be  a  certain  advantage  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  in  disguising  old  books  among  a  few  new 
ones ;  but  it  is  certainly  against  the  usage  of  tho 
trade,  and  it  renders  it  difficult  for  librarians 
and  scholars  to  ascertain  its  chronological  po¬ 
sition  in  the  literature  of  the  subject. 


A  “tale  of  tendency ’’—that  is,  one  written 
with  a  moral  purpose— especially  when  tho 
teaching  is  dominant  and  obvious,  is  apt  to 
interest  only  a  class  of  readers.  The  writer  of 
“  The  Children  of  Issachar,”  which  he  further 
defines  as  “A  Story  of  Wrongs  and  Remedies.  ’* 
Is  evidently  a  well-wisher  of  the  South;  and 
his  inculcations,  so  far  as  we  gather  them,  aro 
well  meant,  if  not  always  practicable.  Ho 
would  do  away  with,  or  at  least  discourage,  tho 
much  violence  and  lawlessness  which  obtains 
in  some  portions  of  the  South,  especially  be¬ 
tween  the  dominant  races,  by  avoiding  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  provoke  such  outbreaks;  and 
certainly  the  sacredness  of  life  and  the  value 
of  temperate  habits,  may  well  be  insisted  up¬ 
on  there  as  everywhere.  But  prolific  as  bad 
customs  and  habits  are  of  trouble,  they  are 
not  its  only  sources.  The  once  peculiar  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  South  is  not  yet  wholly  forgot¬ 
ten,  or  its  baleful  influences  eradicated.  Only 
time  and  the  uplifting  influences  of  all  good 
men.  North  and  South,  will  work  the  radical 
cure  desired.  Putnams,  pp.  297. 


“Some  Heretics  of  Yesterday”  is  tho  strik¬ 
ing  title  chosen  by  the  pastor  of  the  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non  Church,  Boston,  Dr.  S.  E.  Herrick,  to  des¬ 
ignate  a  series  of  Sunday  evening  lectures  de¬ 
livered  during  last  Winter  to  the  young  people 
of  his  charge.  Written  with  no  thought  of 
publication,  they  now  appear  in  print  at  the 
earnest  wish  of  those  who  were  instructed 
by  them.  They  are  a  dozen  in  number,  and 
starting  with  Taulerand  the  Mystics,  Wycllf, 
Huss,  etc.,  they  end  with  Calvin,  Ooligny,  Wil¬ 
liam  Brewster,  and  Wesley.  Sweeping  over 
five  centuries  (1290-1791),  the  author  does  not 
fail  to  trace  tlie  unifying  progress  of  the  period 
amid  all  apparent  diversities,  and  to  show  that 
the  revolt  against  traditionalism  and  authority 
which  we  call  the  Reformation,  neither  began 
nor  ended  with  Luther— indeed,  that  it  is  still 
an  underlying  and  active  principle,  and  must 
needs  be  wherever  there  is  healthy  advance. 
These  discourses  are  well  wrought  out.  and 
might  serve  as  models  for  other  pastors  who 
have  young  people  to  hold  and  instruct.  Mc¬ 
Millan,  Houghton  &  Co. 

Robert  Carter  &  Brothers  send  us  several  re¬ 
cent  issues,  suitable  for  the  fireside  or  the  Sun- 
day-.school  library.  “In  Wiclif’s  Days;  or,  A 
Safe  Hiding-place,”  by  Grace  Stebbing,  car¬ 
ries  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  great  Reformer, 
to  whom  we  are  so  largely  indebted  for  our 
English  Bible.  Our  youth  do  well  to  drink  in 
the  spirit  of  tho.se  days  of  old,  and  this  they 
are  not  likely  to  do  in  any  form  so  readily  as 
when  presented,  as  here,  in  the  scenes  and  pic¬ 
tures  ol  well-written  narrative.  The  other 
volumes  are  entitled  “Left  to  Ourselves;  or, 
John  Headley’s  Promise,”  by  Catharine  Shaw, 
and  “The  Seagulls’  Nest;  or,  Charlie’s  Re¬ 
venge,”  by  Emily  Brodie. 

There  could  be  no  better  evidence  of  the  con- 
tinueii  popularity  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Roi?,  the  well 
known  author,  than  the  figures  which  his  pub¬ 
lishers,  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  give  us  rel¬ 
ative  to  his  first  venture,  and  a  later  one,  in 
tlie  field  of  romance.  Their  statement  is  that 
152,<MK>  copies  of  the  recent  pamphlet  editions 
of  “  Barriers  Burned  Away  ”  and  “  Opening  of 
a  Chestnut  Burr,”  have  been  sold  on  railways 
and  news-stands,  without  lessening  in  the  least 
the  demand  for  the  regular  book  editions.  And 
25,()(K)  copies  is  tho  enormous  first  t'dition  of 
Mr.  Roe’s  new  serial  entitled  “A  Young  Girl’s 
Wooing,”  now  in  press. 

Of  current  stories,  the  Messrs.  Hariier  & 
Brothers  send  us  “  Ijovc  and  Mirage  ” — fur¬ 
ther  defined  as  “An  Out-of-door  Romance.’* 
The  same  house  issue  “  Miss  Tommy,  a  Medl- 
H'val  Romance,”  and  “In  a  House-boat a 
journal.  This  simple,  old-fashioned  tale  is 
apologized  for  as  not  likely  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  “in  the  exciting  blaze  of  modern  fiction,’* 
save  that  it  is  in  a  degree  a  true  story,  and 
truth  is  worth  a  hearing.  But  for  all  this  mod¬ 
est  claim,  it  is  an  excellent  sjiecimen  of  the 
once  popular  author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gen¬ 
tleman.”  _ 

Of  stories  for  youth,  we  have  “The  Ico 
Queen,”  written  by  Ernest  Ingersoll,  who  de¬ 
servedly  has  ac<'ef>tance  with  them.  It  is  neat¬ 
ly  illustnited  and  published  by  the  Harpers. 

Edward  Eggleston  writes  “  Queer  Stories 
for  Boys  and  Girls.”  There  are  just  a  score  of 
them  in  a  volume  of  186  pages,  issued  by  the 
Scribners.  Mr.  Eggleston  is  not  likely  to  put 
his  name  to  anything  dull,  or  that  he  deems  of 
doubtful  tendency. 

A  Descriptive  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  for 
Reference  and  General  Information,  is  one  of 
the  recent  issues  of  Ivlson,  Blakeman,  Taylor 
&  Co.  The  maps  arc  numerous  and  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  generally  this  graphic  picture  of  our 
“  goodly  heritage,”  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  and 
of  Floruia  and  Alaska  and  all  between,  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  i»lace  on  the  library  or  center  table,  in 
the  counting-room  and  the  academic  hall. 

The  edition  of  the  November  Century  will  b« 
the  largest  ever  printed  of  that  magazine. 
Among  the  timely  articles  will  be  one  by  Mr. 
George  Ticknor  Curtis,  on  “  How  shall  we 
elcMst  our  Presidents  ?  ” 

Music  Books.— From  the  well  known  pub¬ 
lishing  hou.se  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  we  have 
“Singing  on  the  Way,  a  collection  of  Hymns 
and  Tunes  for  Sunday-schools  and  Congrega¬ 
tions  and  Social  Worship,  compiled  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Mrs.  Belle  M.  Jewett  of  New  York 
city.”  Mr.  .7.  C.  Johnson  says  of  the  songs 
“  I  believe  they  are  e<]ual  to  the  liest.”  Price 
35  cents. 

From  Philadelphia  we  get  a  new  compila¬ 
tion,  “  Our  Sabbath  Home  Praise  Book,”  edit¬ 
ed  by  John  R.  Sweeney  and  William  J.  Patrick, 
and  published  by  John  J.  Hood,  1018  Arch 
street.  Price  30  cents.  The  editors  used  it  ex¬ 
tensively  the  past  Summer  at  Ocean  Grove. 
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A  CLEVELAND  PASTOR  IN  ITALY. 


Berne,  Switzerland,  Sept.  10, 1884. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field:  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  you  can  have  been  surfeited  lately  with 
communications  from  the  south  of  Europe. 
Our  countrymen  have  been  conspicuous  only 
by  their  absence  in  that  quarter  of  the  world 
throughout  the  Summer.  My  own  good-bye 
to  Italy  was  said  two  days  ago,  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  visit  of  several  weeks,  which  would 
have  been  longer  and  more  southerly  than 
Borne,  but  for  the  sudden,  violent  outbreak  of 
fdiolera  at  Naples.  Indeed,  no  traveller  has 
heen  able  to  enter  the  country  all  Summer, 
-without  taking  the  cholera  and  its  adjuncts 
into  his  consideration.  The  visit  to  Constanti- 
■ople,  one  of  the  cherished  purposes  of  my 
trip,  was  reluctantly  surrendered,  and  the  re¬ 
treat  commenced  from  a  point  as  near  as  Bu¬ 
charest  (in  Roumania),  on  account  of  the  trou¬ 
blesome  quarantines  established  all  around 
the  Iievant.  It  has  been  no  traveller’s  wisdom 
to  put  him.self  unnecessarily  into  the  hands  of 
that  wretched  Turkish  aiwlogy  for  a  govern¬ 
ment.  So  I  turned  back  u|X)n  the  line  of  the 
Danube  to  Budai>est,  the  Hungarian  capital, 
a  place  stirring  with  swift  advances  at  present, 
through  a  fertile  country  that  could  be  made 
to  feed  the  world.  My  determination  was  to 
dodge  the  quarantine  into  Italy,  if  possible, 
risking  the  chances  of  being  trapped,  and  una¬ 
ble  easily  to  get  out  again.  The  Italian  Con¬ 
sul  advised  me  how  to  do  it,  by  the  only  ave¬ 
nue  open  into  Italy  at  the  time,  which  had  not 
*' — —  -rtm:  tho  narrow  i>assace  at 

the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  through  Udine,  above 
Trieste.  Of  course  I  visited  upon  the  way  at 
the  Austrian  Adelsberg,  the  famous  stalactite 
cavern,  the  world’s  closest  rival  of  our  match¬ 
less  Kentucky  “Mammoth,”  and  splendidly 
illuminated  throughout  within  a  year  with 
electric  lights. 

Trieste,  although  Austrian  now,  is  virtually 
an  Italian  city  in  habits  and  appearance.  It 
will  be  worth  any  American’s  while  to  meet, 
as  I  did  very  agreeably,  our  acting  Consul,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Thayer  of  Massachusetts,  a  gentleman 
•f  literary  tastes  and  culture,  genial  and  help¬ 
ful.  He  has  been  long  in  his  country’s  service 
abroad,  at  various  ix)int3,  and  in  Trieste  for 
twenty  years.  Among  other  deviws  to  nourish 
his  vigorous  Americanism,  and  keep  it  from 
anemia  in  foreign  atmosphere,  lie  even  imports 
beiked  beans  from  Boston,  as  I  know  from  the 
enjoyment  of  his  kindly  hospitality.  The  pre- 
seription  might  ix)ssibly  be  of  service  to  some 
of  our  countrymen  and  women  who  find  trans¬ 
atlantic  air  somehow  quite  a  solvent  to  their 
patriotism. 

Despite  some  misgivings,  I  found  no  trouble 
whatever  at  the  entrance  into  Italy.  But  from 
there  to  Rome,  and  out  again,  hardly  an  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  individual  was  to  be  encountered. 
Only  three  or  four  were  heard  of  during  my 
stay  in  Rome,  and  those  were  gone  before  niy- 
aelf.  The  rare  sight  was  to  be  enjoyed  of  Italy 
per  se,  unadulterated  by  foreign  admixtures. 
On  my  route  the  earliest  rain  had  just  fallen. 
Foliage  had  sprung  into  brightness  beautifullv. 
The  same  trees  seemed  holding  up  the  same 
vineyard  festoons  of  laden  boughs  that  I  had 
seen  upon  them  twelve  years  before.  The 
muddy  streams  trickling  through  lately  patch¬ 
ed  water-courses,  told  of  mountsun  showers 
that  would  enrich  the  Autumn.  One  of  those 
two  lofty  leaning  campaniles  at  Bologna,  that 
•very  traveller  remembers  bowing  stiffly  to 
each  other  across  the  town,  seems  missing  in 
about  half  its  length — perhaps  amputated  to 
save  a  dreaded  dowmfall. 

Florence  is  fascinating  as  ever,  likely  to  take 
on  gp'eater  brilliancy  when  the  new  facade  for 
its  Cathedral  is  completed.  That  noble  build¬ 
ing  deserved  something  better  than  a  front 
like  an  old  brick- pile.  Tho  work  is  vigorously 
proceeding.  A  glimpse  behind  the  screen  of 
boards  and  matting  reveals  glittering  statuary 
jmd  the  richest  of  colored  marbles,  in  the  style 
of  Giotto’s  splendid  tower  that  stands  along¬ 
side,  in  mute  challenge  of  superiority.  The 
architect  in  charge  wanted  to  crown  the  facades 
of  nave  and  aisles  with  soaring  gables,  tilled 
in  with  showy  mosaics.  So  at  his  own  expense 
ho  constructed  a  si>ecimen  upon  a  third  of  the 
front,  a  fac-simile  in  wood  and  painting,  and 
then  unveiled  it  for  i>opular  criticism.  That 
judgment  was  unfavorable.  His  ambition  was 
overruled.  Now  in  happy  consistency  with 
the  original  plan,  the  simple  basilican  struc¬ 
ture  is  to  be  retained.  In  another  year  or  two 
that  gleaming  fa<*ade  will  be  the  freshest  at¬ 
traction  for  tourists  at  the  beautiful  Tuscan 
capital. 

Rome  is  a  series  of  surpri.ses  for  a  stranger, 
with  its  memories  and  monuments  of  twenty- 
five  centuries,  its  ruins  and  reconstructions,  its 
Intricate  interminglings  of  date  and  structure. 
Tet  something  about  it  is  very  familiar,  in  its 
relation  to  all  one’s  reading  and  remembrance 
of  pictorial  descrijrtion.  You  can  hardly  Ik>- 
lieve  that  you  have  not  seen  the  (Colosseum  be¬ 
fore.  You  nee<l  no  introduction  to  Trajon's 
Column,  or  Hadrian’s  Mausoleum.  The  arches 
of  Titus  and  Constantine,  and  Septimius  Seve- 
rus  seem  like  old  friends.  You  feel  that  time 
has  not  made  the  havoc  visible  everywhere. 
The  hand  of  man  has  done  it— as  eager  to  de¬ 
stroy  as  to  construct.  Except  for  that  agent 
of  destruction,  the  most  ancient  monument  of 
the  Forum  to  day, in  that  preservative  climate, 
would  look  younger  than  an  English  castle  of 
three  hundred  years. 

The  government  is  widening  and  straighten¬ 
ing  the  contracteii  channel  of  the  Tiber,  cut¬ 
ting  away  acres  of  houses  in  the  process.  So 
that  walls  of  back  streets  that  have  been  shad¬ 
owed  for  a  thousand  years,  are  now  blinking 
in  the  sunshine  on  the  river  bank.  It  will  pre¬ 
vent  great  i>erils  of  inundation.  But  those 
tourists  who  have  picturesque  pictures  of  the 
shelving  shore— with  St.  Angels  and  St.  Peter’s 
in  the  distance— had  better  keep  them  as  a 
relic  of  the  jmst.  With  stiff  stone  walls  shut¬ 
ting  in  the  river,  no  such  views  will  be  taken 
again,  any  more  than  at  the  Seine  in  Paris. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  city  in  the  world  where 
pedestrianism  pays  so  abundantly  as  in  Rome. 
It  is  not  mere  escai^e  from  hack-drivers— and 
that  is  somewhat  of  a  deliverance  anywhere; 
bat  because  to  known  the  Eternal  City,  one 
must  thread  its  mysterious  intricacies,and  be  at 
liberty  to  dart  in  any  direction  where  lies  the 
promise  of  disclosure. 

Architecturally  speaking,  and  with  all  the 
errors  of  its  facade  confessed,  there  came  to 
me  no  dlsap{x>intment  whatever  in  visiting  St. 
Peter’s.  No  building  of  human  handiwork  can 
begin  to  match  it,  in  a  certain  kind  of  majestic, 
overwhelming  impression.  You  miss  the  soar¬ 
ing  beauty  of  a  gothic  pile,  but  for  all  that, 
you  are  silenced  with  immensity  and  iK)wer. 
I  climbed  all  over  it.  inside  an<l  out,  with  in¬ 
creasing  wonder.  Within  it  has  exhausted  hu¬ 
man  skill  of  decoration.  On  the  summit  of  its 
airy  dome,  you  seem  to  be  mounting  a  balloon 
of  masonry  that  has  broken  contact  with  the 
earth  already.  So  long  as  Romanism  holds 
that  splendid  pile,  its  pride  will  not  lack  plausi¬ 
ble  reason.  If  it  only  furthered  the  glory  of 
our  risen  Lord  In  men’s  best  human  elevation 
and  advances  heavenward ! 

The  Pope’s  Swiss  guard  at  the  Vatican  has 
dwindled  in  accord  with  the  shrunken  terri¬ 


tory  of  their  employer.  But  their  bayonets 
glitter  in  the  doorways,  and  their  harlequin 
striped  uniform  of  red  and  black  and  yellow 
has  lost  nothing  of  its  showy  oddity.  Protes¬ 
tant  faith  has  entered  the  city,  has  established 
its  worship  firmly  at  the  centre,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  thrust  outside  the  gates  as  of  old,  at  the 
Porto  del  Poix)lo.  The  handsome  American 
Episcopal  Church  has  come  to  stay,  on  the  Via 
Mazionale.  Nearer  the  Corso  a  fine  English 
church  is  nearly  completed.  While  various 
evangelic  operations  are  scattered  about  the 
city,  manned  by  native  Protestants  under 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Independent,  Presbyterian 
auspices.  The  depot  of  that  grand  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  is 
open  daily  on  one  of  the  most  popular  streets, 
and  many  sales  are  made.  Mr.  Van  Meter’s 
schools  are  attended  in  the  Leonine  part  of  the 
city,  and  that  work  prosecuted  by  Mrs.  Gould, 
of  blessed  memory,  is  vigorously  alive.  These 
are  all  beginnings,  to  be  sure.  They  hardly 
commence  visibly  to  make  more  than  the  faint¬ 
est  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  community  as 
yet.  But  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  The 
first  circuit  of  Jericho  showed  little  promise  of 
Jehovah’s  victory.  Let  the  Lord’s  leaven  v.’ork 
a  few  years,  before  we  haste  to  make  record  of 
its  weakness.  Rome  is  about  as  different  to¬ 
day  from  the  Rome  of  the  last  century  as  it 
could  be,  if  half  the  gorgeous  churches  within 
it  were  temples  of  a  Biblical  teaching  and  a 
Scriptural  worship. 

In  a  recent  deliverance  of  the  Pope,  he  urges 
the  faithful,  together  with  prayers  against 
cholera,  etc.,  to  pray  for  the  independence  and 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  “  Holy  See.”  My 
inquiries  convinced  me  that  the  last  part  of 
that  petition  is  generally  left  out.  The  peo]>le 
are  quite  well  contented  to  see  their  “  papa  ” 
keep  his  place,  and  issue  his  liberal  indulg¬ 
ences  properly  paid  for,  on  behalf  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  instead  of  taking  ui)  the  sceptre 
of  national  government  once  more.  They  i)re- 
fer  it  as  it  is. 

No  thorough  traveller  fails  to  visit  the  splen¬ 
did  church  outside  the  walls,  named  after  St. 
Paul — a  building  not  surpassed  in  elegance  of 
interior  decoration  by  St.  Peter’s  itself,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  malarious  situation.  One 
prominent  feature  is  a  long  frieze  all  around 
the  building,  composed  of  mosaic  medallions, 
five  feet  in  diameter,  of  all  their  Popes,  real 
and  supposititious.  The  last  one  on  the  line  is 
the  smirking  visage  of  Leo  XIII.,  the  existing 
Pontiff,  who  in  his  pictwres  always  appears 
giggling,  as  if  so  tickled  with  his  recent  eleva¬ 
tion,  that  he  could  not  keep  his  face  straight. 
The  next  space  to  his  has  been  all  excavated 
and  bordered,  swept  and  garnished,  ready  for 
the  picture  of  the  next  Pope  to  enter  in  and 
dwell  there.  Beyond  that  are  fifteen  more 
spaces,  and  the  walls  would  be  full.  Shall  that 
system  of  error  last  longer  than  enough  to  fill 
the  sixteen  vacancies?  With  all  my  optimist 
views  on  this  iK)int,  I  confess  I  cannot  see  the 
prospect  of  it,  vinless  the  reformation  is  from 
within,  where  many  are  looking  for  it,  where 
all  the  reformers  came  from.  God  speed  the 
day! 

Among  all  surprises  of  Rome,  none  wjis  more 
pronounced  than  my  w'onder  at  its  cleanliness. 
It  was  almost  pa.st  criticism,  as  to  the  streets 
at  least,  in  even  the  slums  of  the  city.  Its 
abundance  of  the  jmrest  water  brought  from 
old  Roman  mountain  sources  of  two  thousand 
years  ago,  might  make  it  an  object  of  envy  to 
many  a  metropolis.  Tho  hope  seems  even  w’ar- 
ran table,  that  it  may  even  escape  the  national 
pestilence  that  is  now  scourging  Naples  with 
more  than  five  hundred  new  eases  a  day. 

But  I  started  to  tell  you  about  the  cholera 
scare  in  Italy,  and  these  digressions  haveereiit 
in.  Those  at  a  distance  can  hardly  realize  how 
full  the  national  mind  has  been  of  that  absorb¬ 
ing  thought.  In  cities  as  yet  exempt,  as  Flor¬ 
ence,  Rome,  Milan,  it  takes  the  shape  of  joke 
and  witticism — in  the  coffee-houses,  in  society, 
in  the  illustrated  papers— full  of  stpiibs  about 
microbes  and  bacteria.  But  when  the  pesti¬ 
lence  apjiroaches,  and  especially  in  the  rural 
districts,  there  api>ears  the  wildest,  most  un¬ 
reasoning  dread.  Before  I  left,  mobs  had  gath¬ 
ered  below  Rome  to  tear  up  the  railroad  from 
Naples,  and  had  to  be  disi)ersed  by  military. 
Some  attractive  towns  like  old  Ovieto,  were 
closed  to  my  visit,  because  the  gates  had  been 
shut  absolutely  against  all  strangers.  Some, 
like  Ancona,  had  re<iuired  a  certificate  of  twen¬ 
ty  days’  residence  in  an  uninfected  locality,  be- 
before  admitting  any  traveller.  In  scores  of 
places  throtigh  the  country,  as  lately  in  Na¬ 
ples,  physicians,  nurses,  priests,  sanitary  offi¬ 
cers  were  'suspected  of  poisoning  the  people 
they  came  to  aid,  and  performed  their  duties 
in  peril  of  their  lives.  Nearly  every  city  has 
been  practhdng  the  fumigation  of  all  incoming 
railway  passengers  with  sulphurous  acid  gas— 
a  stiffocating  infliction,  as  well  as  an  absurd 
precaTition,  but  probably  aconce.ssion  to  popu¬ 
lar  prejudice.  Y’our  present  correspondent  has 
been  four  times  subjected  to  the  process,  until 
he  began  to  think  that  at  least  one  American 
pastor  might  return  to  his  people  saturated 
with  odors  suggestive  of  a  source  and  a  so¬ 
journ  quite  the  reverse  of  celestial. 

King  Humbert  has  been  gaining  for  himself 
deserved  popularity,  by  his  ready  and  oj»i)or- 
tune  visits  to  infected  localities.  The  other 
day  in  Venice,  when  they  invited  him  to  at¬ 
tend  the  races  at  Pordenone,  he  is  report(nl  to 
have  said  “  No,  at  Pordenone  one  arnu.ses  him¬ 
self;  at  Naples  the  people  are  dying ;  I  shall 
go  to  Naples.”  So  he  went,  and  in  the  South 
has  suddenly  become  prodigiously  itojuilar, 
while  his  noble  saying  is  apidaudingly  cpioted 
through  the  whole  country,  and  is  likely  to 
give  the  Piedmontese  dyna.sty  a  most  effective 
uplift  in  popular  regard.  How  powerfully  it  il¬ 
lustrates  the  value  of  the  />er.sonu/  element  in 
charitable  effort.  The  needy  and  the  suffering 
w’ant  not  merely  j’our  money  and  your  proxy 
relief;  they  want  Let  our  people  remem¬ 

ber  in  their  prayers  that  land  which  may  be, 
for  all  we  know,  rt'ceiving  over  its  threshold 
now  a  decimating  pestilence. 

So  my  southerw  trip  surrendere*!  in  turn.  I 
left  Italy,  journeying  through  fumes  of  suli>hur 
and  carbolic  acid,  over  the  Ootthard  route  into 
Switzerland.  To  enter  that  country  is  to  enter 
beauty  at  almost  every  i>oint.  But  I  was  hard¬ 
ly  prepared  for  the  grandeur  of  that  trip.  Tho 
audacity  of  its  engineering  rises  to  the  sublime. 
Not  merely  in  the  straight  ten  miles  drilling  of 
the  mountain-top.  The  Gotthard  tunnel,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  is  a  great  bore.  But 
when,  to  mount  the  height,  the  road  makes  five 
entire  circles,  one  above  another,  cork-screw- 
fashion,  far  into  the  rocky  bowels  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  winding  through  like  a  huge  intestine,  to 
reach  the  summit  level,  the  boldness  of  the 
achieved  conception  vies  with  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery  disclosed,  to  stir  admiring  won¬ 
der. 

It  will  be  grateful  to  me,  if  ray  attempt  shall 
meet  success,  to  secure  an  earlier  steamer  for 
return  to  my  work  among  a  beloverl  and  gener- 
rous  i>eople.  With  all  the  charm  and  fascina¬ 
tion  of  foreign  sight-seeing  ui>on  me,  it  is  a 
genuine  joy  to  establish  anew  the  rational  con¬ 
viction  that  after  all  “  there’s  no  pla*;e  like 
home.”  CH.4RLES  S.  POMEBOV. 


Many  men  owe  the  grandeur  of  their  lives  to 
their  tremendous  difficulties.  .  .  .  Let  a  young 
minister  believe  that  difficulties  are  tho  raw 
material  of  a  glorious  life.— Si)urgeon. 


CHINESE  IMMIGRATION. 

While  this  is  one  of  the  burning  questions 
that  confront  the  American  people,  the  entire 
subject  seems  to  have  been  discussed  from  a 
wrong  standpoint,  and  with  but  a  partial  view 
of  what  this  immigration  involves  for  a  large 
and  valuable  portion  of  the  population. 

Chinese  immigration  has  been  urged  and  de¬ 
fended  by  one  class  of  our  citizens  only,  the  up¬ 
per  or  brain-working  class,  as  it  is  termed — the 
capitalists,  manufacturers,  merchants,  clergy¬ 
men,  and  would-be  statesmen — the  very  per¬ 
sons,  who  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  injured 
and  whose  incomes  are  not  adversely  affected, 
but  if  anything,  rather  benefited  thereby.  In 
my  judgment,  and  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  sub¬ 
stantiate,  there  is  in  this  fact  a  heartless  sel¬ 
fishness — even  though  it  be  unintentional— to¬ 
wards  our  iKjorer  and  less  fortunate  brethren, 
and  a  blindness  to  what  is  retilly  best  for  the 
public  welfare,  absolutely  inconceivable.  Let 
us  see  precisely  where  this  immigration 
strikes. 

There  is  in  this  land  such  an  institution  as 
the  workingman’s  family.  An  institution  not 
only  of  a  very  high  grade,  but  of  a  proportion¬ 
ate  public  value.  Allowing  for  all  exceptional 
cases,  the  workingman’s  home  in  this  country 
is  the  best  and  most  prosperous  of  its  class  on 
earth.  That  this  is  so,  is  largely  due  to  the 
high  rate  of  wages  the  man  has  received,  and 
which  it  is  as  much  his  right  to  receive  as  it  is 
his  employer’s  duty  to  pay. 

I  use  the  terms  “right  to  receive”  and 
“  duty  to  pay,”  because  the  American  work¬ 
ingman,  as  the  best  of  his  type,  and  as  a  vital 
factor  in  all  that  constitutes  the  public  wreal, 
has  rights  here  which  must  be  respected ;  rights 
to  prosperity  and  to  the  means  by  which  that 
prosperity  is  to  be  attained,  and  which,  in  view 
of  the  general  well-being  of  a  land,  are  to  be 
recognized  (piite  as  clearly  as  arc  those  by 
which  his  employer  swells  his  fortune. 

Chinese  Immigration,  by  reason  of  the  China¬ 
man’s  willingness  to  work  for  comparatively 
nothing,  strikes  directly  at  these  rights  of  the 
workingman  and  at  the  best  interests  of  his 
household  ;  which,  if  correctly  viewed,  are  not 
only  as  dear  to  him,  but  (piite  as  valuable  to 
the  nation,  as  are  those  of  any  other  class  of 
its  citizens. 

Now,  the  American  workingman  and  his 
family  cannot  exist  and  retain  their  prosperity, 
tkeir  comfort,  their  decency,  and  theAr  irurlh  to 
the  nation  at  the  wages  a  Chinaman  would  be 
glad  to  receive ;  and  I  affirm  that  this  quality 
of  the  workingman  and  his  home  -which  exists 
and  is  to  be  perpetuated  by  a  comparatively 
high  rate  of  wages— cannot  be  lowered  without 
great  public  injury.  AVe  should  remember 
that  this  is  not  a  (piestion  of  competition  be¬ 
tween  American  citizens,  but  betweim  .Ameri¬ 
cans  and  barbarians;  and  that  as  a  factor  in 
national  prosperity,  a  barbarian,  even  if  he 
will  work  for  lower  wages,  is  not  as  conducive 
to  the  country’s  welfare  as  an  American  who 
demands  a  higher  rate. 

I  have  said  that  Chinese  immigration  is  urged 
and  defended  by  the  upper  or  brain-working 
classes,  and  by  them  with  an  apiuirent  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  its  effect  on  the  hand-workers  as  heart¬ 
less  as  it  is  unwise.  Let  me  make  an  arynmen- 
tixm  ad  hominem  application  of  this  theory,  and 
see  how  it  would  w’ork. 

I  receive  fi'om  my  church  wages  to  the 

amount  of  $ - .  This  enables  me  to  have 

those  comforts  and  to  make  that  provision  for 
my  family  in  the  way  of  clothing,  food,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  general  well-being,  so  nece.ssary  in 
our  American  view  to  the  i(roper  environments 
of  the  home.  Now,  jilacing  my  work  upon  the 
purely  wage-basis,  to  which  the  workingman 
and  his  family  must  come,  how  would  I  like  it 
if  the  Rev.  John  Chinaman,  D.D.,  were  to 
make  his  appearance  and  say  to  my  trustees: 
“Gentlemen,  I  can  do  the  work  your  pastor 
does  for  iS2.')0  or  SSW)  a  year.  The  stable  in 
which  he  kee[>8  ,his  horse  is  good  enough  for 
my  family.  Y'ou  hire  me  ?  ”  And  further,  how 
would  I  like  it  if  my  trusb'cs  should  sav  tome: 
“Y'ou  and  your  family  must  meet  this  com[»e- 
tition,  or  this  truly  eminent  divine  must  take 
your  place?”  Well -such  is  the  weakness  of 
human  nature — I  wouldn’t  like  it  at  all;  and 
as  I  and  my  family  are  a  great  deal  dearer  to 
me,  and  in  my  judgment,  much  more  valuable 
to  the  country  than  my  friend  from  China  and 
his  would  be,  if  I  could  prevent  this  state  of 
affairs,  I  think  I'd  try! 

Again,  to  carry  the  theory  into  the  pure 
ether  of  political  life.  Senator  Hoar,  with  a 
comfortable  bank  account  that  no  Chinese 
immigration  could  touch,  made  a  thrilling 
si>eech  some  time  ago  from  his  place  in  the 
Senate,  in  favor  of  this  immigration,  and 
against  the  intolerance  of  refusing  to  widcome 
the  Chinaman  with  open  arms  to  be  a  partaker 

of - the  workingman’s  bread,  of  course,  but 

not  of  the  rolls  eaten  by  the  families  of  Sena¬ 
tors.  Exactly ! 

But  how  would  the  Senator  view  the  subject 
should  he  receive  a  letter  from  his  constitu¬ 
ents,  informing  him  that  a  statesman  from 
China  had  lately  arrived  in  Worcester,  and  had 
kindly  offered  to  do  the  work  of  a  Senator  for 
the  aforesaid  $250  or  $3i)0  per  annum,  and  re- 
(piesting  him  to  be  so  obliging  us  to  take  an 
early  train  for  home,  where  alas!  he  should 
find  on  his  arrival  that  numerous  other  Chi¬ 
nese  gentlemen  had  so  impartially  distributed 
themselves  in  all  other  vocations  and  call¬ 
ings,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  distinguished 
Senator  should  find  it  impossible  to  support 
his  family,  unless  by  bringing  them  down  to 
the  plane  and  the  wages  of  his  friends  from 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang  ?  How  would  the  Senator 
like  that  ?  And  if  such  were  actually  the 
startling  conditions  of  the  problem,  I  should 
be  pleased  to  in<[uire  whether  they  would,  or 
would  not,  be  likely  to  work  any  modification 

of  his  views  touching  the  intolerance  of - ? 

It  may  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  income  of 
the  Stuiator  being  thus  suddenly  swept  away; 
but  that  precisely  is  what  the  logic  of  his 
si>eech  would  do  for  the  workingman.  And  is 
that  any  less  painful  for  him  than  for  a  cul¬ 
tured  statesman  from  Massachusetts?  Just 
here  lie  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  whole 
case:  that  we  do  not  stop  to  think  that  these 
are  literally  the  terrible  facts  which  Chinese 
immigration  would  force  the  workingman  and 
his  family  to  face.  Would  the  Senator  like  the 
chalice  pres.sed  to  his  own  lijjs  ?  But  perhaps 
he  might  rise  and  blandly  say  “.Ah  yes;  cpiite 
so!  But  a  wise  Providence  has  so  ordered  it 
that  the  Senator  business  is  a  matter  of  brain, 
and  not  of  hand-work.  The  Chinaman, 
through  his  lack  of  ability  and  education,  is 
unfortunately  debarred  from  occupying  the 
position  I  adorn,  and  consecpiently,  as  I  and 
ray  family  cannot  be  affected  by  the  immigra¬ 
tion  I  so  eloquently  advocate,  and  as  it  touches 
only  the  workingman  and  his  interests,  all 
men  of  unbiased  minds  must  readily  see  the  in¬ 
tolerance  of - .”  Which  simply  means  that 

the  Senator  and  pretty  much  the  entire  cla.ss 
he  ret)re.sents,  are  very  easily  reconciled  to 
other  jteople’s  troubles. 

Has  it  then  come  to  this,  that  tho  more  for¬ 
tunate,  the  wealthier,  the  brain-working  clas.s- 
es  in  this  country  shall  favor  Chinese  immi¬ 
gration  simply  because  it  does  not  touch  their 
pockets,  their  comforts,  their  dome.stic  inter¬ 
ests,  while  they  look  with  utter  indifference  at 
the  way  in  which  it  militates  against  these 
blessings  when  possessed  by  that  vast  and  in¬ 


valuable  class  of  citizens,  the  hand-workers  of 
the  nation  ? 

To  my  mind  there  was  nothing  in  all  the 
horrors  of  Slavery  which  evinced  a  more  heart¬ 
less  brutality,  a  meaner  selfishness,  or  a  more 
inconceivable  blindness  to  the  w’elfare  of  the 
Republic,  than  this.  The  prosperity  of  the 
hand-workingman,  which  depends  on  living 
wages  for  him  and  his  family,  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  our  own ;  and  they  who  as 
brain-workers  are  safe  from  this  competition, 
are  yet  willing  to  injure  their  hand-working 
brothers,  would  do  well  to  remember  the  words 
of  Whittier— 

"  That  laws  of  changeless  justice  bind 
Oppressor  with  oppressed ; 

.And  close  as  sin  and  suffering  joined. 

We  march  to  Fate  abreast.” 

To  me  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  so-called 
upper  classes  of  Americans,  if  they  believe  in 
the  value  of  our  civilization,  can  approve  of 
Chinese  immigration,  unless  they  are  willing 
to  have  it  strike  them  precisely  where  it  does 
the  hand-workingman :  in  the  immense  dimi¬ 
nution,  if  not  the  complete  destruction,  of  the 
incomes  on  which  they  are  to  live.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  man  in  those  “upper 
classes  ”  who  would  favor  Chinese  immigra¬ 
tion  if  he  kneic  it  would  absolutely  destroy  his 
means  of  living— not  one.  What  right  has  he 
then  to  favor  it  when  he  knows  it  will  do  just 
that  to  the  hand-worker  ? 

I  do  believe,  however,  and  most  certainly 
hope,  that  the  workingman  who  loves  his  dear 
ones  wduld  not  submit  to  this  wrong,  which 
would  tend  simply  to  put  his  decrease  in  wages 
into  his  employer’s  pockets,  without  a  resist¬ 
ance  that  would  cause  the  ears  of  our  .American 
Israel  to  tingle  as  did  those  of  the  Israel  of 
old  When  tlie  country  is  prosperous,  when 
corporations  and  manufacturers  (as  heaven 
knows)  are  making  money  fast  enough,  what 
moral  right  have  they  to  seek  for  an  increase 
of  wealth  through  the  infernal  machinery  of  a 
competition  that  woiild  destroy  the  prosperity 
of  so  large  and  valuable  a  portion  of  the  poi)U- 
lation  as  the  hand -workingmen  and  their 
households  ? 

And  shall  our  legislation  on  this  subject  be 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  man,  while 
it  not  only  utterly  ignores,  but  tends  to  com¬ 
pletely  break  down,  the  i>rosperity  of  the  poor 
man,  who  by  the  sale  of  his  labor  alone  may 
find  the  means  to  shelter  all  that  he  holds 
dear  on  earth  ?  The  workingman  knows  his 
strength;  and  the  party  that  should  venture 
on  this  outrage  would  be  hurled  so  far  from 
life,  that  the  trumpet  of  Gabriel  would  fail  to 
call  it  in  time  for  the  general  resurrection. 

Here  then  is  my  view  of  Chinese  immigra¬ 
tion:  We  should  have  it  for  .American  hand¬ 
workers  just  as  soon  as  .American  brain-work¬ 
ers  are  willing  to  have  it  for  themselves. 

WzBhIngtou,  N.  J. 


JERRY  McAULEY. 

By  Aagnsta  Moore. 

Not  “the  late  Jerry  McAuley.”  What  sense 
is  there  in  speaking  thus  of  one  who  “shall 
never  die  ”  ?  He  believed  in  Jesus.  We  know 
the  promise.  AVliy  will  tho.se  who  call  them¬ 
selves  by  the  name  of  Christ,  so  constantly 
contradict  w’hat  He  says  ?  If  any  man  of  this 
generation  etill  is,  that  man  is  Jerry  AIcAuley. 
And  his  work  follows  him,  and  will  till  the  end 
of  time.  I  was  never  but  once  privileged  to  at¬ 
tend  his  meetings,  but  the  memory  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  it  remain,  and  ever  will. 

When,  from  what  we  see  and  hear  in  the 
churches  and  in  society,  and  in  almost  every 
respectable  walk  of  life,  w’o  have  well  nigh 
concluded  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  forsaken 
earth,  a  consideration  of  wduit  He  has  been  do¬ 
ing  in  and  through  this  brand  plucked  when 
half  consumed  from  the  burning,  renew’s  faith, 
hope,  and  courage,  as  hardly  anything  else  of 
j>resent  times  can.  Tlu^  Spirit  ((f  God  is  still 
among  men,  and  has  still  almighty  power.  We 
see,  too,  by  watching  Jerry’s  s[)irit  tind  meth¬ 
ods,  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  some 
popular  preachers  who  are  hired  iiy  the  church¬ 
es  toi>nach  what  suits  and  Interests  them,  what 
the  trouble  is  with  many  of  the  ministers  and 
the  chur(  hes  now’. 

Poor  and  plain  Jerry  Mc.Auley  may  teach  a 
lesson  how  to  i>reach  tin*  Gosi)cl.  He  was  asin- 
ner:  he  knew  it.  He  lu'cvled  saving:  he  knew 
that.  A  man  who  knows  himstdf  to  be  lost, 
has  some  idea  of  the  value  of  salvation,  and 
feels  some  eagerness  to  secur(>  it  while  yet  it  is 
offered.  And  when  In;  has  acceptc'd  the  free 
grm  e,  and  feels  in  his  .soul  that  Christ  is  his, 
he  is  grateful;  he  is  anxious  that  other  lost 
ones  should  realizt;  their  condition  and  their 
hope,  and  that  they  should  lice  for  refuge. 
Could  you  get  such  a  man  to  use  himself  all  up 
preparing  an  elegant,  entertaining  sermon  ? 
Could  you  tame  him  down  to  making  heads 
and  points  in  preeise,  regular  order  ?  Verily, 
no.  He  will  tell  p('ople  you  are  all  lost  till  you 
come  to  Jesus.  Except  ye  repent,  ye  .shall  all 
likewise  {lerisli.  .And  there  is  no  time  for  delay, 
for  criticism,  for  admiration  of  that  beautiful 
discourse,  or  for  that  love  of  a  minister.  Rc;- 
pent!  repent!  This  is  what  you  are  to  do: 
turn  instantly  to  Christ,  taking  the  salvation 
He  has  dearly  bought  for  you,  and  then  show 
that  you  have  taken  it  by  obeying  all  He  says. 

Ministers  are  intended  for  alarmists.  If  they 
are  not  such,  they  have  mis.sed  their  calling. 
They  are  set  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  commanded  to  cry  unto  the  dead  “Re¬ 
pent,  repent ;  for  unless  ye  re[>ent  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish.”  They  are  set  to  show  all  who 
are  out  of  Christ  their  danger,  and  to  cause 
them  to  feel  it.  Only  tho.se  who  realize  that 
they  are  lost,  will  ever  eare  to  be  .saved.  How 
many,  under  the  too  widely  i)revalent  style  of 
preaching,  do  realize  that  they  are  lost  souls, 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins?  Christ  came  not 
to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repent¬ 
ance.  So  now  as  of  old,  the  publicans  and  har¬ 
lots  enter  into  the  kingdom,  while  the  (out¬ 
wardly)  correct  and  elegant  remain  outside, 
and  they  perish.  How  can  their  jireachers  an¬ 
swer  the  questionings  they  are  soon  to  meet  ? 

We  know  it  is  felt  to  be  impolite  and  inele¬ 
gant  to  declare  to  w’ell-dresseii,  comfortable 
looking  hearers,  perhaps  scholarly  and  ari.sto- 
cratic,  the  solemn  truths  of  God  ;  but  will  He 
accept  this  as  any  excuse  ?  And  when  all  fal.se 
glosses  and  unreal  shows  are  over,  will  the 
cow’ardly  or  the  unfaithful  minister  excuse 
himself  ? 

Jerry  Mc.Auley  will  have  none  to  meet  him 
with  the  reproach  “  Y’ou  kept  back  from  me 
the  Truth  you  were  .set  to  utter,  and  by  your  un¬ 
faithfulness  I  am  forever  lost.”  When  a  boy 
Jerry  came  from  Ireland,  and  fell  into  bad 
company.  He  became  a  river  thief,  was  .sent  to 
State’s  Prison,  and  there  was  converted.  He 
was  converted,  and  he  prove(l  it  by  his  works. 
He  opened  the  Water-street  Mission  when  he 
came  out  of  pri.son,  and  day  and  night  he  la¬ 
bored  to  save  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of 
men  and  women.  Without  education,  without 
funds,  without  many  friends  to  human  view, 
his  undertaking  seemed  desiierate.  But  Jerry 
believed  in  Him  to  whom  he  had  turned.  He 
just  called  to  Him  for  help,  and  help  came. 
Bankers  became  aware  of  Jerry’s  efforts,  and 
by-and-by  a  mission-house  was  built  for  him. 

I  think  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge  and  Messrs. 
Fisk  &  Hatch  of  Nassau  street  had  a  hand  in 
the  enteriuise.  Young  ladies  from  wealthy 
families  came  down  to  Water  street  to  lead  the 
singing  in  the  meetings,  and  to  play  on  the 


piano,  Mrs.  McAuley  was  a  true  yoke-fellow 
with  her  husband.  With  heart  and  hand  she 
helped  him  on  in  his  arduous  but  blessed 
work.  A  few  years  ago  the  Cremorne  Garden 
(one  of  the  worst  places  in  New  Y’ork)  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  Jerry,  and  consecrated  to  the  work 
of  the  Lord.  He  has  there  reached  the  fallen 
classes  as  hardly  any  other  has.  Mrs.  McAuley 
welcomed  kindly  the  poor  human  wrecks 
brought  in  by  her  husband.  God  gave  the 
faithful  pair  gem.s  for  their  crowns,  and  now 
husband  has  gone  first  to  wear  them.  It  is 
said  that  the  widow  is  well  able  to  remain  sole 
manager  of  the  Cremorne  Mission.  She  has 
been  so  practically  for  months,  because  of  the 
feeble  health  of  her  husband.  He  said  before 
he  left  prison,  that  all  of  one  of  his  lungs  was 
gone,  and  part  of  the  other.  Yet  behold  the 
noble  w'ork  done  by  this  dying  man !  Jerry, 
whole-souled  worker,  steadfast  fisher  for  men, 
thou  art  not  dead ;  but  sleeping  till  thou  wak- 
est,  good-bye. 

GENEVA  FRESBYTERIAL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Dear  Evaitgelist :  Oaks  Corners  is  a  small  vil¬ 
lage  in  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  in  the  town  of 
Phelps,  on  the  Auburn  branch  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  midway  between  Gene¬ 
va  and  Phelps.  Here  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week  we  met  in  the  old  church  built  in  1804, 
tho  first  Presbyterian  church  erected  in  the 
town  of  Pheliis.  Two  have  since  been  built 
and  this  has  been  remodelled,  and  is  very 
pleasant  and  attractive.  The  one  shadow  of 
the  day  was  the  serious  illness  of  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Doolittle,  our  first  Vice-President,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of 
Oaks  Corners,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  Church,  and  an  invaluable  helper  in  every 
good  work.  She  was  tenderly  remembered  in 
the  prayers  of  the  day,  and  in  the  welcome 
given  by  Mrs.  Edward  Hammond,  the  Vice- 
President,  as  in  the  response  by  Miss  Hawley, 
the  President  of  the  Woman’s  Presbyterial 
Missionary  Society. 

For  the  morning  Bible  reading  “On  duties 
to  others,”  texts  had  been  distributed  through 
the  audience,  so  that  many  had  a  part  in  this 
beautiful  oldening  exercise.  The  golden  text 
for  the  afternoon  reading  by  Mrs.  Hunn,  was 
“  Put  me  in  remembrance,”  ami  this  with  un¬ 
abated  love  and  interest  was  sent  to  all  the^ 
missionaries,  and  all  the  absent  co-workers 
who  have  a  share  in  the  evangelist.  Let  all 
take  the  Concordance,  and  see  what  a  feast 
they  will  have  while  being  “init  in  remem¬ 
brance.” 

Miss  .Addie  Cross  led  us  at  the  organ  in  the 
hymns  of  the  day,  opening  with  “The  morn¬ 
ing  light  is  breaking,”  which,  sung  to  the  tune 
of  Webb,  is  a  grand  opening  for  a  missionary 
meeting.  Then  we  had  “On  the  mountain-top 
appearing,”  “  Hark  the  voice  of  Jesus  calling,” 
“  Ye  Christian  heralds  go  proclaim,”  “Always 
with  us,”  etc.,  in  all  nine  helpful  hymns. 

From  the  most  of  the  Societies  we  had  short, 
verbal  reports,  showing  continued  interest,  and 
marked  progress  in  some.  From  Ovid  we  wel¬ 
comed  the  one  new  one,  “  The  Young  Ladies’ 
and  Children’s  Working  Society.”  Does  not 
that  have  a  good  substantial  ring  ?  Two  not 
represented  sent  regrets,  and  our  new  Corre- 
s)>onding  Secretary  suggests  that  all  be  as 
I)rom])t  as  Romulus  and  West  Fayette,  in  case 
none  ean  be  present.  It  is  pleasant  as  well  as 
desirable  to  hear,  more  so  to  see,  the  dear  old 
faces,  and  to  welcome  new  ones. 

Birthday  thank-offering  boxi's  are  gradually 
gaining  favor.  The  Treasurer  of  each  Society 
holds  tho  box,  and  as  each  holy’s  birthday 
comes  around,  she  puts  into  the  box  as  many 
pennies  as  she  is  years  old,  and  as  much  more 
as  she  pleases,  but  no  less.  No  one  need  know 
how  much  she  puts  in.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  box  is  opened,  and  tho  contents  sent  to 
some  siiecial  object.  As  far  as  we  know,  ours 
are  to  be  api>ropriated  this  year  to  a  needed 
chapel  for  Miss  Olmsted,  our  Presbyterial 
Home  Mission  teacher  in  Richfield,  Utah,  who 
still  works  on  ho[)efully  and  bravely.  A  letter 
was  read  from  her,  and  a  message  given  from 
Miss  Lockwood  in  Nephi,  Utah,  telling  of  in¬ 
creasing  .strength  with  multiplying  labors,  and 
asking  for  another  teacher,  as  her  Presbytery 
has  voted  her  an  assistant.  'Ihere  is  no  mini.s- 
ter  and  no  other  Christian  on  the  ground.  Her 
school  Inis  so  itnu  eased,  t  Init  she  te(ds  she  must 
have  help,  and  asks  if  Geneva  Presbytery  has 
not  more  young  ladies  who  have  a  mind  to  the 
work  and  can  be  spared. 

Mi.ss  Hawley  reminded  us  of  our  i)ledge  of 
$400  to  Mi.ss  Olmstecl,  and  $.500  to  Mrs.  Dunlap, 
who  is  now  under  the  shc'idow  of  the  cholera. 
None  of  their  own  family  have  died,  but  it  is 
there,  an  overhanging  cloud,  and  they  need 
special  prayer. 

Mrs.  Hunn  read  a  valuable  article  in  regard 
to  the  Freedinen,  for  whom  interest  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  Geneva  Presbytery.  More  Societies  are 
taking  up  the  w'ork.  It  is  assuming  a  more 
detinite  form.  Now  tlmt  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Woman’s  Executive  (Jonirnittee  of  Home 
Missions,  we  know  what  to  do.  For  informa¬ 
tion  send  to  Mrs.  R.  H.  Allen,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
In  regard  to  boxes  (or  l)arr(ds,  which  we  here 
like  better,  as  much  more  easily  handled  and 
less  freight),  send  to  Mrs.  C.  E.  Colter,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  BcK>k.s,  clothing,  etc.,  are  wanted. 
Mrs.  McFarland  in  Siam  also  asks  for  gifts  for 
her  pupils  for  Christmas.  She  specially  wants 
six  silver  thimbles  for  rewards.  If  a  speedy 
effort  was  made,  a  box  would  reach  Petchaburi 
before  Christmas.  Good  work  for  some  mis¬ 
sion  band. 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  the  young  peo- 
}>le  start  missionary  reading  circles  for  the 
Winter  evenings.  Tak(‘  ui»  a  country,  for  in¬ 
stance.  It  would  be  a  ludi)  in  many  ways.  .A 
pretty  mite-box  was  shown,  with  a  suggestion 
to  send  to  l.CtI  Cdiestnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  the  tract  “  Mrs.  Pickett’s  Mi.ssionary- 
box,”  twenty  cents  a  dozen.  For  the  boxes, 
send  to  Mrs.  C.  T.  Whih’,  20  North  Washington 
S(pmre,  New  York  city.  They  c.ost  nothing  but 
po.stage.  Even  “  two  cents  a  w(iek  and  a  pray¬ 
er  ”  will  do  wonderful  things.  Miss  H.  A. 
Wo(xlbridge,  at  i)resent  at  Clifton  Springs, 
read  us  a  beautiful  iwem,  entitled  “God  wills 
it,”  nineteen  four  line  verses,  commencing 

••  There  is  a  .story  (which  I  newl  not  tell), 

How  Godfrey  hsl  the  hosts  of  Chrlsteiidorn 
To  .snatch  from  the  blaspheming  inlidel 
Tliat  spot  so  sanctified,  the  Saviour's  tomb.” 

Mi.s3  Hawley  told  us  we  must  not  let  our  zeal 
for  one  dei)artment  of  the  mi.s.sion  workover- 
balance  the  other.  While  doing  all  we  can  for 
Home  Missions,  we  must  not  forget  the  600,000,- 
(KX)  who  will  never  hear  the  Go.spel  unle.ss  we 
send  it  to  them.  4tx»,000,r'00  of  these  are  within 
sixty  days  of  New  Y’ork  city. 

In  the  Bible  les.son  of  the  morning  came  the 
text  “Who  is  rny  neighbor?”  The  answer 
was  given  “Any  one  to  whom  we  may  do  good. 
Christian  neighborhood  is  not  a  matter  of 
s]>ace ;  it  is  a  matter  of  opportunity  to  do  good.” 
One  other  idea  in  that  morning  Bible  le.sson 
the  ladies  will  love  to  recall,  being  upon  1  Cor. 
ix.  22.  All  was  summed  up  by  Miss  Hawley  in 
the  one  word  “  tact,”  as  instanced  by  “  Paul  on 
Mars  Hill,  and  before  Agrii>pa,  such  extiuisite 
courtesy.”  The  Mission  Band  exercise  by 
eleven  young  girls  of  Oaks  Corners  between 
tho  ages  of  fifteen  and  eight,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mi.s8  Lena  Hammond,  was  one  of  the 
sfiecial  treats  of  the  day,  and  siiccial  thunks 
were  given  for  It. 

Mrs.  Hairser  of  the  ?Jethodi3t  Episcojial 


Church,  now  at  Clifton  Springs,  told  us  of 
their  Mission  in  India,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Northern  Ganges  near  the  Himalaya  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  Presbyterian  Mission  Is  on  the  west 
side,  and  such  perfect  friendship  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Missions,  that  the  west  side  mis¬ 
sionary  used  to  say  to  her  husband,  “  Hauser, 

I  forget  what  Mission  I  belong  to  until  I  draw 
my  pay.”  From  Bible  texts  and  comments, 
she  gave  us  the  contrast  betw’een  obeying  the 
Lord  and  serving  Him,  and  serving  idols. 
Deut.  viii.  7-9,  18,  Lev.  xxvi.  6,  Micah  iv.  4, 
John  iv.  14,  Job  xxxv,  10,  Rev.  v.  9.  “  Can  we 
not  from  our  fullness  give  them  the  living 
bread  and  water,  and  so  safety  and  songs,  and 
the  looking  ahead  to  the  new  song,”  etc.  Mrs. 
Hauser  w’as  very  happy  in  her  manner  of  tell¬ 
ing  us  of  the  needs  of  our  sisters  across  the 
seas,  and  we  will  not  forget  her  or  her  earnest 
plea  for  them. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  Hamilton  of  Weedsport,  Cayuga 
county,  N.  Y’.,  the  Home  Mission  Secretary  of 
the  Cayuga  Presbyterial  Society,  brought  be¬ 
fore  us  the  wants  of  the  YVest,  esi>ecially  among 
the  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  If  I  had  not  made 
my  meeting  on  paper  so  long,  so  that  you  must 
be  very  tired  sitting,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
the  time  of  the  old  Crusaders,  as  did  Mrs.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  and  run  with  her  briefly  down  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  crusading  of  tho  women  for  temi>«rance 
and  mission  work  generally.  Although  Mrs. 
Hamilton  is  a  busy  home  mother,  while  w’ork- 
ing  with  her  own  hands  doing  woman’s  work 
on  a  largo  farm,  her  thoughts  reach  out  to 
those  who  have  no  sweet  home  life,  and  ia 
longing  to  do  something  for  them,  she  will 
sometimes  go  out  and  tell  others,  if  they  desire 
it,  of  those  things  which,  in  the  correspondence 
of  her  office,  may  come  to  her  more  than  to 
some  others.  The  144  teachers  are  only  a  be¬ 
ginning  of  what  are  needed.  Send  on  the“  Y’an- 
kee  school-ma’am,”  who  in  her  quiet,  Chris¬ 
tian  way  is  feared  more  than  the  United  States 
Government.  Build  schoolhouses,  and  make 
them  homelike.  If  possible,  send  an  organ 
and  a  bell  for  each  one.  Pray,  plan,  give  ac¬ 
cording  to  ability,  and  our  country  will  be  sav¬ 
ed.  Thanks  for  the  day’s  courtesy  was  re¬ 
sponded  to  kindly  by  Mrs.  Hammond,  and 
“Coronation”  closed  this  ideasant  meeting. 
But  we  must  tell  you  of  the  noon  lunch  in  the 
pleasant  parsonage  on  the  church  grounds. 
Could  they  have  had  any  better  in  the  “  good¬ 
ly  land  ”  that  “  flowed  with  milk  and  honey  ”  ? 
And  looking  off  from  the  church  and  parson¬ 
age  on  the  green  fields  as  the  day  was  closing, 
so  restful  and  quiet,  no  other  dwellings  in 
sight,  we  thought  of  the  1261st  and  1262nd 
hymns  in  Songs  for  the  Sanctuary. 

Next  Ai)ril  (precise  date  given  hereafter)  you 
arc  all  invited  to  Pheli>s  to  our  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  send  delegates  any  more,  but 
let  everybody  come  who  desires,  and  there  are 
always  basketfuls  left,  both  of  tho  perishable 
and  the  imperishable  food.  Do  not  forget  to 
come.  For  fear  you  do  not  know  where  Phelps 
is,  let  me  say  it  is  four  miles  east  of  Clifton 
Springs,  and  everybody  is  expected  to  know 
where  that  is.  They  arc  hoping  for  a  pastor 
soon  at  Oaks  Corners.  S. 

OakH  Corners,  Sopt.  24,  1884. 


PERMANENT  COMMITTEE  ON  TEMPERANCE. 

The  Fall  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held 
in  this  city  on  Sept.  30th.  The  reports  pre¬ 
sented  gave  ample  evidence  that  it  is  success¬ 
fully  performing  the  duties  assigned  to  it  by 
the  General  Assembly,  and  that  the  work  is 
being  organized  in  the  Churches,  Presbyteries 
and  Synods. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  (Rev.  W.  Y. 
Brown,  D.D.,)  was  n'quested  to  continue  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  conduct  its  general  correspondence 
as  ho  has  been  doing,  by  its  appointment, 
since  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  He  will 
give  special  attention  to  the  Institute  work, 
and  afford  personal  assistance  wherever  possi¬ 
ble.  'I'lie  reports  from  Temperance  Institutes, 
held  under  the  direction  of  Presbyterial  Stand¬ 
ing  Committees  on  Temperance,  are  very 
cheering,  and  this  method  of  work  gives  prom¬ 
ise,  of  good  r*'sults. 

Of  the  documents  recently  issued  by  the 
Committee,  No.  10  contains  the  action  of  the 
last  General  Assembly  on  Temi>erance;  No.  11 
is  designed  8[)ecially  for  the  Presbyterial  Stand¬ 
ing  Committees  on  Temperance;  No.  12  per¬ 
tains  to  the  organization  of  Sabbath-school 
temperance  societies  and  temperance  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  Sabbath-school  libraries;  and  No. 
13  is  a  formal  constitution  for  the  Sabbath- 
school  Temi>crance  Society. 

To  the  Committee  on  Publications  (consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  R.  D.  Harper,  John  Hall, 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  and  Elders  Andrew  Blair 
and  David  B.  Ivison,)  was  referred  the  matter 
of  preparing  and  publishing  a  manual  of  tem¬ 
perance  son.gs  and  hymnssuitable forSabbath- 
school  temperance  societies. 

The  ap)>eal  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
funds,  as  recommended  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  was  approved  ;  and  tho  hope  was  exiu'css- 
ed  that  there  will  be  a  generous  response  from 
tho  churches  throughout  tho  country,  the 
members  present  jdedging  themselves  to  .secure 
a  contribution  in  their  own  congregations.  By 
the  report  of  tho  treasurer,  it  appears  that  tho 
Committee  is  now  in  arrears  about  $6(M).  Let 
the  churches  put  this  important  cause  into  the 
schedule  of  objects  to  be  remembered  within 
the  year,  by  a  collection  or  an  offering,  and  thus 
give  the  Committee  means  to  meet  the  increas¬ 
ing  demands  upon  it,  and  tho  most  satisfactory 
results  may  confidently  be  anticipated.  Sure¬ 
ly  the  cause  is  too  imi)ortant  to  allow  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  be  crippled  in  its  operations  for  tho 
want  of  funds.  It  was  determined  to  publish  in 
the  religious  i>ress  and  as  a  tract  an  admirable- 
adilrcss  by  Robert  L.  Drummond,  Esep,  (Di.Sr- 
trict  Attorney  of  the  County)  delivered  at  the 
'remi)erance  Institute  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Cayuga,  on  the  topic  “  What  can  be  done  in 
the  Sunday-school  in  the  interest  of  Temper¬ 
ance  ?  ”  _ 


LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

Trust  not  so  much  to  the  comforts  of  God  as 
to  tlie  God  f>f  comforts. 

There  are  sweet  surprises  awaiting  many  a* 
humble  soul  fighting  against  great  odds  in  the 
battle  of  a  seemingly  commonplace  life. 

You  are  exerting  either  a  good  or  evil  inffu- 
ence  on  those  with  whom  you  daily  a.ssociate, 
and  you  should  be  careful  that  your  spirit  ami 
acta  are  in  harmony. 

Religion  is  nc»t  a  didactic  thing  that  words 
can  give  and  silence  can  withhold.  It  is  a 
spirit,  a  life,  an  as[(iration,  n  contagious  glory 
from  soul  to  soul,  a  spontaneous  uidon  with 
God.  Our  inward  unfaithfulneas  is  sure  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  it  ;  our  outward  policy  cannot  produce- 
it.  To  love  and  to  do  the  Holy  Will  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  way,  not  only  U)  know  the  truth,  but  to 
lead  others  to  know  it  too. — Martineau. 

A  little  girl,  s<-arce  four  years  old,  but  who  Is 
a  very  regular  attendant  upon  the  services  of 
God’s  house,  said  one  day  as  she  was  talking 

with  her  brother  and  sister,  “  Dr. -  does 

so,”  imitating  his  motion,  when  with  extended 
arms  he  summons  his  congregation  to  prayer, 
or  pronounces  upon  them  tho  benediction. 

“  Why  does  he  do  that?”  she  was  a^ked,  with 
curiosity  to  see  what  was  in  the  child’s  mind. 
The  sweet  answer  was  :  “  O  because  ho  wants 
to  take  all  the  people  in  the  church  np  in  his 
arms.”  What  a  beautiful  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  true  past'-r ! 
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Sunday,  Oct.  19,  1884. 


SOLOMON’S  CHOICE. 


The  Lesson :  1  Kinrjs  Hi.  5-15. 

5.  In  Oibeon  the  I/jrd  appeared  to  Solomon  In  a  dream 
by  nleht :  and  Ood  said.  Ask  what  I  shall  ftive  thee. 

6.  And  Solomon  said,  Thou  hast  shewed  unto  thy  servant 
David  my  father  great  mercy,  according  as  he  walked  be¬ 
fore  then  In  truth, and  In  righteousness,  and  In  uprightness 
of  heart  with  thee;  and  thou  hast  kept  for  him  this  great 
kindness,  that  thou  hast  given  him  a  son  to  sit  on  his 
throne,  as  it  is  this  day. 

7.  And  now,  O  Lord  my  Ood,  thou  hast  made  thy  servant 
king  Instead  of  David  my  father :  and  I  am  but  a  little 
child  ;  I  know  not  bow  to  go  out  or  come  in. 

8.  And  thy  servant  is  in  the  midst  of  thy  people  which 
thou  hast  chosen,  a  great  people,  that  cannot  be  numbered 
nor  counted  for  multitude. 

9.  Oive  therefore  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart  to 
Judge  thy  people,  that  I  may  discern  between  good  and 
bad  ;  for  who  is  able  to  Judge  this  thy  so  great  a  people  ? 

10.  And  the  speech  pleased  the  Lord,  that  Solomon  had 
asked  this  thing. 

11.  And  Ood  said  unto  him.  Because  thou  hast  asked  this 
thing,  and  hast  not  asked  for  thyself  long  life :  neither  hast 
asked  riches  for  thyself,  nor  bast  asked  the  life  of  thine 
enemies;  but  hast  asked  for  thyself  understanding  to  dis¬ 
cern  Judgment; 

12.  Behold,  I  have  done  according  to  thy  word :  lo  I  have 
given  thee  a  wise  and  an  understanding  heart:  so  that 
there  was  none  like  thee  before  thee,  neither  after  thee 
shatl  any  arise  like  unto  thee. 

13.  And  I  have  also  given  thee  that  which  thou  hast  not 
asked,  both  riches,  and  honor:  so  that  there  shall  not  be 
any  among  the  kings  like  unto  thee  all  thy  days. 

14.  And  if  thou  wilt  walk  In  my  ways,  to  keep  my  statutes 
and  my  commandments,  as  thy  father  David  did  walk,  then 
I  will  lengthen  thy  days. 

13.  And  Solomon  awoke;  and,  behold,  it  was  a  dream. 
And  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  stood  before  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Loid,  and  offered  up  burnt-offerings,  and 
offered  peace-offerings,  and  made  a  feast  to  all  his  servants. 

By  ABBOTT  £.  EITTRED6E,  D.D. 

Golden  Text—"  WiMom  is  the  principal  thing; 
therefore  get  icisdom."  Prov.  iv.  7.  Read  also 
Prov.  iii.  13,  x.  23,  xvi.  16,  James  i.  5. 

The  subject  of  this  lesson  is  “Solomon’s 
Choice,”  for  it  was  a  wonderful  choice,  both  in 
the  spirit  which  prompted  the  words  of  the 
young  king,  and  in  the  thing  w’hich  he  asked 
for. 

The  time  of  this  incident  was  about  B.  C. 
1015.  The  locality  was  Gibeon,  which  was  six 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  place  of  the 
tabernacle  and  altar.  Solomon  was  eighteen 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reign¬ 
ed  forty  years,  so  that  he  was  nearly  sixty  when 
he  died.  It  was  at  the  close  of  a  grand  relig¬ 
ious  festival  at  Gibeon,  that  God  spoke  to  Sol¬ 
omon  in  a  dream,  and  promised  to  give  him 
the  thing  which  he  wished  the  most.  (Verse  5.) 
Notice  other  instances  where  God  has  api>ear- 
ed  to  His  servants  at  night  in  dreams.  Gen. 
IV.  12-16  (to  Abraham),  Gen.  xx.  3-7  (to  Abime- 
lech),  Gen.  xxviii.  12-15  (to  Jacob),  Gen.  xxxi. 
24  (to  Laban),  Gen.  xxxvii.  5-9  (to  Joseph), 
Matt.  ii.  12  (to  the  Magi),  Acts  xvi.  9  (to  Paul), 
Acts  xxiii.  11  (to  Paul).  It  is  well  to  remind 
the  class  of  the  universal  iieace  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Israel  at  this  time,  and 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  people,  for  remem¬ 
bering  this,  it  would  have  been  natural  if  Solo¬ 
mon  had  answered  the  Lord  that  he  did  not 
need  anything  from  Him,  since  he  had  a  peace¬ 
ful,  prosperous  kingdom,  which  ensured  a  suc¬ 
cessful  reign.  And  then  it  would  be  well  to 
ask  the  scholars  what  they  would  have  an¬ 
swered  to  the  (luestion  of  God  had  they  been  in 
Solomon’s  place,  “A.sk  what  I  shall  give  thee.” 
Just  think  what  an  offer  this  was  from  Him 
•who  was  able  to  give  whatever  the  suppliant 
wished.  Perhaps  some  of  the  scholars  would 
have  asked  for  riches ;  and  a  rich  man  can  sur¬ 
round  himself  with  comforts  and  luxuries,  and 
his  very  wealth  gives  him  a  high  position  in 
the  community.  Others  would  have  asked  for 
earthly  honors,  for  the  applause  of  men,  for 
high  iiolitical  station.  Others  would  have  ask¬ 
ed  for  a  full  cup  of  pleasure,  for  a  clear,  bright 
sky  above  them,  for  hosts  of  friends,  for  a  path¬ 
way  beautiful  with  flowers  of  joy.  Others 
would  have  asked  for  long  life,  for  freedom 
from  racking  pain,  with  no  possibility  of  the 
coming  of  death  until  old  age  had  made  the 
grasshopper  a  burden.  Notice  now  the  answer 
cf  the  young  king  to  the  oflfer  of  the  Lord. 

Vebse  6.  He  begins  by  speaking  of  the  mer¬ 
cies  of  Ood  to  his  father  David,  and  he  bases 
his  retiuest  upon  these  mercies  of  a  covenant¬ 
keeping  Jehovah.  From  the  time  of  Abraham 
the  divine  promise  had  been  to  believing  pa¬ 
rents  and  to  their  children  (Gen.  xvii.  7),  and 
Solomon  claimed  this  jiromise,  as  he  made  his 
rccjuest  to  the  Lord.  And  then,  among  these 
^‘sure  mercies  of  David  ”  there  was  one  which 
to  David  was  the  greatest  of  all — the  gift  of  a 
son  who  should  sit  ujMjn  his  throne  (1  Kings  i. 
48).  And  Solomon,  as  this  promised  son,  has  a 
boldness  in  claiming  the  divine  favor.  And 
so  when  we  come  to  the  mercy-seat  with  our 
retpiests,  we  come  with  boldness,  resting  on 
the  sure  mercies  of  a  covenant-keeping  God, 
mercies  which  have  for  their  eternal  founda¬ 
tion  the  precious  blood  of  the  Son  of  God. 

“  My  soul,  ask  what  thou  wilt ; 

Thou  canst  not  bo  too  bold  ; 

Since  His  own  bl(»(nl  for  thee  Ho  spilt, 

Wii.at  else  can  He  withhold  V 

Verse  7.  Solomon  now  gives  the  lirst  of  two 
reasons  for  the  re<iuest  he  is  to  make,  and  it  is 
his  youth  and  inexi)erience.  “  I  am  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  child ;  I  know  not  how  to  go  out  or  come 
in.”  It  is  true  he  was  eighteen  years  <dd,  and 
this  is  the  age  when  many  a  young  man  feels 
that  he  knows  more  than  his  elders,  and  so  he 
is  puffed  up  with  silly  pride.  SiKndmens  of 
this  class  are  to  be  found  in  every  community. 
You  may  know  some  of  them.  But  Solomon, 
Although  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  with  the 
crown  of  a  mighty  kingdom  on  his  brow,  and 
every  one  ready  to  pay  him  homage,  yet  was 
not  made  proud,  but  felt  that  he  was  only  “a 
little  child,”  needing  a  guiding  haml  in  the 
transaction  of  the  imblic  business  of  the  realm. 
In  other  words,  his  head  was  not  turned  by 
worldly  honors,  and  we  shall  see  more  clearly 
the  beauty  of  this  humility  when  we  remember 
how  the  man  of  the  world  is  easily  puffed  up, 
and  when  he  secures  jKiwer  and  glory,  feels  no 
need  even  of  God’s  blessing.  Turn  to  Dan.  iv. 
30,  and  see  how  the  King  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
made  proud  and  God  defiant.  And  is  it  not 
true  of  many  Christians  also,  that  when  they 
are  prosiw'rous  in  business  they  forget  God  and 
His  favor,  they  neglect  prayer  and  the  sanctu¬ 
ary,  as  if  earthly  success  could  bring  them  any 
lasting  good  ?  If  there  is  one  thing  which  we 
all  need  constantly,  it  is  the  humility  which 
keeps  one  as  a  little  child  before  God,  and 
which  leans  on  Almighty  grace,  as  a  babe  is 
dejiendent  on  the  love  and  watchful  care  of 
the  mother.  It  is  true  of  all  of  us  that  we  do 
not  know  how  “  to  go  out  or  come  in,’’  except 
Go<l  leads  us  in  every  step.  We  need  His 
guidance  in  every  business  transaction,  in  our 
Boc'ial  life,  in  every  woni  and  act  and  puri*ose, 
and  unless  we  are  always  in  the  attitude  of  a 
little  child,  we  are  sure  to  go  wrong. 

*•  Lead  kindly  light!  aaiid  the  encircling  gloom 
Lead  thou  me  on ; 

The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  liouic. 

Lea<l  thou  me  on ; 

Keep  thou  my  feet.  I  do  not  ask  to 

The  distant  scene;  one  step’s  enough  for  me." 

Verse  8.  The  second  reason  for  the  rmpiest 
which  Solomon  is  to  make,  was  the  greatness 
of  the  work  entrusted  to  him.  “Thy  servant 
is  in  the  midst  of  Thy  jieople  which  Thou  hast 
chosen,  a  great  jieople  that  cannot  be  number- 
«tl  nor  counted  for  multitude.”  'Fo  be  the 
ruler  of  a  great  nation  is  a  more  difficult  task 
than  if  the  kingdom  were  small  and  the  duties 
less  severe.  But  in  the  case  of  Solomon  there 
was, this  additional  fact,  that  Israel  was  the 
l>eoi>le  “which  God  had  chosen”  —  that  is, 
chosen  to  be  His  representatives,  and  to  teach 
His  holy  law  to  an  unbelieving  world.  The 
work  of  Solomon,  therefore,  was  not  only  to 


rule  over  Israel,  but  .so  to  rule  that  the  nation 
should  carry  out  the  divine  will,  and  in  its 
prosperity  and  its  relations  to  other  nations 
should  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  be  a 
blessing  to  the  world.  It  was  this  which  led 
Solomon  to  feel  his  own  ignorance  and  help¬ 
lessness,  desiring,  as  he  did,  to  be  such  a  king 
over  Israel  as  God  would  have  him  to  be.  Now 
when  we  forget  that  all  our  actions  affect  God’s 
glory,  and  that  in  our  lives  is  enwrapped  a  di¬ 
vine  plan  for  the  good  of  our  fellow-men,  then 
we  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  a  higher  wis¬ 
dom  than  our  owm,  and  we  argue  that  in  the 
common  matters  of  our  daily  lives,  in  the  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling,  and  in  our  social  plans,  we  are 
able  to  do  our  duty  without  any  divine  assist¬ 
ance.  But  our  smallest  act  is  connected  with 
the  glory  of  God.  His  infinite  plan  covers  ev¬ 
ery  moment,  every  thought  and  word,  and 
hence  we  need  His  assistance  constantly,  in 
order  that  our  whole  lives  may  bless  the  world 
and  glorify  His  name. 

“  Take  myself,  and  I  will  be 
Ever,  only,  all  for  Thee.” 

Verse  9.  For  these  reasons — his  own  child¬ 
ish  ignorance  and  the  solemnity  of  the  work 
entrusted  to  him— Solomon  asks,  not  for  riches, 
not  for  glory,  not  for  selfish  happiness,  not  for 
anything  for  self,  but  for  “an  understanding 
heart  to  judge  Thy  people,  that  I  may  discern 
between  good  and  bad ;  for  who  is  able  to  j  udge 
this  Thy  so  great  a  people  ?  ”  By  “  an  under¬ 
standing  heart  ”  we  are  to  infer  that  his  pray¬ 
er  was  not  merely  for  political  sagacity  or 
worldly  wisdom,  but  for  a  divine  wisdom  which 
would  ensure  a  clear  perception  of  the  right, 
and  so  a  rei.gn  which  would  be  a  blessing  to  Is¬ 
rael,  and  thus  be  for  the  glory  of  God  (2  Chron. 

i.  10;  Prov.  ii.  3-9;  Psa.  Ixxii.  1,  2;  Heb.  v.  14). 
We  shall  understand  the  words  “  to  judge  Thy 
people”  when  we  remember  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  king  to  administer  justice,  and  all 
difficult  questions  were  brought  to  him  for  set¬ 
tlement  (1  Kings  iii.  16-28).  Now  notice 

1.  Solomon  asked  nothing  for  himself.  How 
many  of  our  prayers  are  selfish,  full  of  desires 
for  life  and  health  and  happiness ;  and  when 
no  answer  comes,  we  wonder  that  we  have  not 
prevailed  with  Gotl,  and  we  arc  tempted  to 
doubt  His  faithfulness. 

2.  Solomon’s  reiiuest  looked  only  to  the 
glory  of  God.  And  we  have  not  a  single  prom¬ 
ise  of  an  answer  to  any  other  kind  of  a  prayer. 
A  great  deal  is  said  by  those  who  believe  in 
what  are  called  “Faith  Cures,”  in  regard  to 
the  promise  given  to  faith;  but  they  forget 
that  faith  is  only  one  of  the  conditions  of  ac¬ 
ceptable  i)rayer.  There  are  other  conditions, 
such  as  sincerity  (Deut.  iv.  29),  a  holy  life  (1 
Peter  iii.  12),  humility  (Job.  xxxv.  13),  patience 
(Psa.  xl.  1),  confession  of  sin  (Matt.  vi.  12), 
perseverance  (Psa.  Ixxxviii.  1,  Rom.  xii,  12), 
and  the  desire  for  God’s  glory  (1  Kings  viii.  43, 
1  Sam.  vii.  26,  Psa.  cix.  21).  I  say  nothing  at 
this  time  on  the  <iuestion  “Are  there  miracles 
of  physical  healing  at  the  present  day 't  ”  but 
I  would  enter  my  earnest  protest  against  the 
teaching  of  very  many,  that  if  I  am  sick  and 
pray  for  healing  grace,  believing  that  I  shall  be 
answered  as  I  ask,  my  recovery  is  sure.  Only 
when  I  pray  with  the  one  and  only  desire  for 
the  glory  of  God,  have  I  any  promise  of  an 
answer ;  and  even  then  it  may  not  be  for  His 
glory  that  I  should  be  restored  to  health.  I 
am  only  sure  of  the  answer  which  I  long  for 
when  I  i)ray  for  .'ipiritnal  ble.ssings,  as  was  the 
case  with  Solomon  in  our  lesson. 

Verses  10-13.  Why  was  God  pleased  with 
the  prayer  of  Solomon  ?  Ans. — Because  he 
had  asked  only  for  a  divine  titne.ss  for  his 
great  work  (James  iv.  3,  i.  5).  He  could  have 
asked  for  “  long  life,”  but  length  of  days  does 
not  ensure  happiness.  He  could  have  asked 
for  “  riches,”  but  many  a  rich  man  is  miser¬ 
able,  for  riches  cannot  feed  the  soul.  He 
could  have  asked  for  “  the  life  of  his  enemies,” 
but  victory  without  God’s  favor  would  have 
been  a  poor  gift.  W'hat  he  did  ask  for  was  wis¬ 
dom  from  the  mind  of  God,  and  so  we  find  in 
verse  12  that  he  received  more  than  he  asked 
for  -not  only  wisdom,  but  such  an  abundance 
that  he  was  the  wisest  man  in  all  tin*  world. 
“  There  was  none  like  thee  before  thee,  nei¬ 
ther  after  thee  .shall  any  arise  like  unto  thee.” 
He  had  a  wisdom  which  comi)assed  a  profound 
knowledge  of  God’s  creation,  vegetable  and 
animal  (1  Kings  iv.  33)  a  knowledge  of  men,  so 
that  he  wrote  three  thousand  maxims  full  of 
the  deejiest  wisdom  (1  Kings  iv.  32).  And  from 
all  lands  people  thronged  to  Jerusalem  to  see 
and  hear  this  wonderful  man  (Eee.  i.  16 ;  1 
Kings  iv.  31,  x.  1-13). 

And  then  because  he  i>leased  God  by  his 
unselfish  request,  he  na-eivetl  the  blessings 
which  he  tlid  not  ask  for  (verse  13),  riches  and 
honor  above  all  other  kings  (Eph.  iii.  20;  1 
John  V.  14;  Matt.  vi.  33;  Luke  xii.  31).  We 
need  not  be  anxious  about  tmnporal  blessings, 
if  our  hearts  are  fixed  upon  the  glory  of  God. 
We  need  not  even  i)ray  for  tlu'in,  for  He  who 
is  i>leased  with  our  entire  consecration  to  His 
service  will  supply  all  our  need  (Phil.  iv.  19), 
so  that  we  shall  have  everything  and  abound. 
Let  self  go,  and  let  the  glory  of  our  Ma.stcr  fill 
our  hearts  ami  minds,  for  He  who  watches  our 
faithful  service  will  see  that  we  lack  nothing. 

Vki'.se  14.  God  ma  le  another  promise  to 
Solomon  in  this  night  vision,  but  it  was  <-<>ndi- 
tional,  whereas  the  others  [(receding  had  been 
ab.solute.  He  promised  him  long  life  if  he  kei(t 
His  Commandinents  tPsa.  xci.  16;  Prov.  iii.  2; 
Eph.  vi.  3;  Deut.  xxx.  20).  Solomon  failed  to 
keep  this  condition,  and  so  he  died,  while  yet 
in  his  priiiK',  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Obedi¬ 
ence  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  blessings  from 
God.  If  our  lives  are  not  lioly,  then  our  pray¬ 
ers  will  not  be  answered,  our  plans  will  not  be 
truly  successful,  and  even  our  days  on  earth 
will  be  shortened.  It  is  right  t<(  love  life,  right 
to  pray  for  old  age  without  its  infirmities,  but 
our  liays  are  in  God’s  hands,  and  if  we  do  not 
serve  Him  with  holy  he,lrt^,  He  may  cut  off 
our  lives  before  the  age  of  ri|)('ne.-<s.  Hut  do 
not  earnest  and  devoted  Ghristians  often  die 
in  early  life  ’?  Y<‘s.  And  the  only  explanation 
is  that  the  Master  has  a  grainier  work  awaiting 
them  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  He  knows  the 
best  time  for  you  and  me  to  go  Home,  but  our 
one  care  should  be  to  walk  step  by  step,  led  by 
His  wisdom,  and  serve  Him  faithfully  while  we 
live. 

God  bless  this  rich  lesson  t<(  teachers  and 
scholars. 

Tile  Rev.  .John  \V*“sley  conceived  tlie  idea, 
that  after  his  death  Fietcher,  Vic;ir  of  Madcli>y, 
was  to  lie  his  siuvesaor.  Under  this  conviction 
he  wrote  t  >  him  as  follows  ;  “  But  you  will  nat¬ 
urally  say  ‘  I  am  not  tsiual  to  the  task  ;  1  have 
n  ither  grace  nor  gifts  for  such  an  em|iloyment.’ 
Y'ou  .say  true  ;  it  is  certain  you  have  not.  An<l 
wholuis?  But  do  you  not  know  Him  who  is 
able  to  give  them  ?  Perhaps  not  at  once,  but 
rather  day  by  day;  as  each  day  is,  so  shall 
your  strength  be.  But  this  implies,  you  may 
say, ‘a  thousand  crosses,’ such  as  I  feel  I  am 
not  abh*  to  bear.  You  are  not  able  to  bear 
them  non- ;  and  they  are  not  now  come.  When¬ 
ever  they  do  come,  will  He  not  send  them  in 
due  number,  weight,  and  inciisure?  And  will 
they  not  all  be  for  your  profit,  tliat  you  may  be 
a  partaker  of  His  holiness?  ” 


Friends  are  disc'ivered  rathiT  than  made; 
they  are  people  who  are  in  their  own  nature 
friends,  only  they  <lon’t  know  each  other;  but 
certain  things,  like  poetry,  music,  and  paint¬ 
ings,  ar<‘  like  the  freemason’s  sign — they  reveal 
the  initiated  to  each  other. — Mrs.  Stowe. 


lleU0iott!9 


The  Christian  Intelligencer : 

An  important  Conference  in  relation  to  the 
interests  and  treatment  of  the  Indians  has  been 
in  session  at  Mohonk  Lake.  Yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  (Sept.  24th)  most  interesting  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Miss  A.  C.  Fletcher  and  Gen.  Mill- 
roy.  Miss  Fletcher  has  exhibited  remarkable 
executive  and  judicial  ability  in  conducting  the 
Omahas  to  a  large  degree  of  civilization.  Ear¬ 
ly  in  life  she  lost  a  moderate  but  sufficient  pa¬ 
trimony  by  such  a  misfortune  as  all  men  are 
exposed  to,  and  was  thrown  upon  her  own  re¬ 
sources.  She  graduated  from  the  Peabody  In¬ 
stitute  connected  with  Harvard  College,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Northwest  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  some  Indian  mounds  as  a  student 
of  archaeology  and  ethnology.  She  found  the 
Omahas  despondent  and  restless.  They  were 
related  to  the  Poncas,  who  in  gross  violation  of 
the  promises  made  to  them,  had  been  driven 
from  their  homes  and  compelled  to  settle  in  the 
most  unhealthy  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory. 
The  Omahas  were  in  great  fear  lest  they  should 
also  be  forced  to  abandon  the  lands  they  had 
occupied  for  generations.  Miss  Fletcher  de¬ 
termined  to  secure  their  lauds  for  them  if  pos¬ 
sible,  She  visited  Washington  and  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  carrying  through  Congress  a  bill  en¬ 
abling  the  Omahas  to  select  and  hold  home¬ 
steads  out  of  the  lands  of  the  reservatii  (n.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  Territory,  she  conducted  the 
division,  adjusting  conflicting  ilaims,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  almost  the  entire 
tribe  settled  upon  homesteads  secured  to  the 
separate  families  by  patents  from  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  account  she  gave  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  one  of  rare  interest  and  was  heard 
with  close  attention. 

Only  inferior  in  interest  to  this  remarkable 
story  was  the  description  by  Gen.  Millroy  of 
the  habits,  the  oiiinions,  the  desires,  and  the 
c  ondition  of  the  Indians  of  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory.  He  made  one  impressive  point  when  he 
emphasized  the  feeling  of  pers  inal  want  as  one 
of  the  most  potent  impulses  tow'ard  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  all  that  goes  to  make  up  civilization. 
Education,  and  especially  a  Christian  educa,- 
tion,  creates  this  feeling  of  want.  When  it  is 
aw’akened  in  the  Indian  he  becomes  indus¬ 
trious,  frugal,  self-denying,  patient,  advances 
in  knowledge,  acquirc's  property,  resists  allure¬ 
ments  to  vice,  and  becomes  a  valuable  member 
of  society.  The  uneducated  Indian  never  be¬ 
comes  rich.  A  wealthy,  wild  Indian  cannot  be 
found.  He  afforded  much  amusement  to  the 
company  by  telling  of  a  chief,  who  when  settlers 
were  coming  rapidly  into  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory,  furnished  them  with  various  supplies  and 
buried  the  money  received  from  sales.  He  stiid 
the  white  man  came  there  for  money,  and  that 
when  he  had  obtained  all  their  money  and 
buricid  it,  they  would  go  away,  and  the  Indians 
be  rid  of  them.  He  kejit  this  up  for  some  years 
until  the  greenbacks  appearc'd.  Then  he  gave 
it  uj),  declaring  that  that  kind  of  money  could 
be  manufactured  to  any  extent. 

Last  evening  and  this  morning  have  been 
occujiied  in  reading  and  recording  the  conclu¬ 
sions  resulting  from  the  experience  and  thought 
of  those  present.  These  conclusions  are  iis 
follows  ; 

1.  That  the  recognition  of  independent  na¬ 
tionalities  within  the  limits  of  this  nation  is  an 
anomaly  and  a  fruitful  source  of  difficulties  and 
wars,  and  that  all  rec<  •gnitioii  of  tribal  relations, 
except  in  fulfillment  of  existing  obligations, 
should  cease  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  That  to  all  Indians  who  desire  it  an  allot¬ 
ment  and  patent  of  their  lands  in  severalty 
should  be  made  w'ithout  delay,  and  that  to  all 
other  Indians  such  allotment  with  a  secure 
title  should  be  made  as  speedily  as  practicable. 

3.  That  lands  so  conveyed  be  held  inaliena¬ 
ble  for  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  twenty- 
live  years. 

4.  That  all  adult  male  Indians  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  citizenshii)  by  a 
process  analogous  to  naturalizatkin  on  evidence 
presented  before  the  proper  court  of  record  of 
atlequate  intellectual  ami  moral  qualifications. 

5.  That  the  Conference  recognizes  with  hearty 
salisfaction  the  jiassage  by  the  Senate  at  its 
last  session  of  the  Coke  bill,  and  regard  it  as 
an  advancf'  on  previous  legislation. 

This  bill  secures  their  lands  to  the  tribes  by 
[latent  for  twenty-five  years,  [irovides  for  a  se¬ 
lection  by  heads  of  families  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  for  which  they  are  to  receive  a  title 
inalienable  for  twiaity-live  years,  for  the  sale  of 
sur[)lus  lauds  and  for  the  investment  of  the 
moiiej’  received  from  such  sales  at  five  per 
cent.,  the  interest  to  be  used  for  the  edmuition 
of  the  Imiians  and  to  [uomote  their  civilization. 
Till'  bill  t  -nds  to  gradually  break  u[)  the  tribal 
relation,  to  settle  the  families  on  homesteads 
legally  secured  to  them,  and  tojuovide  an  edu¬ 
cational  fund. 

Each  of  these  [loints  educed  an  animated 
discussion.  S  une  im|(a.s8ioned  ap|>eals  were 
made.  No  end  of  strong,  sound  coinin' m-sense 
was  uttered,  and  a  large  amount  of  infoimation 
was  inqiarted. 


The  Churchman  : 

The  Scandinavian  C'Uifereiice  of  the  Evangel¬ 
ical  .\lliance  eonclmled  its  labors  on  Sept.  (Jth. 
In  [loint  of  attendanee  it  is  said  to  have  com- 
[lared  favorably  with  its  [iredeeessors,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  2  1,  when  the  King  and 
(^ueeii  of  Dt'iimark,  with  the  Crown  I’rinee  and 
I’riucess,  als  )  the  King  and  (^ueen  of  Greece, 
and  Prince  Waldemar,  were  [uesent,  many  per¬ 
sons  could  not  gain  admittance.  Dr.  SchafTs 
s[)eech  on  “  Di.scord  and  Comiord  of  Christen¬ 
dom  ”  was  listciieil  to  with  marked  attention  by 
the  royal  [larty.  In  treating  his  subject  he 
gave  a  division  of  (,'hristendoni,  which  quite  ig¬ 
nored  tin*  historical  Churches  as  such.  In¬ 
stead  of  recognizing  in  the  Church  of  historuAl 
syccission  tlie  grand  divisions  of  Greek,  Ro¬ 
man,  and  .\nglican,  he  divided  the  Christian 
world  into  three  [(arts,  [lointing  out  that  as  to 
numbers  the  Roman  Church  was  the  largest, 
and  the  Greek  Church  the  sintiUe.'<t ;  that  the 
latter  was  the  ohlst,  and  tlie  Protestant 
Church  the  youngest.  Thus  the  Anglican 
cMinmunion,  wiiieh  far  anti'-dates  non-eiiisco- 
[lal  Protestantism,  had  no  distinct  [i  isition  in 
ids  argument,  but  was  regarded  as  one  among 
the  multitudinous  Protestant  sects  which  in  his 
estimation  make  u|i  the  third,  or  rather  (as  to 
numbers)  the  second  chief  division  intheCJhris- 
tiaii  Church.  No  wonder  that  the  Anglicans 
do  not  sj’mpathize  to  a  greater  degree  with  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  when  her  historical  claims 
are  tacitly  rejected,  and  their  Church  is  rele¬ 
gated  to  a  [dace  (jirobal)ly  not  the  first  in  Dr. 
Sehaff’s  opinion)  in  modern  seedarianism.  The 
Greek  Church  reiuesent,  said  Dr.  Schaff,  An¬ 
cient  Christianity  in  rejiose ;  the  Roman 
Church,  Meduevai  Christianity  in  conflict  with 
modern  progrc.ss ;  and  Protestantism,  Modern 
Christianity  in  motion.  Dwelling  [larticiilarly 
on  the  characteri.stics  of  the  various  Protestant 
Churches,  he  said  they  had  the  uns|ieakable 
advantage  of  eviingtdical  freedcun.  of  direct  a(?- 
eess  to  tlie  fountain  of  God’s  Word  and  God’s 
grace,  and  unobstructed  [(crsonal  union  and 
communion  with  Christ,  of  the  gen(*ral  jiriest- 
hood  of  believt'is,  an  1  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  of  nationality  and  individuality  con- 
si.stent  with  loyalty  to  Chri.st’s  kingdom.  Prot¬ 
estantism  had  cnianci[iated  a  large  [lortion  of 
Christendom  from  the  yok<‘  of  human  tradi¬ 
tions  and  sjiiritiial  tyranny,  and  had  given  it  a 
mighty  impulse  in  every  de|iartnient  of  intellec 
tual  and- moral  activity.  It  now  controlled  the 
strongest  nations  of  ikiid|ie,  aii'l  the  northciu 
half  of  the  American  continent;  it  carried  the 
open  Bible  to  all  heathen  lands  ;  it  was  ciilti- 
vating  with  increasing  Zf'al  exegetical,  histori¬ 
cal,  systematic,  and  [uactical  divinity  ;  it  fa¬ 
vored  every  legitimate  [u-ogress  in  science,  art, 
literature,  and  commerce. 


The  Examiner  ; 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary  has  moved 
into  its  new  and  beautiful  quarters  U|i-town, 
and  begun  a  [iromising  year’s  work.  .V  glance 
at  those  buildings  by  a  jia.sser-by  is  likely  to 
suggest  to  him  the  reflection  that  our  Prtsby- 
terian  brethren  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  Baptists.  In  the  first  [dace,  instead  of 
frittering  away  their  strength  by  establishing 
twice  as  many  seminaries  as  they  need,  they 
restrict  the  number  of  institutions.  Then  they 
endow  them  with  a  liberality  that  seems  to  our 
poverty-stricken  Bajitist  institutions  prodigali¬ 


ty.  For  example.  Union  has  buildings  valued 
at  $750,000,  worth  every  dollar  of  that,  and  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  w'orth  more.  Besides  this  it  hits  a 
general  fund  of  $450,000,  a  professorship  fun<i 
of  $500,000,  a  scholarship  fund  of  $84,000,  a  li¬ 
brary  fund  of  $60,000,  and  other  funds — amount¬ 
ing  in  all  to  very  nearly  a  round  $2,000,000. 
The  richest  of  our  Baptist  seminaries  wjiild 
jump  at  the  chance  of  exchanging  its  entire 
property  for  half  of  Union’s  endowment.  Need 
we  point  the  moral  further? 


The  Baptist  Weekly : 

There  are  persons  who  desire  to  profess  their 
faith  in  Christ  in  baptism,  but  who  shrink  from 
doing  so  under  the  gaze  of  a  thousand  people. 
The  very  same  nervousness  which  the  world 
acknowledges  as  “stage  fright  ”  in  a  would-be 
actor,  may  operate  on  persons  similarly  con¬ 
stituted,  so  that  they  may  recoil  from  the  bap- 
tistei-y  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude.  This 
recoil  ought  not  to  bo  attributed  to  pride  or  an 
unwillingness  to  publicly  profess  Christ.  The 
church  has  a  right  to  insist  on  baptism  before 
receiving  an  individual  to  membership,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  either  church  or  pastor  have  a  right 
to  make  a  cast-iron  rule  as  to  the  circumstinces 
under  which  baptism  shall  take  place.  We 
have  known  pastors  who  in  the  case  of  persons 
of  a  nervous  temperament  have  administered 
baptism  after  the  week  night  prayer-meeiing, 
and  without  a  thought  that  such  candidates 
were  in  any  respect  more  wanting  in  love  to 
Christ  than  others.  There  is  no  special  need 
for  baptism  to  be  administered  before  a  crowd. 

That  verj'  often  baptismal  occasions  have 
conduced  to  the  spiritual  good  of  spectators,  is 
certain  ;  but  whether  they  should  be  widely 
advertised  and  made  the  attraction  to  the 
house  of  God,  is  questionable.  Certainly  a 
minister  who  never  sees  large  congregations 
except  on  a  baptismal  occasion,  needs  consid¬ 
erable  grlice  if  he  is  not  mortified  that  such  an 
accessory  is  indispensable  to  a  full  house.  It 
is  not  very  pleasant  to  preach  when  one  knows 
that  most  of  the  audience  are  longing  for  the 
close  of  the  sermon  to  afford  them  the  sight, 
the  anticipation  of  which  alone  drew  them  to 
the  church.  There  are  [lastors  who  decline  to 
announce  or  advertise  baptisms,  and  certainly 
the  matter  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 


The  Jewish  Messenger: 

Action  of  the  Temple  Einanu-El  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Sunday  services,  cannot  long  be  delayed. 
With  the  minister  and  a  largo  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  favor  of  this  measure,  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  it  will  be  ado[(ted.  Some  of 
the  most  prominent  members  and  officers  of 
the  congregation,  however,  are  not  in  its  favor. 
Whether  they  will  ijuietly  acquiesce,  remains 
to  be  seen.  As  a  rule,  the  conservative  element 
in  our  synagogues  has  always  acquiesced,  or 
by  staying  away  from  meetings,  signified  how- 
weak  and  worthless  was  their  conservatism.  It 
is  just  thirty  years  since  the  Tem|ile  abolislnnl 
its  observance  of  second  days  of  the  fe.siivals. 
The  addition  of  a  second-day  Sabbath  would 
not  be  a  jirogressive  reform.  We  trust  that 
sober  sec  md  thought  will  [irevail,  and  that  the 
Sunday  service  measure  will  recidve  as  decisive 
a  defeat  now  as  a  few  years  ago.  The  Tenqile, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  largc.st  and  most  in¬ 
fluential  Jewish  coiign'gatioii  in  America,  w’ill 
recognize  its  resjionsibility.  It  will  not  stultily 
its  services  in  the  [last  by  any  movement, 
which  in  the  oiiinion  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Israelites — and  Christians  as  well — is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  still  more  painful  neglect  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  its  practical  abolition  in  the  htmes 
and  public  worship  of  its  members. 


The  Christian  Union  ; 

The  Jewish  law  made  self-love  the  standard, 
and  love  to  one’s  neighbor  conform  to  it ;  and 
Christ  commended  the  law.  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  He  said.  This  law 
may  be  put  conversely,  and  it  would  be  eijually 
true  :  Thou  shalt  love  thyself  as  thy  neighbor. 
A  proner  regard  to  one’s  own  interests  is  a 
Cliristiau  duty- ;  it  is  an  iin[irais(‘d  grace.  .  .  . 
Women  espt'cially  need  an  eclucation  to  the  tiu- 
[iraised  grace  and  neglected  duly  of  self-love. 
Self-sacrifice  may  become  jiernicious  to  him 
who  practices  it,  anil  to  him  for  whom  it  is 
[iracticed.  The  motloT  ought  not  to  drc.ss  her 
daughters  better  than  herself.  She  ought  not 
to  sjiarc  them  their  share  of  household  duties 
by  taking  them  all  iqioii  her.self.  When  the 
mother  sweejis,  dusts,  and  cooks,  while  her 
daughter  [days  tennis  in  the  yard  or  reads  nov¬ 
els  on  the  [liaz'za,  both  motln-r  and  daughter 
sin;  one  ha;s  too  little  self-love,  the  other  too 
much.  Many  a  mother  drives  herself  into  a 
[iremature  grave-,  or  what  is  worse,  a  needless 
invalidism,  by  her  lack  of  .self-love.  She  neither 
eats,  sleeps,  rests,  nor  exercises  enough.  She 
commits  a  n  edlcss  suicide  ;  and  suicide  is  no 
better  for  being  slow.  It  is  certain  that  if  eve¬ 
ry  one  took  good  care  of  himself,  every  one 
would  be  well  taken  eare  of ;  and  if  every  man 
look  good  care  of  his  own  family,  there  would 
be  no  pauper  families  to  be  dejiendent  on  the 
charity  ot  others.  “  Live  and  let  live  ”  is  a 
good  motto  ;  and  the  first  clau.se  is  us  iiiqior- 
tant  as  the  second.  “The  husbandman  that 
laboreth  must  be  lirst  [larfiiker  of  the  fruits : 
consider  what  I  say,  and  the  Lord  give  thee 
understanding  in  all  things.” 


R03ETTI  AND  THE  PRE-RAPHAELITES. 

Freiiuent  reference  has  been  made  in  this  [lu- 
[ler  to  the  works  of  Holman  Hunt,  because  he 
is  a  marked  example  of  the  realism  in  treat¬ 
ment  which  so  prostrates  itself  before  the  facts 
of  nature,  that  it  ends  by  losing  sight  of  the 
larger  truths,  and  .so  jiroduces  an  unnatural  ef- 
feiit,  and  defeats  its  own  object.  Millais  has 
something  of  the  same  ([uality.  These  two 
men,  with  Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti,  are  the  three 
best  known  [lainters  in  that  group  of  .seven  men 
who  associated  themselves  together  under  the 
name  of  the  Pre-Rafiliaelite  Brotherhood,  near¬ 
ly  forty  years  ago.  The  other  four  were  Thom¬ 
as  Woollier,  a  sculptor  and  poet,  .Tames  Collin- 
son  and  Frederic  Gi-orge  Stejihens,  both  fiaint- 
ers,  but  better  known,  the  first  as  a  critic,  and 
tin-  last  as  a  [Kict,  and  William  M.  Rosetti  (bro¬ 
ther  of  Dante  Gabriel),  who  is  both  [loet  and 
critic.  Other  names  might  be  included  in  the 
school,  but  these  alone  formed  the  Brother¬ 
hood. 

The  leader  of  the  movement,  a  man  of  mo.st 
magnetic  and  in.sjiiring  personality,  was  Dante 
Gabriel  Rosetti.  He  was  at  this  time  about 
twenty  years  oM,  full  of  [lassionate  earnestness 
and  dee|i  conviction.  It  was  he  who  gave  the 
name  Fte  Ra[ihaelite  to  the  Brotherhood.  The 
name  was  chosi-n  [lartly  “  to  flutter  and  exas- 
[lerate  the  artistic  big- wigs  of  the  day,”  but 
seii-’iisly  because  the  young  [uotesters  lioped 
to  get  rid  of  the  tiresome  fetters  of  convention¬ 
ality  in  art,  by  a  return  to  its  infancy,  before 
any  rules  had  been  laid  down  for  its  liehavior. 
Seeking  the  artistic  atmosjihere  of  the  jiainters 
before  Ka|iliael,  it  is  not  suriuising  that  they 
caught  also  something  of  their  manner  and 
flavor  of  asceticsim.  This  is  very  obvious  in 
the  earlier  [(ictiires  by  Rosseti,  in  none  more 
than  in  his  earliest,  the  girlhood  of  the  Mary 
Virgin,  which  is  one  of  his  be.st.  liater,  he 
emerged  from  this  jdiase  into  a  broader  and 
more  8[ilendid  (level  ([unent  of  his  [(owers,  and 
becaiTK*  less  a  rre-Iia|iliaelite  than  a  [(oetical 
painter.  .  .  .  They  begin  with  the  i  b-a,  and 
evolve  their  subjects  from  the  inner  worhl  of 
the  imagination.  Having  done  this,  they  strive 
to  express  their  idea  by  atipro|iiiate  .symbols, 
then  execute  every  detail  with  an  “  anxious 
care,”  which  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  always 
successful  in  making  things  look  like  nature.  .  .  . 
They  would  have  no  more  conventional  subjects 
and  time  worn  ucce.s8ories,  rightly  regarding 
such  as  mere  husks,  from  which  the  seed,  witli 
its  life  and  germinating  |(ower,  had  de|(arted  ; 
but  they  ad(i[ited  in  treatment  a  symb-dlsm 
which  was  in  the  highest  degree  conventional. 
Rossetti  invented  strikingly  original  subjects, 
and  original  renderings  of  them,  but  he  ex- 
[(ressed  his  thought  by  a  symbolism,  both  of 
form  and  color,  into  which  .so  much  more 
meaning  was  packed  than  could  be  understood 
without  [(lofound  study,  that  his  pictures  have 
as  little  to  say  to  the  ordinary  beholder  as  the 
most  vapid  of  the  works  which  moved  his 
scorn. 

It  is  practically  almost  as  bad  for  a  picture 


to  mean  too  much  as  to  mean  too  little.  All 
symbols  are  but  conventions,  and  the  effective 
use  of  them  consists  in  catching  them  at  the 
point  where  they  are  most  fully  irradiated  by 
the  triiihs  which  they  summarize.  The  danger 
of  a  symbolism  like  Rosetti’s,  lies  in  its  being, 
if  not  arbitrary,  at  least  so  remote  from  the 
knowledge  of  most  persons,  that  the  intellec¬ 
tual  effort  required  to  understand  his  pictures 
threatens  to  defeat  their  charm.  We  must  not 
expect  to  find  in  Rossetti  a  moral  teacher  or  an 
inspire!-  to  noble  deeds,  for  he  was  neither.  His 
work,  both  in  poem  and  picture,  was  given  to 
proclaimiag  the  supremacy  and  eternal  sanc¬ 
tions  of  beauty.  In  beauty  he  believed  with 
fervent  faith,  and  he  made  no  attenqit  to  square 
that  faith  with  the  grave  problems  of  life  and 
duty  which  confront  men  in  all  ages.  That  he 
recognized  the  difficulty  of  such  squaring,  is 
show-n  in  his  picture  of  the  Sphinx,  w-here 
Youth  is  seen  dying  of  the  mystery  which  has 
saddened  his  being. 

Rossetti  was  in  a  way  the  source  of  the  aes¬ 
thetic  revival  which  to-day  finds  so  many  ar¬ 
dent  disciples  and  calls  forth  so  many  jeremiads. 
He  is  said  to  have  started  the  craze  for  blue 
china,  ecclesiastical  brasses,  antique  cabinets, 
incense  burners,  &c.,  by  hunting  such  things 
out  of  remote  c,.rners  of  London  to  adorn  his 
house  at  Chelsea  In  his  [(icture  of  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene  at  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  is 
seen  the  first  use  of  the  sunflow-er  as  a  gorgeous 
decorative  object.  We  may  trace  back  to  him 
the  increased  color  and  beauty  of  our  homes, 
and  thank  him  for  introducing  to  us  a  very 
genuine  source  of  enjoyment.  .  .  .  Finding  the 
general  public  incapable  of  understanding  what 
was  so  real  antt  dear  to  him,  he  ceased  to  ex¬ 
hibit  his  pictures,  and  withdrew  into  a  small 
circle  of  friends  in  whom  he  ins[(ired  a  profound 
devotion.  Shutting  himself  up  in  his  house  at 
Chelsea,  he  seldom  quitted  it  except  to  drive  at 
night  or  to  take  exercise  in  his  walied  garden. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
pictures  lack  the  freshness  of  the  out-door  at¬ 
mosphere  and  become  introspective,  and  in  a 
few  cases  morbid  and  even  unwholesome  de¬ 
spite  his  brilliant  iimigination  and  great  orig¬ 
inality.  The  nature  which  he  [(aintod  was 
brought  in  to  him  from  without,  both  literally 
and  in  an  ideal  sense  too.  He  excelled  in  the 
rendering  of  cut  flowers  and  of  wondrously 
w-rought  draperies  rather  than  of  leafy  glades 
and  murmuring  streams.  He  lived  and  thought 
in  a  strange  atmos|)here — mediicval,  mystical, 
and  weird.  If  his  ideality  in  treatment  w-ere 
equal  to  his  idcjility  in  subject,  he  would  |)er- 
suade  us  to  lend  faith  to  this  atmostdiere  and 
breathe  it  with  him  when  w-e  look  at  his  works  ; 
but  unfortunately  a  lack  of  simplicity  and  unity 
in  much  that  he  did,  leaves  the  spectator  in  a 
cool  and  critic;d  mood  oven  before  some  of  his 
most  im[(assione(i  pictures. — Mrs.  Merriman, 
in  Andover  Review. 


TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  HEALTH  and  that  of 
your  children,  and  use  no  other  cure  for  Coughs, 
Colds,  etc.,  exce|(t  that  standard  remedy,  Madame 
Porter's  Poufjh  lialsam.  It  is  aeknowledged  by  all 
who  liave  given  it  a  trial  a.s  being  the  most  reliable 
[(reparation  over  used  ;  it  is  particularly  adapted  to 
lung  and  throat  affections  in  children.  Try  one 
bottle. 

Clear  Spring  Water 

Is  not  more  pure  than  Parker’s  Hair  Ikilsam.  The  only 
reliable  hair  restorer  for  59  cents.  An  elegant  dressing. 


Care  for  the  Children 

Children  feel  the  dehilily  of  the  changing 
season.s,  even  ni((re  tlcin  adults,  and  they  be- 
eoine  cross,  [leevish,  and  iineontrollable. 

The  blood  slnmld  be  cleansed  :ind  the  system 
invigorated  by  the  use  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“Last  Sjiring  my  two  children  were  vacci¬ 
nated.  Soon  after,  they  l(roke:iIl  out  with  run¬ 
ning  sores,  so  dre.alfnl  I  thought  I  should  lose 
them.  Ibdid’s  Sar.sajiarilla  cured  them  com¬ 
pletely  ;  and  they  Inive  been  healthy  ever 
since.  I  do  feel  tlnit  Hood's  8:irsaparilla 
s.aved  my  children  lo  me.”  Mas.  C.  L. 
Thompson,  West  Warren,  Mass. 

Purify  the  Blood 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  Is  characterized  by 
tliree  peculiarities  :  1st,  the  cmnl/lnation  ot 
remedial  agents;  2d,  the  jtro/mrtion;  3d,  ttio 
■process  of  securing  the  active  medicimil 
i|ualitics.  The  result  is  a  medicine  of  unusual 
strength,  effecting  cures  liillicrto  unknown. 

Scud  lor  book  coutaiuing  additional  eviilcuce, 

“Hood's  Sarsaparilla  t<(nes  up  my  system, 
purilles  my  blood,  slnir[ieus  my  :ippetile.  and 
seems  to  nnike  me  over.”  .1.  T.  Thompson, 
Register  of  Deeds,  laovell,  Mass. 

“Hotdl's  S:irsa)(arilla  l(e:its  :ill  otlw-rs.  .mil 
is  worth  its  welglit  in  g((ld.”  1.  liARUlNuluN, 

130  Bank  Street,  New  York  City. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  hy  all  druggists.  $t ;  six  for  t.-;.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

100  Doses  One  Dollar. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Earno.stly  solicits  from  churches,  Siibbtith- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religions  reading  and  sending  eolporters  to 
the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classics,  and 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions; 
for  all  of  which  it  depends  wholly  on  donations 
and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treas¬ 
urer,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


Keeent  Is.siies 

BY  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  POBLICATION. 

THE 

Mother  and  her  Children. 

A  STORY  FOR  YOUNG  MOTHERS. 

18ino .  . Price,  60  cent.. 

Flyers  and  Crawlers ; 

Or,  Talks  about  Insects. 

BY  ELLA  RODMAN  CHURCH. 

16ino.  Illu.trated . Price,  $1.9.5 


David  Strong’s  Errand. 

BY  MRS.  NATHANIEL  (X)NKHN. 

(Jennie  M.  Drinkwater.) 

I'Jmo . Price,  $1.9.5 


Half  Hours  with  the  Lessons  of  1885. 

Forty-eight  short  eermons  on  the  Ix'seona  of  1H45,  by 
twenty-four  prominent  Pastore  and  Preachei-H,  «|(eelally 
prepared  to  aid  Huperlntendenta  and  Teaeliera.  For  two 
yeai-H  thin  volume  baa  been  iHHUed  In  cloth  binding  at 
$l..i0,  but  wlHbing  to  place  ho  denlrable  a  help  within  the 
reael(  of  every  one.  It  win  be  imbllHlied  for  ItW.I  In 
Paper  Binding  at  85  rent*. 


Westminsfer  Question  Book  for  1885. 

A  COMPLETE  MANUAL  FOR  THE  LESSONS. 

Price,  1.5  rent*,  net. 


AddreHH  orders  to 

JOIl.N  A.  ULAf'K,  Buxine**  Sup't, 

1331  Chestnut  St.,  Fhiladelphla,  Fa., 

or,  W-ARD  fc  DRUMMOND.  116  NaHHOU  St..  New  York. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 


Exhibited  at  ALL  the  Important  WORLD'S  INDUSTRIAL 
COMPETITIVE  EXHIBITIONS  FOR  HEVE.STEEN  YFJIRS. 
MaH'in  Ac  Hamlin  Organ*  have,  after  mont  rigid  examina¬ 
tions  and  eomparlHons,  been  AI.WAVS  FOUND  BEST,  and 
AWARDED  HlOUEST  HUNOBH;  not  am  in  One  such  important  com- 
pariton  hat  any  ^  ^  A  IV  &AHEK1CAN  ORGAN 

bem  found  equal  Ht:N- 

DRED  HTYT.ER,  adapted  to  all  usen,  from  the  Hmalleat  Hize, 
yet  having  the  eharaeterlBtlc  Hnnon  Ac  Hamlin  exoellenre, 
at  $22,  to  the  bent  Instrument  which  It  In  t>oHHlble  to  eon- 
Htruct  from  reed*,  at  $900  or  more.  Illustrated  catalogues, 
46  pp.,4to,  and  price  llsta,  free. 

The  Hanon  k  Hamlin  Company  manufacture  UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES,  adding  to  all  the  Improvements  which 
have  been  found  T  A  valuable  In  such 

Instruments,  one  jHicullar  prac¬ 

tical  value,  tending  to  greatest  purity  and  refinement  In 
ijualltyof  tone  and  durability,  especially  diminished  liabil¬ 
ity  to  gat  out  of  tune.  Pronounced  the  greatest  Improve¬ 
ment  made  In  upright  pianr(8  for  half  a  century.  The 
MASON  k  HAMLIN  CO.  pledge  themselves  that  every  piano 
of  their  make  shall  Illustrate  that  VERY  HIGHEST  EX¬ 
CELLENCE  which  has  always  characterized  their  organs. 
Send  for  circular  with  illustraUons,  full  description  and 
explanation. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO*.. 

BOSTOH,  154  Tremont  St.  CHICAOO.  149  Wabaah  Ave. 

VEVf  TOKK,  46  East  14th  St.  (Union  Square. ) 


A  New  Book  tor  Singing  Clnsaea,  iHa 


stltutea  and  Conventions. 

By  Geo.  F.  Root  &  C.  C.  Cask. 
COITTj^IISTS 

The  finest  Elementary  I.essoT:<,  both  in  quality  and 
grading,  that  haveei-er  appeared  in  any  book. 

The  Best  ot  simple  Part  Songs,  Tunes  and  An¬ 
thems  with  beautiful  Glees  and  Secular  ChoroMS, 
crowned  by  the  brilliant  "  Italia.” 

Effective  Music  for  Class  and  Concert  Work,  from 
that  which  “ sings  itself,”  up  to  Gounod's  “Un¬ 
fold  Ye  Portals.” 

Take  the  hook  all  In  all  and  it  Is  one  that  will  mak. 
class  teaching  a  pleasure  and  delight  to  Teachers  and 
Pupils. 

Priew.  eOrta,  varh  b.v  mall.  poatnasM  t  M.M 
a dos«n  b.v  rzprsra*,  not  ptvpald.  Mprrimrn 
Pugeg  Pi<ec. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


WANTED  A  WOMAN 


.  QY  ALL 

FDEST  EQUIPPED 

RAIIHOAD IHTNEWOIIO. 

Let  It  be  forever  remembered  that  the 

Chicago  &  North-Western 

RAILWAY 

is  the  host  and  shortest  route  to  and  from  Ohloago  and 
Council  Bluffs  (Omaha),  and  that  It  Is  preferred  by  all  well 
((osted  travellers  when  passing  to  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  and  COLORADO. 

It  also  o|(orate8  the  best  route  and  the  short  line  between 

Chicago  and  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 

Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard (Oreen 
Bay),  Wis. ;  Wlnoua,  Owatonna,  Mankato,  Minn.;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Dos  Moines,  Webster  City,  Algona,  Clinton,  Mar- 
slialltown,  Iowa;  Freeport,  Elgin,  Rockford,  IIL,  are  among 
its  800  local  stations  on  Its  lines. 

Among  a  few  of  the  numeirous  points  ot  superiority  ear 
Joyed  by  the  patrons  ot  this  road,  are  Its  DAY  COACHBS, 
which  are  the  finest  that  human  art  and  Ingenuity  can 
oroate;  its  PALATIAL  SLEEPING  CARS,  which  are 
models  of  comfort  and  elegance ;  Its  PALACE  DRAW- 
INOrROOM  CARS,  which  are  unsurpassed  hy  any;  and 
its  widely  celebrated 

ITORTa-'WESTEIllT  DZlTIlTa  OARS, 

the  like  of  which  aro  not  run  by  any  other  road  anywhere. 
In  short,  it  Is  asserted  th.vt  IT  IS  THE  BEST  K(kVIP> 
PED  ROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

AH  i(olnt8  of  Interest  North,  Northwest,  and  West  of 
Chicago,  business  centres.  Summer  resorts,  and  noted 
hunting  and  Ashing  grounds,  are  accessible  by  the  varlona 
branches  of  this  road. 

It  owns  and  controls  over  6,000  miles  ot  road,  and  has 
over  tour  hundred  passenger  conductors  constantly  caring 
tor  its  ralllions  ot  patrons. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  for  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
T.VILE  NONE  OTHER.  AH  leading  ticket  agents  sell 
them.  It  costs  n<(  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  given 
Arst-class  accommodations,  than  It  does  to  go  by  the  poorly 
uqul|(ped  roads. 

F((r  maps,  descriptive  circulars,  and  Summer  resort 
papers,  or  other  Information  not  obtainable  at  your  local 
ticket  otQco,  write  to  tho 

GEN’L  PASS.  AGENT,  G.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  119  Broadway. 


SIXTY-SECOm)  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  Pirat  day  of 
JULY,  1884. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  OO 
Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums,  2,050,607  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  850,812  4S 

Net  Surplus, .  1,342,655  04 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -  $7,848,574  46 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATBB 
AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE : 


Cash  in  Banka .  $196,336  04 

Bunds  and  mortgages,  being  first  Hen 

on  Real  Estate . 1,130,909  44 

United  States  Stocks  (market  value)..  9,808,789  M 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,993,167  SO 

State  Bonds  (market  value) .  90,000  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand.  510.850  OO 
Interest  due  on  Ixt  duly,  1884 .  119,091  19 


Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  333,919  04 

Real  Estate .  379,995  44 


Total . $7,343,574  44 


CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  -WASHBXTBN,  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire)  Insurance  Company. 

Officwi,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

C<(ntlnental  {  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  o*-- 
Buildlug*:  )  and  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for-  reinsurance . . . $1,775,890  09 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  430,394  04 

Capital  paid  In  Cash . . .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Surplus .  1,661,797  98 


Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1884....  $4,867,949  01 

This  Comi)any  conducts  Ha  business  under  the  restrlo- 
tlons  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  fiaCsig 

Funds  now  amount  to  $1,900,000. 


DIRECTORS: 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 
F.  C.  MOORE,  9d  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BAB<XX;K, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

william  h.  swan, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  DUSTED, 
WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL, 
WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 

H.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS, 
E.  W.  CORLIFJi, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


LAWRENCE  TURNUB9, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
JOHN  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
JOHN  U.  EARLE, 
RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORB. 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WILLIAM  H.  HURLBUr 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON. 

S.  M.  BUCK  INGHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMILYE. 

JACOB  WENDELL. 

JOHN  F.  SLATER, 

JOHN  H.  REED. 


CYRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  at.  KIRBY,  Sk.  Local  Departmemk 
H.  C.  TOWNSES l>.  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

C.  U.  DVTCIIER,  Sec.  Rronklyn  Department. 

OEO.  Ii.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager, 


HANOVER 


Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  1TASSAT7  STZtZET,  X7ET7  70EZ. 


Sixty-third  Semi-annual  Statement,  showing  the 
of  the  Company,  Janaary  1,  1884. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
RpNerve  for  Rp.Insarance,  •  757,220  20 

Reserve  for  all  other  LiabWties,  128,781  79 
Set  Surplus,  ....  777,258  It 

Total  Assets,  .  .  •  $2,658,210  IZ 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 


United  States  Bends  (|(ar  value  $1,326,((001 . 81,6M,3W  04 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  l(eliig  first  Hon*  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  199,750  09 

Ixinns  on  call .  6,500  04 

('ash  In  Banks  and  OfDoe .  IIIJIO  $9 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  tn.'ois  75 

State  and  City  Bonds .  112,440  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  stocks .  60,925  05 

Kal  (road  Stock .  14,600  05 

Cash  In  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmhr 

Sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  136,4wl  m 

Accrued  Interest . Io’tso  n 


-  02,668,210  It 

SZ17JA20XT  S.  ‘^ALOOTT,  President. 


I.  RE3tfHR29  lAKK,  Vice*PrM'tftii<l  Seo’T 

CHARLE8  L.  ROE,  I 

CHAS.  A.  8HAW,  ]  Aae  t  Secretarlee. 
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THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST  :  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  9,  1884. 


TH£  MEW  YORK  EVKHOELIST. 

Me.  150  Meitaea  Street. 

Ameriou  Tract  Society  Building,  Boom  39. 

HBMRT  M.  FTK1>D,  Kditor  ead  Preprietor. 

TKBMS :  |3  n  Tear,  is  Adrasce,  Poataga  Paid, 
glared  m  the  Poatoffloa  at  Mew  York  aa  seoond.ela88  mall 
*anar. 

Judwertlaenaewta  90  oeatt  a  line — 13  llnea  to  the  Inch. 
Oa  the  Ptfth  Pane,  30  oenta  a  line. 

Ob  the  Eighth  Page,  SO  cento  a  line. 

Karrlagea  aad  Deatha.  not  orer  tour  Unea,  50  cento, 
awar  tour  llnea.  10  oento  a  line. 

•g^addreas  simply  Mew  Yorh  Keangellst.  Box  3330, 
Bow  Torh.  Bemlt.  In  all  caaea,  by  Drift,  Moim  OaOES, 
ar  BaaBTKRRD  letter. 
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THURSDAY,  OCTTOBER  9,  1884. 

COMTRMTS  OP  THIS  PAPER. 

PaoR. 


1.  Answering  to  Roll  Call.  A  Model  Presbytery  Report. 
The  Minister  B'ght  who  takes  Athletic  Exercises. 
The  Yellowstone  Park.  Quarantined  in  the  Bosphor¬ 
us.  What  Is  meant  by  a  Paatoral  Visit.  Our  Book 
Table. 

9l  OOkREBPONDENCE ;  A  CleTelsnd  Pastor  In  Italy.  Chinese 
Immigration.  Jerry  McAuley.  Oeneva  Presbyterial 
M  aalonary  Society.  Permanent  Committee  on  Tem¬ 
perance. 

1.  Snndny-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge. 
The  Bellglous  Press.  Rossetti  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites. 

MiniEtftrs  and  Churches. 

a.  Wanted  for  Ouatemala.  Growth  nr  Onngrrgstionsi  Dm- 
nominatlonallsm.  The  Children  at  Home.  Scientific 
and  Useful.  Foreign.  Health  Paragraphs. 

T.  Farmer's  Department.  The  Household. 

E.  Sarum  Old  and  New.  Current  Events.  Money  and 
Business. 


HAZLNESS  AS  A  THEOLOiilCAL  TIRTI  E. 

The  September  number  of  The  Century  mag¬ 
azine  contains  a  pleasant  and  popular,  though 
aot  very  profound  or  complete,  article  on  the 
late  Dr.  Dorner,  by  Dr.  Newman  Smyth.  The 
article  presents  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  labors 
af  the  great  German  theologian,  whose  death 
has  been  so  widely  lamented.  It  contains  also 
aome  account  of  his  theological  system,  and 
explains  in  part  his  position  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  New  Theology.  With  much  that  is 
said  we  are  in  cordial  agreement;  from  some 
Uiings  said  or  implied,  we  feel  bound  to  ex¬ 
press  an  earnest  dissent. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  writinffs  of 
Dr.  Smyth,  will  recall  his  frequent  protests 
against  distinctness,  logical  clearness,  and  co¬ 
herency  in  theologizing.  He  shrinks  from 
definitions,  is  afraid  of  logical  i)roccsses  and 
precise  conclusions — prefers  rather  to  see  di- 
•rine  truth  in  an  indefinite  form  and  coloring, 
looming  up  vaguely  through  dark  clouds  of 
mystery.  In  this  article  he  presents  his  view 
somewhat  in  detail.  He  tells  us  that  among 
American  theologians  “a  clear  definition  is 
understood  to  be  the  beginning  of  all  wisd"ra,” 
and  that  their  usual  method  is  to  “start  with  a 
good'  definition,  proeeeil  through  a  straight 
course  of  logic,  and  end  in  a  dogmatic  proposi¬ 
tion  as  the  conclusion  of  all  strife.”  This 
method,  which  is  further  de.scribcd  in  similar 
langaage,  is,  we  are  assured,  entirely  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  “minds  which  punctuate  life  with 
interrogation  points,  and  which  cannot  rest 
satisfied  until  things  are  seen  in  their  spiritual 
principles  and  forces.”  The  New  Theology,  he 
informs  us,  ascends  to  a  higher  “  plane  ”  than 
the  logical ;  and  “  moves  along  its  high  inves¬ 
tigations  of  things  spiritual  and  divine,  in  the 
Chiistian  principles  of  faith  and  love,”  quite 
indiffeient  to  the  question  whether  the  results 
of  its  investigating  can  ever  be  stated  in  a 
“  body  of  divinity.” 

By  way  of  general  comment,  we  remark  that 
no  theology,  old  or  new,  can  ever  make  much 
headway  among  plain  people,  if  it  cannot  de¬ 
scribe  its  methods  and  results  in  clearer  terms 
than  these.  We  have  sincere  sympathy  with 
much  of  the  inquiry  and  discussion  now  cur¬ 
rent  respecting  the  theologies  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  adaptation  to  the  thoughts  and 
needs  of  our  time.  We  believe  that  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  bootless  task,  to  attempt  to  bind 
the  nineteenth  and  the  twentieth  centuries  in 
perpetual  bondage  to  antique  forms  of  thought, 
and  antiquated  modes  of  stating  divine  truth. 
And  so  far  as  any  New  Theology  may  arise, 
that  will  be  in  more  obvious  harmony  with  the 
spiritual  di  iuands  of  this  inquiring,  restless 
age -so  far  us  the  tlieological  thought  of  our 
time  is  endeavoring  to  slate  the  essential  verl- 
tb'S  of  giuie  in  such  structure  and  language— 
that  the  popular  mind  can  better  understand 
and  appreciate  them,  we  look  u[X)n  it  with  fa¬ 
vor,  and  pledge  to  it  our  siipixirt. 

For  precisely  this  reason,  we  feel  bound  to 
enter  protest  against  any  and  all  theology,  new 
or  old,  that  starts  out  in  its  inquiries  by  aban¬ 
doning  definitions,  turning  aside  from  the 
straight  course  of  logic,  and  seeking  after  con- 
elusions  which  cannot  be  so  articulated  togeth¬ 
er,  as  to  constitute  a  system  of  divine  truth. 
The  inability  to  define  an  opinion,  is  tolerably 
good  evidence  that  the  opinion  is  not  clearly 
held.  Indifference  to  logic,  disregard  of  the 
established  laws  of  reasoning,  must  be  viewed 
as  a  suspicious  sign  that  the  i*o8ition  maintain¬ 
ed  is  not  logical.  And  if  projiositions  cannot 
be  so  framed  that  intelligent  minds  are  unable 
to  look  all  around  them  and  see  clear  through 
them,  there  is  ground  for  the  judgment  that 
such  propositions,  however  glowing  they  may 
appear  to  a  vaporous  fancy,  are  no  {>art  of  the 
truth  that  maketh  wise  unto  salvation.  If 
logic  and  demonstration,  and  distinct  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  arranged  and  orderly  systems,  are 
not  valuable  elements  in  the  investigations  of 
our  day  concerning  divine  things,  still  less  are 
haziness,  indistinctness,  the  refusal  to  give 
definitions,  or  the  disi>o8ition  to  rest  in 
glimpses  and  spontaneous  movements  along 
some  higher,  indefinable  plane  of  thinking  or 
impression.  To  put  the  mind  off  with  generic 
and  indefinite  statements  nebulously  uttered, 
when  it  is  searching  for  a  positive  and  assured 
basis  of  faith,  is  either  to  have  it  swaying  about 
in  an  atmosphere  of  uDcertainty,  or  to  expose 
it  to  be  swept  away  by  the  first  gust  of  plausi¬ 
ble  error. 

This  is  a  liability  against  which  we  feel  con¬ 
strained  in  conscience  to  guard  especially  our 
younger  brethren  in  the  ministry,  many  of 
whom  are  seriously  pendexed  by  the  theologi¬ 
cal  problems  springing  up  ou  everv  side  in  this 
restless  age.  They  are  not  always  able  to  rest 
intellectual ly  or  spiritually  in  the  definitions, 
the  dogmas,  the  systems  of  divinity,  in  which 
they  have  been  reared.  Nor  do  they  find  them¬ 
selves  able  to  discover  suitable  substitutes,  or 
to  discard  the  old  because  they  have  come  con¬ 
sciously  and  happily  into  the  ixissession  of 
something  new.  Hence,  they  are  ready  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  questionable  advice  to  throw  away 
logic,  abandon  definitions  and  propositions, 
and  give  up  plain,  solid  reasoning  for  intui¬ 
tions,  Impressions,  beliefs  having  no  discerni¬ 
ble  or  describable  foundations.  Against  this 
sort  of  theologizing  we  protest  with  vigor.  The 
introduction  of  such  methods  will  bring  no 
progress,  and  a  theology  based  on  them,  will 
be  new  rather  than  true.  Our  younger  minis¬ 
ters  need  no  such  counsel.  While  they  are  to 
be  cautioned  against  being  wise  or  dogmatic 


above  what  is  written,  they  are  still  more  to  be 
cautioned  against  resting  in  a  set  of  opinions 
which  they  can  neither  define  nor  justify  by 
sound  and  clear  reasoning,  based  on  the  Word 
of  God. 

There  is  a  8i>ecific  application  of  this  princi¬ 
ple,  to  which  the  article  under  notice  directly 
leads  us — the  question  of  probation  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  life.  It  is  said  that  Dorner  approaches 
this  question,  not  along  the  lines  of  logic,  but 
“  from  the  higher  plane  of  Christianity,”  what¬ 
ever  that  may  mean.  He  holds,  we  are  told, 
that  “  the  Biblical  revelation  of  the  future  is  a 
prophecy, ”  afid  is  therefore  like  all  other 
prophecy,  limited  and  incomplete,  and  conse¬ 
quently  incapable  of  becoming  the  basis  of 
definite  doctrinal  statement.  And  since  the 
Bible  is  thus  indefinite,  it  becomes  the  Chris¬ 
tian  thinker  to  be  ind'-flnite  also,  to  imlulge 
what  Tennyson  styles  the  “larger  hope,”  and 
in  the  absence  of  <listinct  revelation,  to  say  and 
teach  that  there  will  be.  somewhere  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  what  is  called  a  “Christian  Judgment” 
for  all  mankind.  As  Dr.  Smyth  observes 
quaintly :  “A  certain  reserve  and  silence  of 
faith  before  this  great,  unfulfilled  Christian 
prophecy,  is  both  humility  and  loyalty  of 
faith.”  But  at  the  same  time  he  justifies  those 
who,  because  they  think  that  they  cannot  find 
that  doctrine  in  the  Scriptures,  do  not  believe 
that  probation  ends  at  death,  in  going  on  to 
hold  and  teach  positively  that  probation  does 
not  end  at  death,  but  is  rather  to  be  continued 
in  some  unknown  way  hereafter,  till  every  man 
has  at  last  a  Judgment,  tested  by  his  final  re¬ 
lations  to  the  Christ.  This  in  substance  was 
the  i>o8ition  of  Dorner  as  here  defined.  Surely 
on  such  a  point  we  want  no  vague  statements ; 
we  do  not  care  to  be  told  to  throw  ourselves 
back  on  “the  reserve  of  Revelation,”  even 
when  in  the  absence  of  Scriptural  teaching  we 
are  allowed  to  say  and  think  whatever  occurs 
to  us  on  this  point.  The  New  Theology,  even 
with  the  eminent  endorsement  of  such  a  man 
as  Dorner,  will  never  win  its  way  by  such  pro¬ 
cesses.  In  definition,  logic,  proposition,  con¬ 
clusion,  the  doctrine  that  probation  ends  with 
this  life,  stands  now  as  the  accepted  belief  of 
the  Church.  Nothing  but  better  definitions, 
purer  logic,  clearer  proposition,  demonstrated 
conclusion  attained  through  sounder  reason¬ 
ing,  will  ever  lead  the  Church  to  give  up  that 
belief. 


THE  AHISE  OF  OUR  PUBLIC  MEN. 

It  is  reported  that  during  the  interview  be¬ 
tween  Geu.  Grant  and  Mr.  Blaine  at  the  Fifth- 
avenue  Hotel  the  other  day,  the  former  said 
to  the  latter:  “They  arc  abusing  you  as  they 
abused  me,  but  they  will  elect  you  neverthe¬ 
less.”  This  prediction  may  have  gratified  the 
ambition  of  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
but  what  a  pitiful  confossion  it  is  to  have  to 
make,  that  there  is  in  our  country  such  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  s|ieak  evil  of  public  men  that  one  can¬ 
not  rise  to  any  distinction  without  becoming  a 
mark  for  calumny  and  abuse!  It  matters  not 
who  it  is.  whether  tlie  soldier  who  has  brought 
to  an  end  the  greatest  civil  war  of  modern 
times,  or  the  statesman  who  has  served  his 
country  in  the  time  of  peace — both  are  alike 
objects  of  envy  and  jealousy,  and  of  the  most 
malignant  detraction. 

To  this  sombre  picture  there  is  one  relief — 
that  such  abuse  often  overshoots  the  mark, 
and  by  its  very  excess  produces  a  reaction, 
and  so  accomplishes  that  which  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  defeat.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  are 
determined  to  have  fair  play.  They  have  al¬ 
ways  frowned  upon  injustice,  and  they  always 
will  continue  so  to  do,  so  long  us  the  race  re¬ 
tains  its  noble  instincts.  The  abuse  of  Gen. 
Grant  has  deeply  grieved  tlie  great  liero  of  tlie 
Rebellion,  but  it  has  not  lowereil  him  in  the 
opinion  of  his  countrymen.  It  has  rattier 
deepened  their  attachment  to  him,  and  gained 
him  their  sympathy  and  affection.  The  same 
effect  is  seen  in  the  ease  of  Mr.  Blaine,  the 
abuse  of  whom  is  awakening  a  cfiiivalrous  feel¬ 
ing  in  his  defence. 

But  in  spite  of  such  reactions,  which  are  after 
all  but  a  late  repentance  for  a  great  wrong, 
this  abuse  of  our  public  men  is  an  evil  to  our 
country  and  its  institutions,  which  works  grave 
and  permanent  mischief.  It  disconraijes  pati  i- 
utunn.  There  is  a  commendable  ambition 
placed  by  God  in  human  hearts  to  aim  at  high 
and  noble  things,  with  the  prosjieet  of  honor¬ 
able  reward.  Men  are  willing  to  undergo  all 
the  hardships  of  labor  and  struggle  of  a  life¬ 
time  in  their  pursuit;  but  they  are  not  willing 
to  undergo  these  toils  and  anxieties,  to  receive 
at  the  end,  as  a  reward,  the  abuse  of  them¬ 
selves,  their  wives  and  children.  If  the  great 
men  of  our  country  are  to  become  the  targets 
for  the  malicious  shafts  of  every  petty  poli¬ 
tician  and  scribbler  for  the  press,  we  shall 
have  few  great  men.  The  local  offices  in  some 
of  our  great  cities  have  fallen  into  such  ill  re¬ 
pute  that  it  is  difficult  to  .secure  eomi>erent 
men  for  them.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  lest 
the  habit  of  abusing  our  jiolitieal  leaders  may 
ere  long  bring  even  the  highest  positions  in 
the  gift  of  the  i>eople  into  such  disrepute  that 
our  ablest  young  men  will  regard  a  political 
career  as  unworthy  of  them.  We  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  put  our  political  leaders  in  the  pillory. 
It  is  as  demoralizing  to  one  party  as  to  the 
other.  Good  citizens  of  all  i>arties  ought  to 
unite  in  removing  this  great  i>eril  to  the  R**- 
publie. 

It  is  agoinut  pvhlir  moralx  to  abnxp  our  puhlir 
men.  If  the  abuse  is  reciprocal,  as  it  is  sure  to 
be,  it  results  in  putting  the  entire  population 
in  the  position  of  choosing  bad  men  to  office. 
Every  candidate  in  turn  is  blackened,  is  put 
under  the  ban  of  suspicion.  Every  distinguish¬ 
ed  candidate  takes  his  i>osition  when  chosen 
with  a  dishonored  name,  so  far  as  his  oppo¬ 
nents  can  dishonor  it.  This  gives  polities  a 
bad  odor.  It  invests  public  life  with  a  ques¬ 
tionable  character.  It  discourages  good  men 
from  being  good.  It  encourages  evil  men  to 
be  evil,  and  to  shelter  their  reputations  under 
the  fair  fame  of  those  who  are  abused.  The 
abuse  of  good  and  bad  alike,  while  it  injures 
the  good,  helps  the  bad,  who  know  that  even 
just  charges  will  be  received  with  allowance, 
and  that  they  are  likely  to  eseai^e  in  the  fog  of 
indiscriminate  abuse  against  public  men. 

This  political  campaign  is  exiled  by  some  a 
“moral  campaign."  We  fear  it  is  an  immoral 
one.  It  tends  to  public  demoralization.  The 
evil  can  be  checked  only  by  determineil  effort 
on  the  part  of  Christian  men.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  pulpits  should  si>eak  with  no 
uncertain  sound,  not  in  behalf  of  this  or  that 
candidate,  but  for  the  purification  of  our  polit¬ 
ical  contests. 

There  are  sad  breaches  of  good  morals 
charged  upon  the  three  princi|^l  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  of  these  United  States  of 
fifty-five  millions  of  i>eople.  But  it  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  it  is  a  vastly  greater 
breach  of  good  morals  to  condemn  innocent 
men,  to  warp  and  pervert  evidence  in  order  to 
make  the  innocent  guilty,  to  blacken  the  rep¬ 
utations  of  honored  men  and  great  {lartios.  In 
our  judgment,  it  is  the  vast  and  widespread 
immorality  of  the  daily  political  press  which 
above  all  needs  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  at  this  time.  Any  newspaper  that  in- 
dulues  in  wanton  abuse  of  public  men  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  disreputable,  and  to  be  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  families  and  the  offices  of  ui>- 
right  and  honorable  men. 


A  NEW  WORLD  TO  CONQUER. 

According  to  the  most  recent  news  from  Eng¬ 
land,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  government  had 
at  last  yielded  to  the  pressure  from  the  Austra¬ 
lian  colonies,  and  consented  to  the  annexation 
of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea.  This  is  the  largest 
island  in  the  world  (reckoning  Australia  as 
a  continent  rather  than  an  island),  and  will 
be  an  immense  addition  to  the  Empire  on 
which  already  the  sun  never  seis.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  most  unexplored  portions  of  the 
earth,  even  the  interior  of  Africa  being  bet¬ 
ter  known  than  the  interior  of  New  Guinea. 
Buf  those  who  have  ventuied  into  its  forests 
and  jungles,  report  t'at  they  have  found 
enough  to  reward  their  search.  The  Italian 
naturalist,  Beccari,  whom  it  was  our  good 
fortune  to  meet  in  the  island  of  Java  in  the 
Spring  of  1876,  had  spent  eight  yenrs  in  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  dividing  his  time  chiefly 
bet  we*  n  Borneo  and  New  Guinea.  The  latter 
island  he  considored  richer  in  its  fauna  and 
flora  than  any  other  equal  spot  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  It  has  a  great  advantage  over 
Australia  in  its  rivers  and  its  rainy  season, 
which  keeps  it  well  watered,  while  a  large  jmrt 
of  the  interior  of  Australia  is  a  desert;  and 
when  uiKin  fields  deluged  with  the  annual 
floods,  pours  down  the  sun  of  tiie  equator,  the 
valleys  burst  forth  in  all  the  magnificence  of 
tropical  vegetation.  In  the  interior  are  moun¬ 
tains  whose  summits  are  white  with  snow,  and 
whose  sides  are  covered  witn  mighty  forests, 
the  gloom  of  which  is  lighted  up  by  birds  of 
paradise  and  other  birds  of  tlie  richest  plu¬ 
mage.  Such  an  island  will  present  attractions 
to  a  great  variety  of  ardent  spirits  in  search  of 
excitement  and  adventure.  Hunters  who  have 
exhausted  other  fields  will  seek  new  game 
within  its  forests ;  botanists  will  wish  to  make 
collections  of  its  flora ;  while  Alpine  climbers 
will  be  eager  to  ascend  its  mountains.  Beccari 
told  us  how  he  roughed  it  along  the  coast  and 
in  the  interior: 

“  He  had  his  own  boat,  and  sailed  along  the 
coast  and  up  the  rivers  at  his  will.  He  penetrated 
Into  the  forest  and  the  jungle,  living  among  sav¬ 
ages,  and  for  the  time  adopting  their  habits  of  life, 
not  perhaps  dressing  in  skins,  but  sleeping  in  their 
huts  or  on  the  ground,  and  firing  on  their  food  and 
such  game  as  he  could  get  with  his  gun.  He  laugh¬ 
ed  at  the  dangers.  He  was  not  afraid  of  savages 
or  wild  beasts  or  reptiles.  Indeed  he  lived  in  such 
close  companionship  witli  the  animal  kingdom  that 
he  got  to  be  in  very  intimate,  not  to  say  amicable, 
relations ;  and  to  hear  him  talk  of  his  friends  of 
the  forest,  one  would  tliink  ho  would  almost  bog 
pardon  of  a  beast  that  he  was  obliged  to  shoot  and 
stuff  in  the  interest  of  seieiieo.  He  complained 
only  that  he  could  not  find  enough  of  them.  Snakes 
he  ‘doted  on,'  and  if  he  espieil  a  monster  coifing 
round  a  tree,  or  hanging  from  the  branches,  his 
heart  leaped  up  as  one  who  had  found  great  spoil, 
for  he  tliouglit  liow  its  glistening  scales  would 
shine  in  his  collection.  He  left  us  one  morning  in 
company  with  our  host  Carlo,  who  is  a  famous 
liunter,  on  an  expedition  after  the  rhinoceros — a 
royal  game,  which  abounds  in  tlie  woods  of  Java.” 
[From  “  Egypt  to  Japan,”  p.  337.] 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  emigration  on  n 
large  scale  to  such  a  country  until  there  is 
some  form  of  government.  As  soon  as  Great 
Britain  has  definitely  annexed  the  island,  and 
hoisted  her  flag  over  it,  she  will  begin  to  exer¬ 
cise  authority.  Ships  of  war  will  cruise  along 
tile  coast,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  harbors;  and 
by  and-by  lightliouses  will  appear  on  high- 
lamls  liere  and  there,  and  forts  and  guns  speak 
of  the  power  of  England.  Tlien  traders  will 
follow  in  the  path  of  exi)lorers,  and  there  will 
be  the  beginnings  of  commerce  and  civililiza- 
tion.  The  little  settlements,  comiioscd  at  first 
of  adventurers,  will  gradually  increase  till  they 
crystallize  into  colonics;  and  so  in  another 
century  this  island,  the  largest  in  the  w*>rl'i, 
may  witness  another  empire  under  the  South¬ 
ern  Cross. 


BLUNDERING  ACiAIN. 

The  eye  and  the  memory  of  our  venerable 
contemporary  at  Cincinnati  must  be  getting 
dim,  though  its  natural  force  of  will  seems  not 
at  all  abated.  Having  blundered  once  in  set¬ 
ting  the  term  Puritan  over  against  the  terms 
Scotch  and  Westminster,  as  if  the  two  latter 
were  synonymous,  and  both  were  antithetic  to 
the  former,  it  now  repeats  the  mistake  in  a 
way  still  more  amusing.  Explaining  itself,  it 
remarks  with  the  blandest  indifference  to  the 
facts,  that  the  word  Puritan  ns  used  by  us, 
“  could  hardly  fail  to  be  understood  as  mean¬ 
ing  Xrir  England  Puritanism,  with  its  migra¬ 
tion  in  the  West,  ndth  Cambridge  and  Saybrook 
rather  than  IVextmin.xter  a.x  it.'t  type,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  recent  now  Congregational  creed.” 
In  view  of  the  words  which  wc  have  italicized, 
we  deem  it  our  duty  to  invite  the  editors  of  The 
Herald  and  Presbyter  to  sit  down  all  in  a  row, 
and  listen  to  an  easy  lesson  in  Church  History. 

1.  The  Synod  of  Cambridge  met  in  1648,  ten 
years  before  the  Council  at  Savoy,  and  just 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  Westminster 
Symbols.  This  Synod  formally  adopted  thexe 
SyndxAx  in  these  emphatic  words :  “  This  Syn¬ 
od  having  perused  and  considered  with  much 
gladn  ess  of  heart  and  thankfulness  to  God  the 
Confession  of  Faith  by  the  reverend  Assembly 
in  England,  do  judge  it  to  be  very  holy,  ortho¬ 
dox,  and  judicious  in  all  matters  of  faith;  and 
tl/>  therefore  freely  and  folly  (vnxent  thereonto, 
for  the  substance  thereof.”  After  saying  that 
they  differ  only  in  those  things  which  have 
respect  to  Church  government  and  di.scipline, 
ami  in  regard  to  the  precise  use  made  of  the 
theological  term  Vvinliott,  the  Synod  add : 
“  Now  by  this  our  professed  consent  and  free 
cone  urrence  with  them  in  all  the  duetrinalx  of 
religion,  we  hojie  it  may  apjiear  to  the  world 
that  as  we  are  a  remnant  of  the  people  of  the 
same  nation  with  them,  xo  ire  are  profe.xxorx  of 
the  xnme  rommon  faith,  and  fellow-heirs  of  the 
same  salvation.” 

If  our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  the  addi¬ 
tional  fact  that  John  Cotton  and  Thomas 
Hooker  and  John  Davenport,  who  were  the 
leading  minds  in  New  England  in  that  age, 
had  actually  been  invited  by  Parliament  to  sit 
in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  that  the 
Puritanism  of  New  England,  as  largely  shaped 
by  these  three  men,  was  substantially  one  and 
the  same  thing  with  the  English  Puritanism 
that  framed  the  Westminster  creed,  they  will 
see  still  more  clearly  how  comical  it  is  to  talk 
of  the  Cambridge  rather  than  the  Westminster 
tyjie  of  doctrine.  The  fact  that  this  declara¬ 
tion  was  made  independently  of  all  English 
influence  or  instigation,  and  some  years  before 
the  Indei>endent  party  had  come  into  prom¬ 
inence  in  England,  adds  greatly  to  the  force  of 
what  we  have  just  quoted.  Be  it  remembered 
also  that  at  that  time  the  Shorter  Catechism 
was  taught  by  civil  authorization  in  all  the 
schools  of  New  England.  And  yet  the  readers 
of  The  Herald  and  Presbyter  are  sagely  told 
that  the  Puritanism  of  New  England  migrat¬ 
ing  to  the  West,  took  with  it  the  Cambridge 
rather  than  the  Westminster  creed! 

2.  The  Synod  of  Boston  (to  which  the  editors 
for  some  reason  do  not  refen  met  in  1680,  to 
consider  especially  the  Savoy  Ckinfession,  with 
its  peculiarities  in  Church  order.  In  their 
Declaration  they  si>eak  of  this  Confession  as 
“  being,  some  small  variations  excepted,  the 
xame  icith  that  whwh  trax  agreed  ufxmjirxt  by  the 
Axxembly  at  Jfextminxter,  and  was  approved  of 
by  the  Synod  of  Cambridge.”  After  referring 


to  these  variations,  which  as  a  comparison  of 
the  Savoy  C**nfes8ion  will  show,  related  almost 
wholly  to  iKility,  they  add :  “  But  we  have  for 
the  main  chosen  to  express  ourselves  in  the 
icords  of  thexe  reverend  Asxeinbliex,  that  so  we 
might  not  only  with  one  ht*art,  but  with  one 
mouth,  glorify  God  and  our  Lonl  Jesus 
Christ.”  Here  we  have  a  second  endorsement 
of  the  Westminster  Symbols  by  the  Churches 
of  New  England  in  Synod  assembled;  and  in 
tills  action,  as  in  the  preceding,  no  trace  of 
any  other  type  of  doctrine  appears.  And  yet 
New  England  Puritans,  migrating  Westward, 
are  said  to  have  carried  with  them  this  Boston 
or  Cambridge  type  of  belief  rather  than  that  of 
Westminster! 

3.  Tne  Synod  of  Saybrook,  to  which  this 
quotation  refers  so  confidently  that  we  must 
suppose  the  writer  to  be  familiar  with  it,  met 
twenty-eight  years  later,  in  1708.  It  was  coin- 
lK>sed  only  of  representatives  from  the  Colony 
of  Connecticut,  and  was  convened  especially  in 
the  interest  of  churcli  government.  This  Syn¬ 
od,  however,  recommended  the  Boston  Confes¬ 
sion  just  quoted  to  the  civil  authorities  “for 
their  public  testimony  thereunto,  ax  the  faith 
of  the  churchex  of  this  Colony.”  They  also 
accei>ted  the  “  Heads  of  .Agreement  ”  assented 
to  (in  169'21  by  the  united  ministers  of  England, 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational;  and  so  iti 
the  words  of  Dr.  SchalT,  “  they  virtually  gave 
enilorsement  to  three  creeds  ax  ivntnining  essen¬ 
tially  the  xame  system— the  doctrinal  i>art  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Weslminster  Confes¬ 
sion  or  Catechism,  and  the  Confession  agreed 
on  at  the  Savoy.”  This  was  the  Saybrook 
platform,  so  far  as  the  element  of  doctrine  was 
concerned— a  platform  in  harmony  at  every 
essential  iioint  with  the  system  of  belief  which 
the  English  Puritans  had  drafted  in  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Chamber.  And  yet  New  England  Puri¬ 
tans  migrating  to  the  West,  brought  with  them 
the  Saybrook  ratlin'  than  tlie  Westminster 
type  of  doctrine! 

4.  Our  venerable  contcinixirary  might  have 
escaiied  from  this  second  tiingle  of  errors  into 
which  its  zeal  in  rebuking  us  has  led  it,  by 
alleging  that  it  referred  not  to  doctrine  but  to 
polity  in  these  very  random  remarks.  But  it 
has  shut  the  door  in  its  own  face,  by  the  final 
references  to  the  “recent  Congregational 
Creed  ” — a  document  which,  if  we  remember 
correctly,  it  quite  commended  at  the  time  of 
its  publication.  We  waive  the  interesting 
question  how  it  could  have  conic  to  pass  that 
New  England  Puritans,  migrating  to  tlie  West 
for  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years,  could  iiave 
carried  with  them  all  the  while  this  new  Creed 
published  about  a  year  ago.  No  mind  on  earth 
is  competent,  we  arc  sure,  to  explain  that  refer¬ 
ence.  But  wc  only  say  here  that  Tlie  Herald 
and  Presbyter  could  have  hail  nothing  but 
types  of  doctrine  in  min'd,  when  it  made  these 
utterly  unhistorlc  allusions.  For  the  antitlie- 
sis  between  Cambridge  and  Saybrook  on  the 
one  side,  and  Wesmiiistor  on  the  other,  there 
is  no  more  warrant  than  tlierc  was  for  the 
previous  antithesis  lietween  Puritan  and 
Scotch  and  Westminster.  In  fact,  as  we  have 
shown,  these  two  New  England  platforms  were, 
as  to  doctrine,  Puritan  and  Westminster,  and 
nothing  else  whatever. 

“And  when  he  next  dotli  ride  aliroad. 

May  we  be  tliere  to  .see.” 


OUR  SUPPLY  OF  MINISTERS. 

The  Minutes  of  our  General  Assembly  show 
a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  ministers 
received  from  other  denominations :  fifty-four 
in  1882,  sixty-lour  in  1883,  and  eighty-five  in 
1884.  When  tlieso  are  cmniiared  wilh  the  or¬ 
dinations,  which  show  a  decline,  158  in  1882, 
157  in  1883,  150  in  1884,  the  unhealtny  state  of 
our  Church  in  its  supply  of  ministers  is  trans- 
imrcnt.  In  1882,  twenty-live  per  eent.  of  our 
supply  of  ministers  to  supply  the  place  of  tne 
decca.scd,  and  to  occiqiy  new  fields  of  lalmr, 
lame  from  otlicr  denominations.  This  was  in¬ 
creased  to  twenty-nine  per  cent,  in  1883,  and 
again  increased  to  thirty-six  per  cent,  in  1884. 
In  other  words,  the  supply  of  students  from 
the  seminaries  has  been  growing  more  and 
more  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  Church. 
Our  Presbyterian  Church  ought  to  be  able  to 
train  its  own  ministers  without  drawing  upon 
the  supplies  of  other  denominations.  If  we 
gain  from  other  denominations,  wc  ought  to 
return  an  equal  number.  This  is  notaipics- 
tioii  of  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  minis¬ 
ters.  It  is  a  passing  over  from  kindred  de¬ 
nominations  to  our  own.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  tliat  this  supply  from  other  donomina- 
lions  is  in  proportion  to  the  lack  of  orilinations 
in  onr  own  Clmrch.  We  needed  225  new  minis¬ 
ters  in  1883,  and  received  in  all  sixty-four  from 
other  denominations,  and  1.57  ordained,  or  221 
in  all.  In  1884  we  needed  2)7;  we  received 
eighty-five  from  other  denominations,  and  or¬ 
dained  150.  It  is  very  plain  that  our  theologi¬ 
cal  seminaries  ought  to  supply  us  with  upwards 
of  200  men  annually,  to  supply  the  ranks  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  new  churches  in  the  mission 
fields.  Last  year  the  total  number  of  graduates 
was  but  120.  We  rejoice  at  the  intelligence 
from  the  theological  seminaries,  that  there 
seems  to  be  an  increase  of  students  at  them 
all.  But  this  increase  is  in  the  junior  year, 
which  means  that  the  Church  must  wait  three 
years  for  the  increased  supply.  We  arc  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  the  seminaries  contained  at  pres¬ 
ent  all  the  students  actually  needed  by  the 
Church  to  supply  its  annual  demands,  there 
would  not  be  room  enough  to  hold  them.  En¬ 
larged  accommodations  would  certainly  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  Church  is  growing  with  much 
greater  rapidity  than  its  supply  of  ministers. 


THK  CHIMEME  HUESTIOX  IM  A  .MEW  LIGHT. 

We  have  lifted  up  our  voice  so  often  and  so 
loud  against  the  cruelty  to  the  Chinese  by  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  (Joast,  that  it  is  really 
somewhat  of  a  relief,  by  way  of  contrast,  to 
have  some  one  take  up  the  other  side,  as  does  a 
well  known  clergyman  in  the  neighboring  State 
of  New  Jersey,  whose  very  vigorous  commu¬ 
nication  we  print  on  another  page.  He  writes 
with  strong  conviction,  and  while  we  are  not 
convinced  by  his  reasoning,  yet  there  is  enough 
in  it  to  show  at  least  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  question  ;  and  that  men  who,  like  Gen. 
Garfield  and  Mr.  Blaine,  do  not  agree  with  us, 
still  may  be  honest  and  sincere,  and  not  mere 
trimming  i>oliticians.  We  acknowledge  that 
the  situation  Is  one  of  difliculty,  and  needs  to 
be  looked  at  from  many  sides.  We  will  not' 
enter  into  it,  but  merely  ask  our  contributor 
why,  if  he  excludes  the  Chinese  because  they 
come  into  comiietition  with  the  labor  of  our 
own  people,  he  would  not  also,  for  the  same 
reason,  exclude  the  Irish  ?  There  are  proba¬ 
bly  ten  Irish  laborers  in  the  country  to  one 
Chinaman.  When  the  cry  Is  raised  “  The  Chi¬ 
nese  must  go,”  will  he  lift  up  his  voice  and  say 
“  The  Irish  must  go  ”  ? 


PROr.  RI005  IMArOURATED. 

Auburn  Second  Church  was  well  filled  on 
Wednesday  evening  of  last  week,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Rev.  James  S. 
Biggs  as  adjunct  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
Theological  Seminary.  The  Revs.  M.  D.  Bab¬ 
cock  of  Lookport  and  W’.  M.  Smith  of  Cazeno- 
Tia  (now  co-pastor-elect  of  the  First  Church, 
Cleveland)  conducted  the  devotional  services, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  Dr.  C.  E.  Robinson 


of  the  First  Church,  Rochester,  delivered  the 
charge.  Having  dulv  signified  his  assent  to 
the  Articles,  the  new  Professor  signed  the  pro¬ 
fessorial  roll  of  the  Seminary,  and  hereuiwn 
Dr  Robinson  declared  the  relation  consum¬ 
mated.  The  choir  then  rendered  an  anthem, 
“Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,”  after  which  Prof. 
Riggs  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  an¬ 
nouncing  as  his  subject  “  The  Scholar  and  the 
Preacher.”  It  was  a  very  able  effort,  as  was 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Robinson.  Much  good  work 
is  expected  of  the  new  Professor,  and  not  with¬ 
out  warrant. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  readers  of  our  daily  papers  must  have 
observed  how  the  work  of  missionaries  is  rec¬ 
ognized  more  and  more  by  the  secular  press. 
Items  of  news  which  first  appear  in  our  own 
columns,  we  find  picked  up  by  papers  far  and 
near,  and  sent  flying  over  the  country,  and 
sometimes  they  come  back  to  us,  perhaps 
changed  by  passing  through  many  hands,  but 
yet  bearing  unmistakable  marks  of  their  ori¬ 
gin.  The  following,  for  examide,  is  no  news  to 
the  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  in  which  it  was 
published  years  ago ;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true  to-dav,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  appear  in 
The  Sun  of  this  city,  whieh,  with  its  edition  of 
over  a  hundred  thousand  copies,  brings  it  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  half  a  million  of  readers, 
whom  it  informs  that 

“  Dr.  George  E.  Post,  a  medical  missionary  from 
.America  to  Bcinit,  Syria,  has  acipiiretl  an  enviable 
reputation  for  skill  among  the  Turkish  officers,  and 
would  have  a  large  income  if  he  was  willing  to  re¬ 
ceive  pay  for  his  services.  But  ids  work  is  almost 
wholly  among  the  very  i>oor.  His  numerous  text¬ 
books  of  medicine  and  surgei'y  are  printed  in  Ara¬ 
bic,  and  he  is  now  preparing  a  work  descriptive  of 
the  flora  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  which  is  said  to 
bo  the  first  work  of  its  kind  on  this  subject  in  any 
language.” 

The  Presbyterian  Journal  gives  an  interest¬ 
ing  statement  of  the  theological  position  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  It  shows 
that  they  were  entirely  satisfied  with  the  De¬ 
claratory  Act  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  also  quotes  Dr.  Hodge 
to  the  effect  that  the  declaratory  act  was  un¬ 
necessary,  and  that  it  only  expressed  the  i>rop- 
er  interpretation  of  the  Stamlards  themselves. 
This  brings  Dr.  Hodge  and  the  Ciimbcrlands 
into  quite  close  conformity  in  doctrine.  How¬ 
ever,  Dr.  Hodge  and  the  Journal  ought  to  know 
that  the  declaratory  act  of  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  revision  of 
the  Standards  by  the  Cumberlands,  were  oeea- 
sioned  by  the  interpretations  that  were  tlirust 
upon  tlie  Standards  by  ultra  eonservalive  di¬ 
vines.  The.se  interpretations  had  to  be  fenced 
off  in  some  way,  for  tliey  had  obtained  such 
currency  as  to  work  mischief  in  Scotland  as 
well  as  America.  Tlic  United  Presbyterians 
took  the  way  of  the  Deelarafory  .Aet ;  the  Cum¬ 
berlands  took  the  way  of  revision.  In  our 
judgment.  Dr.  Hodge  lias  the  best  way,  name¬ 
ly,  to  revise  the  interpretation  of  the  Stand¬ 
ards,  and  put  the  historieal  interpretation  in 
pla(*e  of  the  misinterpretation,  wliieh  has  occa¬ 
sioned  so  much  difliculty. 


Let  no  man  .say  that  courage  and  chivalry 
arc  gone  from  tlie  world,  wlicn  lie  reads  the 
story,  told  on  anotlier  {lage,  of  the  devotion 
shown  by  the  King  of  Italy  in  visiting  tlie  vie- 
tiins  of  the  cholera  dying  in  the  hosjatals  of 
Nai'les.  King  Humbert  is  a  true  son  of  Ids  fa¬ 
ther,  only  tliat  tlie  courage  whieh  Victor  Im¬ 
manuel  showed  in  battle,  he  sliows  in  scenes 
of  still  greater  danger.  Tlie  tiriiiness  and  self- 
control  of  the  First  Napoleon,  which  lie  car¬ 
ried  through  so  many  bloody  fields,  were  man¬ 
ifested  in  a  still  higher  degree  when  in  Egypt 
he  visited  those  smitten  with  the  plague,  and 
lU'cssed  their  sores,  tlius  exposing  Idmself  to 
Mie  deadly  contagion.  If  the  Italian  people 
were  wanting  in  loyalty  before,  tlieir  liearts 
must  be  completely  won  by  such  devotion  on 
the  part  of  tlieir  sovereign. 

That  venerable  mi.ssionary  organization  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union  is,  despite  its 
many  years  of  well-doing,  yet  alive  and  active 
in  all  its  parts.  It  continues  to  do  a  mucli 
needed  work— as  in  tlie  days  of  Tousley  and 
Pardee — in  all  sections  of  the  country  wliere 
the  population  is  too  sparse,  or  too  divided  to 
siqiport  denominational  effort.  It  acts  us  a 
solvent  in  many  a  neighborhood  where  the 
people  are  given  over  to  Sabbath  desecration 
and  practical  heathenism,  and  thus  in  due  time 
prepares  a  footing  for  the  Church  and  the 
blessings  that  are  sure  to  follow  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  tlie  Gospel.  And  we  are  gla<i  to  notice, 
aa  corroborating  what  we  have  here  said,  that 
our  Christian  women  who  have  so  long  set  the 
best  possible  example  before  their  brothers,  in 
their  devotion  to  the  self-denying  work  of 
leaching  in  the  Sunday-school,  are  being  hon¬ 
ored  with  some  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
venerable  Union.  Thus  Miss  Mary  E.  Kings¬ 
bury  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  will  be  seen  by  a 
card  elsewhere  laiblishcd,  is  now  authorized  to 
receive  contributions  to  its  missionary  work. 
Wo  trust  she  may  have  all  the  countenance 
and  success  among  the  churches  which  they 
have  heretofore  accorded  to  her  honored  fa¬ 
ther,  the  late  Secretary  Nelson  Kingsbury, 
whose  successor  in  New  England  she  is  for  the 
present. 

The  Y’oung  Mob’s  Christian  Association  of 
Rochester,  seconded  by  the  pastors  of  the  city, 
have  addressed  an  earnest  request  to  Mr. 
Moody  to  engage  in  evangelistic,  labors  with 
them,  assisted  by  Mr.  Sankey,. some  time  during 
the  present  Fall  or  Winter.  He  has  returned 
a  favorable  reply  to  the  Invitation,  stating, 
however,  that  the  time  cannot  now  be  definite¬ 
ly  fixed.  It  is  understood  that  similar  reiiuesta 
have  been  made  from  the  cities  of  Albany, 
Utica,  Syracuse,  and  Buffalo,  all  of  which  are 
to  be  visiU'd.  L<?t  fervent  prayer  abound  for  a 
IKiwerful  work  of  grace  to  result  from  the 
meetings. 

The  trustees  of  the  Broadway  Taliernacle 
have  introduced  the  electric  light  into  that 
structure,  and  thus  led  the  way  for  other  chur¬ 
ches  to  follow.  A  better  air  will  l>e  assured, 
and  the  worshippers  will  enjoy  far  greater 
comfort.  Prof.  Fisher  of  Yale  Seminary,  who 
pays  sjiecial  attention  to  the  ventilation  of  the 
room  in  which  he  lectures  to  students,  says  the 
dulness  of  preachers  and  drowsiness  of  congre¬ 
gations  are  often  the  result  of  a  lack  of  thor¬ 
ough  ventilation.  Church  committees  will  do 
well  to  examine  the  advantages  of  the  electric 
light. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Christian  Philosojihy  last  Thursday 
evening.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Stockton  of  Newark 
reafl  a  pajier  on  “Great  Believers.”  In  these 
days  when  noisy  unbelievers  are  claiming  that 
the  greatest  minds  are  atheistic,  it  is  refresh¬ 
ing  to  see  what  an  array  there  is  of  strong  be¬ 
lievers  among  the  thinking  and  acting  men  of 
the  age,  and  indeed  has  been  in  all  ages.  At 
the  next  meeting  a  pajier  will  be  read  by  Prof. 
Edward  P.  Thwing  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Hon.  John  P.  St.  John,  ex-Governor  of 
Kansas,  and  candidate  of  the  Prohibition  Party 
for  President,  will  lecture  at  the  Rink,  Cler¬ 
mont  avenue,  Brooklyn,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
Oct.  14th,  and  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York, 
on  Friday  evening,  Oct.  17th. 


The  Herald  and  Presbyter  has  distinguished 
itself  above  all  other  Presbyterian  journals  by 
its  hostility  to  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  After  doing  all  it  could  to  prejudice 
American  Presbyterians  against  that  Church, 
it  was  surprised  by  the  admission  of  the  Cum¬ 
berlands  to  the  Council.  It  then  misconstrued 
the  action  of  the  Council  to  a  vote  of  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  revision  of  the  Westminster 
Standards,  and  claimed  that  it  would  have 
voted  for  the  admission  of  the  Cumberlands- 
into  the  Alliance  on  that  ground.  But  now  we 
find  this  very  consistent  ( ! )  organ  objecting  to* 
our  suggestion  of  a  future  reunion  of  the  South¬ 
ern  and  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Churches 
with  our  own,  on  the  ground  that  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Church  “cannot  unite  with  either  the 
South  or  the  North,  not  being  Culvinistic  in 
doctrine.”  The  Herald  and  Presbyter  main¬ 
tains  that  the  Cumberlands  are  not  Culvinistic 
in  doctrine,  and  yet  votes  for  their  admission 
to  the  Alliance!  And  so,  according  to  this 
Calvinistic  organ,  the  Alliance  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  Calvinistic  Churches.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  this  to  be  the  case.  The  Cumberlands 
are  certainly  not  Calvinists  of  the  Herald  rfnd 
Presbyter  sort ;  nor  is  the  Alliance,  for  that 
matter.  They  are  not  ultra- Calvinists ;  but  the 
Cumberlands  and  the  Alliance  are  alike  Cal¬ 
vinistic  ;  they  are  broad  and  generous  Calvin¬ 
ists,  who  believe  that  a  variety  of  types  may 
coexist  in  one  organization.  They  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  with  our  contemporary  that  the  American 
type  is  Scotch-Irish,  and  indeed  the  narrowest 
phase  of  that  type. 

The  German  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York 
celebrated  its  one  hundredth  anniversary  on 
Oct.  4.  When  this  city  had  scarcely  2i),000  in¬ 
habitants,  this  Society  was  founded  by  thir¬ 
teen  Germans,  all  officers  of  the  Revolutionary 
army,  and  through  a  series  of  difficulties  has 
steadfastly  pursued  its  way.  Its  object  is  to 
render  aid  to  German  immigrants,  who  were 
formerly  so  grossly  plundered  by  swindlers 
who  infested  Castle  Garden.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  German-American  citizens  owe 
their  prosperity  and  happiness  to  the  advice, 
protection,  and  a.ssistance  supplied  by  it.  To¬ 
day  it  is  one  of  the  most*  successful  organiza¬ 
tions  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Carl  Schurz 
gave  an  address  on  the  history  and  beneficent 
work  of  the  Society,  and  President  White  of 
Cornell  University  on  German  immigration 
and  its  influence  in  the  development  of  this 
country.  The  Society  now*  numbers  over  1‘200 
members,  and  the  last  annual  report  gives  full 
and  valuable  details  of  its  work. 

Mr.  Moody  went  to  Amherst  (Mass.)  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  27th  ult.,  and  on  that  and  the  following 
day  prcaclicd  five  times.  His  tlieme  on  Satur¬ 
day  night  in  the  College  Hall  was  the  office 
and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Sunday  morning 
he  prcaohetl  in  the  College  Church,  and  in  the 
afternoon  again  in  the  Hall,  on  which  occasion 
he  chose  tiiree  texts,  viz ;  John  i.  ;t8.  What  seek 
ye '?  Isa.  Iv.  6 :  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may 
be  found,  eall  ye  upon  Him  while  He  is  near; 
and  Jer.  xxix.  13 ;  And  ye  shall  seek  for  Me  and 
find  Me  wlien  ye  shall  search  for  Me  with  all 
your  hwirt.  Sunday  evening  his  text  was. 
Thou  art  not  fur  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 
College  Hall  was  crowded  to  overflowing  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  and  the  stage  was  also  filled. 
Tliere  has  been  some  conference  relative  to 
holding  a  series  of  revival  meetings  at  Am¬ 
herst,  as  there  seemed  to  be  considerable  in¬ 
terest  manifested  among  Amherst  College 
students  and  others.  As  will  be  seen,  Mr. 
Moody  selected  his  texts  and  themes  there,  as 
always,  with  a  view  to  results. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Wright,  D.D.,  beloved  in  Western 
Now  Y'ork  for  his  fruitful  labors  there,  preach¬ 
ed  for  his  former  people  in  Acworth,  N.  H.,  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  ‘28th.  He  was  first  settled  there 
as  pastor  in  1846,  from  whence  he  removed  in 
1856  to  take  charge  of  tlie  Presbyterian  church 
in  Fredonia,  tliis  State. 

As  already  announced,  our  correspondent  Dr. 
Breed  is  safely  hack  in  Philadelphia,  well  in 
his,  we  trust  just  now,  rather  tight-fitting  har¬ 
ness.  As  will  be  .seen,  he  protests,  among  oth¬ 
er  tilings,  that  the  Puritans  did  not  do  quite 
all  the  Cathedral  whitewashing  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  period.  Dr.  Breed’s  address  is  258 
South  16th  street,  Philadelt>hia. 
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NEW  YORK. 

New  York  (’ity.  —  The  Fourth  Presbyterian- 
Church  is  aKain  open  for  divine  worship.  The 
pastor  (Dr.  Kerr)  lias  returned  from  his  vacation 
greatly  refresluHl,  and  his  people  are  girding  them- 
selvos  for  the  Winter’s  work.  The  church  has 
been  thoroughly  cleansed  and  repaired  daring  the 
Summer.  A  handsome  new  pulpit  from  the  house 
of  Messrs.  Straw,  Applin  &  Co.,  Boston,  has  taken 
tlie  place  of  the  old  one,  making  a  very  attractive 
improvement. 

Albany.— The  Rev.  (Jiarles  Wood  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  reipiest  from  the  officers  of 
the  Fourth  Prcsbj’terian  Church,  has  reconsidered 
his  former  decision  to  accept  an  invitation  to  ano¬ 
ther  Held  of  lalKir,  and  will  remain  with  the  church 
he  now  serves;  We,  the  memhers  of  the  official 
Boanls  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  having 
hoard  that  it  is  our  pastor’s  intention  to  remove  at 
once  to  another  Held  of  labor,  and  believing  it  for 
the  iiest  interests  of  our  church  that  the  (lastoral 
relation  should  not  be  dissolved,  do  therefore  ear¬ 
nestly  request  iiim  to  rwonsider  his  decision.  El¬ 
ders — Atirani  Kirk,  John  C.  Ward,  Samuel  Anable, 
S.  H.  Freeman,  James  McKinney,  ^muel  N.  Bacon. 
Frederick  Cleveland.  Trustees — Samuel  Anable, 
B.  W.  Arnold,  C.  B.  Wickes,  M.  V.  B.  Bull,  Frwier- 
ick  Cleveland,  A.  S.  Kibbe<*,  E<lward  N.  McKinney. 
Dt*aoons — A.  S.  Kibbee,  C.  B.  Wickes,  Jas.  Rodgers. 

Troy. — The  Woodside  Church  at  Troy  have 
parted  witli  their  late  pastor,  the  Rev.  T.  8.  Ham¬ 
lin,  with  genuine  regret,  yielding  to  the  inevitable 
witti  a  grace  that  do(*s  them  honor.  After  thirteen 
years  of  pros|Kirous  laiior,  Mr.  Hamlin  felt  con- 
straiiHHl,  on  various  aeeounts,  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  change  would  t)eneflt  both  him  and  his  late 
eliarge;  and  putting  the  right  and  obvious  eon- 
struetion  u|>on  his  motives,  the  people,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  failure  to  retain  him,  never  felt 
more  este<mi  and  attachment  for  him  than  on  the 
day  of  last  week  wiien  they  i)id  him  and  his  fare¬ 
well.  A  spontaneous  gathering  was  hold  during 
the  week,  n  chief  incident  of  which  was  the  pre- 
senUUion  of  a  itandseine  sideboard.  It  has  been 
sent  on  to  Cincinnati  to  remind  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ham¬ 
lin  of  the  many  friends  they  have  left  In  Troy, 
Elder  Thomas  B.  Cook  presented  It  iu^  a  neat 
spei^ch,  and  the  further  proceedings  and*refresh- 
ments  of  the  occasion  were  enjoyed  by  a  large 
company. 

Huron. — This  cliureh  is  now  vacant,  the  Rev.  T. 
Morey  Hoilgman  having  preached  his  farewell 
sermon  Sabbath  before  last.  Ho  lias  faithfully 
served  them  in  the  Gospel  nearly  four  years,  while 
his  rosldonee  has  bc*en  in  Rochester.  They  would 
gladly  have  retaimsl  his  8ervie<«,  but  he  felt  con¬ 
strained  to  lav  down  the  charge.  The  church  oon- 
gregation  ami  Habtiath-si'hool  have  greatly  pros- 
p<*r*><l  under  his  eamijst  laliors,  especially  the  two 
latter,  gaining  in  numlicrs  more  than  a  hundred 
per  cent.  Two  revivals  have  quickeniMl  and  en- 
iargtsl  the  church.  The  retiring  minister  and 
Session  are  now  in  search  of  the  right  man  to  carry 
on  the  work  wliich  has  been  so  successfully  prose¬ 
cuted  of  late,  uniting  the  hearts  of  the  people  in 
earnest  labors  for  the  Master,  and  making  the  field 
one  of  decided  promise. 

The  Presbytery  op  St.  Lawbencb,  at  Its  late 
meeting,  Oct.  1  3,  elected  as  commissioners  to  the 
Synod  of  New  York,  which  is  to  meet  In  Buffalo  on 
the  21st  inst.,  the  following  persons:  Ministers — 
Tryon  E<lwards,  D.D.,  L.  M.  Miller,  D.D.,  O.  B. 
Stevens,  James  S.  Root,  and  Elders  G.  B.  Bell,  O. 
B.  Massey,  D.  K.  Storie,  H.  H.  Hoyt. 

PiFFAHD. — This  hamlet  is  In  the  town  of  York, 
Livingston  county,  some  four  miles  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Oeneseo.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal,  and  its 
name  (originally  Piffardinia)  to  the  leading  family 
of  the  place.  Religious  worship  has  been  main¬ 
tained  from  the  Hrst.  A  society  was  formed,  trus¬ 
tees  eleete<l,  and  a  chapel  built  at  an  early  day. 
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Soon  after  a  church  of  the  Beformed  Dutch  order 
was  organized,  but  it  did  not  long  maintain  an  ex¬ 
istence.  Many  yeare  ago  a  member  of  the  PUfard 
family  at  her  death  left  $1500,  the  interest  to  be 
expoided  to  sustain  preaching  in  the  chapel. 
Should  this  be  closed,  the  legacy  was  to  go  to  the 
cause  of  missions.  The  place  did  not  prosper,  the 
canal  was  closed,  and  the  chapel  was  open  only 
oecasionally.  The  question  arose.  Who  was  en¬ 
titled  to  this  legacy,  which  had  been  paid  to  trus¬ 
tees,  who  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
(Old  School)  Presbytery  of  Genesee  River  ?  Gene¬ 
see  Presbytery  was  made  its  legal  successor  at  the 
Reunion.  This  Presbytery  committed  the  matter 


made  a  very  favoraide  report  of  their  work  The 
religious  society  has  been  resuscitated.  Sabbath 
worship  statedly  observed  for  several  months, 
chiefly  conducted  by  the  pastor  of  the  Geneseo 
Church  (Dr.  Kittredge',  and  the  legacy  secured. 
The  development  of  the  salt  interest  has  imparted 
such  new  life  to  the  place,  and  so  increased  its 
population,  and  gives  promise  of  doing  much  more 
for  it  in  the  near  future,  that  the  prosp<K!t  is  that  a 
church  will  soon  be  called  for.  What  is  specially 
fhvorable  to  this,  is  the  spirit  and  effort  of  the 
Geneseo  pastor  and  people,  who  have  no  ambition 
to  keep  their  own  church  roll  full,  to  the  detriment 
•f  the  cause  in  general.  Even  now  the  committee 
are  looking  for  the  right  man  to  set  at  work  in  the 
promising  fleld. 

Rochester. — All  the  pastors  of  our  city  church¬ 
es  have  returned  from  their  vacations  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  entered  upon  their  loved  employment 
with  renewed  zest.  Two  of  them,  in  particular, 
were  in  great  need  of  rest — Dr.  Robinson  of  the 
First  Church  and  Prof.  Hopkins  of  the  Central, 
the  latter  of  medication  also.  The  first-named  ap¬ 
peared  before  his  people  on  a  recent  Sabbath  at  his 
best,  showing  that  his  vacation  had  had  the  same 
effect  upon  him  as  Guthrie  once  said  to  the  writer 
bis  uniformly  had  upon  him— to  make  him  “a  new 
man.”  Professor  Hopkins  is  in  a  greatly  improved 
condition,  but  not  entirely  restored.  His  brethren 
and  people  think  that  if  he  would  accustom  him¬ 
self  to  the  use  of  other  parts  of  the  harness  be¬ 
side  the  traces,  he  would  find  it  to  his  advantage. 
The  condition  of  Dr.  Shaw  is  a  wonder  to  all.  He 
has  had  sore  trials  during  the  Summer.  Death 
has  bereaved  him  of  his  last  surviving  sister.  His 
beloved  wife  has  been  for  months  confined  to  her 
sick  room,  and  at  times  in  a  very  critioal  situation. 
He  could  not  go  further  from  the  city  to  find  relief 
from  toil,  than  with  his  son.  Rev.  Dr.  Augustus  C. 
Shaw,  pastor  at  Wellsborough,  Penn.  Twice  he 
hastened  home  in  consequence  of  the  crisis  through 
which  the  patient  sufferer  was  passing.  How  often 
he  preached  I  will  not  say,  lest  some  may  think 
him  more  zealous  than  discreet.  Last  Sabbath  he 
b^an  his  labors  at  home,  and  he  actually  appeared 
more  fresh  and  vigorous  than  he  has  in  years.  He 
is  near  the  close  of  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his 
pastorate,  and  the  prospect  that  he  will  round  out 
a  full  half  century,  is  now  much  better  than  it  has 
been  in  some  time.  That  he  may,  is  the  prayer  of 
all  his  people  and  the  pa.stors  and  churches  of  the 
city  generally.  The  Doctor  is  a  wonderful  man. 
Your  correspondent  was  never  more  impressed  with 
this  fact  than  during  the  month  he  spent  the  past 
Summer  in  the  house  in  the  Adirondacks  where  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years  Dr.  Shaw  ha.s  taken  his  an¬ 
nual  rest.  Anybody  might  well  bo  proud  to  have 
left  such  a  record  as  he  and  his  family  have  here 
left.  His  is  a  most  familiar  name  throughout  the 
region.  It  is  on  the  tongue  of  all  classes  of  the 
people.  The  roughest  mountaineer  speaks  of  him 
with  the  warmtjst  affectipn.  The  general  fcMsliiig 
was  expresse<l  by  one  of  the  stagtMlrivers,  who 
said  to  us  “I  would  walk  ten  miles  any  time  to 
hear  him  preach.” 

The  first  renting  of  the  seats  in  the  new  chapid 
•f  the  Third  Church,  occurred  last  Friday  even¬ 
ing,  and  yielded  very  satisfactory  results.  The  la¬ 
dies  provided  and  served  an  excellent  supper.  Be¬ 
fore  the  sittings  were  offered  for  rent.  Elder  Cogs¬ 
well  made  some  timely  remarks,  deprecating  the 
view  that  seemed  to  be  taken  by  many,  that  the 
payment  of  pew  rent  exhausts  their  obligation  to 
sustain  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  not 
what  assessment  is  put  upon  the  sivits  of  a  church 
that  should  determine  the  amount  of  our  contribu¬ 
tions  for  its  support,  but  the  necessities  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  the  extent  of  our  means.  .4s  the 
cause  of  our  Redeemer  neerls  it,  and  as  He  has 
blessed  us,  is  the  only  correct  guide,  and  the  right 
of  the  indigent  unable  to  rent  a  seat  to  occupy  one, 
should  bo  cheerfully  a<‘knowlodge<l.  The  rentals 
were  altogether  by  single  sittings,  and  the  pr*5- 
miums  for  the  choice  realized  in  fifteen  pews  over 
$1000.  The  entire  amount  surpassed  by  a  third 
the  sum  formerly  obtain«Ki  from  the  rentals  in  the 
•Id  church. 

East  Palmyra.— This  congregation  has  exGnid- 
od  a  call  to  Rev.  Howard  Comoli  of  Orwcdl,  Penn., 
which  there  is  a  reasoi  able  prospect  he  will  accept. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Perth  Amroy. — At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of 
•ur  household  the  following  n«<dution  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted :  Resolved.  That  we  sincerely  re¬ 
gret  that  the  Rev.  David  Stevenson,  D.D.,  has  sig¬ 
nified  his  intention  to  apply  to  Presbyterj-  for  a  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  pastoral  ndation  existing  between 
him  and  the  Presbyterian  church  of  this  place,  in 
order  that  he  may  accept  a  call  to  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  E.  D.  We  di>8ire  to 
express  our  high  appreciation  of  Dr.  Stevenson  as 
a  cultured  Christian  gentleman,  as  a  faithful  and 
sympathizing  friend,  an<i  also  as  an  able  and  elo¬ 
quent  preacher  of  God’s  Word.  Wo  shall  miss  his 
genial  face,  his  cheery  manner,  and  his  ii  spiring 
words  of  comfort.  We  pray  that  he  may  lie  happy 
and  eminently  useful  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

M.  Jj.  BOWER,  8UPT. 

An  Inadvertence.  —  By  an  inauverience  the 
name  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Mann,  D.D.,  do<«  not 
appear  on  the  roll  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Biam.s- 
wick  in  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  for 
this  year.  Dr.  Mann,  though  for  w)me  years  phys¬ 
ically  unable  to  discharge  the  active  duties  of  the 
ministry,  is  still  one  of  our  most  highly  esteemed 
and  honored  members,  and  his  name  should  follow 
Immediately  that  of  “  William  Henry  Green,  D.D., 
Prof.”,  on  the  roll  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  We  feel  this  minute  is  duo  Dr.  Mann,  le-st 
the  accidental  omission  of  his  name  be  niiscon- 
BtrutHi  to  the  injury  of  his  ministerial  standing  and 
character.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  State<i  Clerk. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Presbytery  of  Washington.— .Vrs.  letter.— At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  of  the  Presbytery  of  Washington,  an 
affecting  event  was  the  reading  by  the  president, 
Mrs.  D.  A.  Cunningham,  of  extracts  of  letters  from 
Rev.  W.  H.  Lester  jr.,  of  Santiago.  Chili,  to  his  mo¬ 
ther,  giving  details  of  the  last  illness  and  death  of 
his  devoted  and  lamented  wife.  Mr.  Lester  was 
much  comforted  by  the  presence  and  affectionate 
sympathy  of  his  colleague.  Rev.  William  E.  Dodge 
of  Valparaiso,  and  other  Christian  friends.  The 
Woman's  Society  passed  an  appropriate  resolution 
expressive  of  the  sorrow  of  its  members  in  respect 
to  this  sad  event,  and  asking  prayer  that  the  Ever- 
blessed  Head  of  the  Church  would  make  it  the 
means  of  awakening  new  attention  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  South  American  ilission,  and  of  strengthMiing 
its  work  and  giving  it  enlarged  success. 

OHIO. 

The  Presbytery  of  Portsmovth  met  at  the 
Mt.  Leigh  church  in  Adams  county  on  the  23d  ult., 
and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  retiring 
moderator  (Dr.  Alexander  T.  Rankin)  from  1  Cor. 
i.  23.  Rev.  Samuel  W .  Elliott  was  chosen  modera¬ 
tor.  and  M.  Waller  temporary  clerk.  Rev.  J.  M. 
Calkins  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Rev.  William  F.  Gowdy  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  and  a  call 
put  into  his  hands  from  the  church  of  Ripley, 
which  he  accepted,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  his  installation  at  the  stated  meeting  of  Presby¬ 
tery  to  held  at  that  place  In  April  next.  The 
Standing  Committees  (through  their  Chairmen)  on 
Foreign  Missions,  Education,  Publication,  and 
Systematic  B«‘neflcence,  made  reports,  which  were 
accepted,  and  resolutions  adopted.  A  verj-  large 
attendance  of  the  people,  filling  the  house  during 
most  of  the  sessions,  was  a  remarkable  feature  of 
this  meeting.  They  seemed  hungry  for  the  Word. 
A  mass  Sabbath-school  meeting  was  held  on  Wed- 
ne^ay  afternoon,  and  addressed  by  that  prince  of 
Sabbath -school  workers.  Dr.  Chidlaw,  and  others. 
Such  was  the  Interest  on  the  subject  of  Sabbath- 
schools.  that  a  Sabbath-school  organization  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  one  in  Cincinnati  Presbytery  was  formed 
to  promote  this  growing  cause  among  our  church¬ 
es.  Rev.  H.  A.  Ketchum  was  chosen  president, 
and  Rev.  M.  Waller  secreUry  and  trt'asurer,  with 
two  vice-presidents  in  each  of  the  five  counties 
composing  the  Presbytery.  The  overtures  sent 
down  from  the  Assembly  on  the  RevistHl  Book  of 
Discipline  were  answered  as  to  the  Ist,  2d,  3d,  5th, 
$th,  and  7th,  in  the  affirmative ;  as  to  the  4th,  in 
the  negative.  Resolutions  commemorative  of  the 
life  and  services  of  elder  McClannahan  of  the  Win¬ 
chester  church,  were  adopted.  Delegates  to  Synod 
were  as  fellows :  Revs.  E.  P.  Pratt,  H.  A.  Ketchum, 
8.  A.  Vandyke,  and  M.  Waller;  with  elders  William 
W.  Gilliland  of  Ripley,  A.  M.  Williamson  of  Rus- 
cellville,  George  N.  Gray  of  Ironton,  and  D.  N. 
Murray  of  Portsmouth.  e.  p.  pbatt,  s.  c. 

IOWA. 

Boone. — The  Presbyt*  rian  Church  of  Boone, 
Iowa,  received  six  members,  three  on  profession  of 
their  faith,  at  itsquarterly  communion,  Oct.  5.  Rev. 
H.  N.  Payne  became  pastor  of  this  church  nearly 
three  years  ago,  since  which  time  no  <“oramunion 
season  has  passefl  without  additions  to  its  member¬ 
ship. 


SnCHIGAN. 

I  Niles. — Rev.  R.  K.  Wharton  has  accepted  the 
unanimous  call  recently  extended  to  him  by  this 
church. 

I  Alpena. — The  congregation  just  organizeii  at 
Alpena  has  purchased  the  old  Episcopal  house  of 
worship,  and  will  remove  it  to  a  new  site  for  use. 

Caro.— The  addition  to  the  church  at  Caro,  Tus¬ 
cola  county,  is  now  completed,  carpeted,  and  seat¬ 
ed  with  chairs.  It  is  21xl8j  inside,  ojiens  by  fold¬ 
ing-doors  into  the  main  audience-room,  and  thus 
‘  increases  the  seating  capacity  of  the  church  by  a 
I  hundred.  The  entire  church  inside  has  been  kal- 
I  somined. 

Albion. — Mr.  W.  E.  Parsons,  who  is  supplying 
■  the  church  at  Albion,  will  shortly  be  ordained  to 
the  full  work  of  the  ministry. 

Manse.— A  new  parsonage  is  just  finished,  to  go 
along  with  a  new  church  at  Newberry,  Chippewa 
county. 

MINNESOTA. 

Rochester. — On  Sabbath,  Sept.  28,  we  occupied 
our  church  for  the  first  time  in  several  months,  it 
being  under  repair  after  the  damage  by  cyclone  of 
Aug.  21,  1883.  So  many  suffered  from  this  cyclone 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  repair  the  house  with¬ 
out  help  from  outside.  Feeling  our  inability  at 
that  time,  a  call  was  sent  out,  but  no  help  came. 
The  trustees,  however,  appointed  a  meeting  to  as¬ 
certain  what  was  best  to  be  done :  for  the  house 
I  was  not  in  a  suitable  condition  to  worship  in.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  canvass,  and  see  if 
'  the  amount  necessary  for  the  repairs  could  be 
raised.  The  effort  was  successful.  The  work  was 
I  begun,  and  is  now  finished  in  a  most  tasteful  man¬ 
ner,  pt.‘rhaps  not  surpassed  by  any  church  in  the 
city.  J.  EVANS  JR. 

COLORADO. 

Denver  Westminster  Church.  —  The  recent 
auspicious  deiiication  of  this  new  structure  has 
been  the  cause  for  much  rejoicing  among  the  Pres- 
I  byteriaiis  of  this  city.  The  church  was  organized 
about  two  years  ago  by  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  D. 
E.  Finks,  through  whose  labors,  under  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God,  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  very 
handsome  tHlifice  have  been  raised.  The  building 
is  constructed  of  brick  with  cut  stone  trimmings, 
and  is  a  conspicuous  and  fine  ornament  to  that  part 
of  the  city  where  it  stands.  It  consists  of  three 
rooms,  the  main  auditorium,  lecture-room,  and 
ladies’  parlor,  or  infant-class  room,  all  of  which 
can  be  thrown  together  when  occasion  demands, 
thus  accommodating  largo  audiences  on  any  extra 
occasion.  The  interior  finish  of  the  building  is 
very  handsome,  corresponding  to  the  exterior, 
which  is  of  marked  beauty.  The  whole  cost,  when 
furnace  is  in  and  furnishing  complete,  will  be 
about  $8(K)0.  There  is  no  debt  on  the  building. 
The  four  other  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  city 
sent  in  special  collections  on  the  day  of  dedication, 
and  their  pastors  were  present  and  took  part  in 
the  services,  which  were  of  great  interest.  The 
spirit  of  the  occasion  was  one  of  the  utmost  good 
will ;  churches  of  other  denominations,  represent¬ 
ing  seven  different  churches  and  missions,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  four  Presbyterian  churches  already 
mentioned,  sending  in  contributions  together  with 
words  of  cheer  and  congratulation.  Each  of  the 
five  churches  of  our  denomination  in  Denver  now 
have  suitable  houses  of  worship,  four  having  been 
built  within  the  pa.st  two  years.  e. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Laramie. — The  Rt'v.  James  II.  Burlison,  who 
has  been  supplying  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Lar¬ 
amie,  in  Wyoming  Territory,  for  the  past  year,  has 
resigned,  and  his  action  has  been  ac(iuiesced  in  by 
the  church,  though  with  much  relucLince,  iis  indi- 
crLhI  in  a  series  of  re.solutions  unanimously  passed 
by  the  church  and  cong^«^gation,  and  in  which  they 
make  mention  of  the  efficient  labors  of  Mr.  Burli¬ 
son,  and  also  the  a.s.sistance  rendered  by  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
lison,  fwpccially  in  the  matter  of  music  in  church 
and  Sunday-school.  The  following  is  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  ministerial  work  accomplished :  129 
sermons  have  been  i)rcached,  15  funerals  have  been 
attended,  25  weddings  performed  ;  baptiz*Nl  8  adults 
and  18  Infants;  led  39  praycr-nHHdings ;  42  have 
been  rei-eived  into  the  church  ;  made  (>12  pastoral 
calls.  The  pulpit  has  been  vacant  but  four  Sab¬ 
baths.  The  congregations  and  Sabbath-schools 
have  never  been  larg»ir.  The  following  is  the  finan¬ 
cial  exhibit:  Home  Mis.sions,  $88.50;  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  $65;  Church  Erection,  $12 ;  Publication,  $8 ; 
Education,  $7 ;  miscellaneous,  $14 ;  congregational, 
$3000.  Upon  the  evening  of  Sept.  24th  about  sev¬ 
enty-five  of  the  members  of  the  church  and  congre¬ 
gation  met  at  the  ()ar.sonage,  and  while  there  [tre- 
sented  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burlison  with  a  puree  contain¬ 
ing  $li.»0  as  a  good-bye  gift  of  regard.  s.  s.  H. 

THE  SOUTH. 

Cataw  ba  Presbytery  met  at  Spartanburg,  K.  C., 
Sept.  3,  Rev.  A.  1).  Waugh  moderator.  The  chur¬ 
ches  were  gei  erally  able  to  report  progress.  Addi¬ 
tions  on  profission  had  been  (juite  large.  Two 
new  church  or;,  anizatioi  8  were  enrolled,  and  Revs. 
G.  S.  Leeper  and  W.  L.  Bithel  wer^^  ordained  to 
the  full  work  of  thcGosptd  ndiiistry  as  evangtdist.s. 
The  April  mi'cting  of  Pn  sbyterj*  will  be  held  at 
Concord,  N.  C. 

Fairfield  Pri«byterv  met  at  Abbeville,  S.  C., 
Sept.  10,  Rev.  G.  T.  Dillard  moderator.  Five  young 
men  were  examiinHl  and  taken  untler  care  of  Pres- 
byter3'  as  candidates  for  tlie  ministry'.  Tin*  reports 
from  the  various  fields  wen*  full  of  interest  and 
encouragement.  Some  of  the  cliurches  had  receiv¬ 
ed  large  additions.  Tiie  Spring  nn*eting  will  occur 
on  tlie  second  Winlnesday  in  March,  at  Laurens 
court-house. 

Knox  Presbytery  met  at  Macon,  Ga.,  Sej)t.  10th, 
when  Rev.  Allen  .4.  Jones  was  chosen  moderator. 
In  the  cour-’O  of  proceiKlings  Rev.  W.  E.  Carr  and 
Rev.  David  Laney  were  appointi'd  to  orgfinize  a 
cliurch  at  Columbus,  Ga.  The  Board  of  Missions 
for  Freedmen  was  recommended  to  immediately* 
supply  New  Hope  Church,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  the 
Second  t'hurch  of  Riceboro,  Liberty  county,  Ga., 
with  good  ministers.  Tno  Boar  1  was  also  recom- 
mendeil  to  establish  and  aid  in  maintaining  a  school 
at  each  of  the  following  places;  Macon,  Dalton, 
and  Woodstock,  Ga. 

The  Presbytery  of  Atlantic,  by  the  Revs.  J. 
Jack.son,  J.  C.  Simmoi  s,  M.  J.  Seabrook,  and  elder 
R.  H.  Richardson,  visitwl  the  field  three  miles 
south  of  the  town  of  Sumter,  and  organized  a 
Presbyterian  church  there  on  Sept,  fith  and  7th. 
"  The  Committee  feel  .safe  in  saying  that  the  out¬ 
look  for  Pn'sbyterianism  in  this  section  of  South 
Carolina  is  very  promising,  and  if  sufficient  means 
be  given.  Rev.  M.  J.  Seabrook,  who  is  at  work 
among  thes«>  p«*ople,  a  grand  and  glorious  work 
will  be  done  for  God  and  humanity.” 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

PoTosi  Prikbytery,  Mo.,  has  rcajipointed  Rev. 
W.  H.  Parks  as  evangelist  for  six  months,  with 
directions  to  devote  his  labors  mainly  to  the  dt>s- 
titute  parts.  This  Presbytery  embraces  34  coun¬ 
ties  in  Southeastern  Missouri. 

THE  REFORMED  (DUTCH)  CHURCH. 

The  Installation  of  Rev.  John  G.  Lansing  as 
Ganlner  A.  Sage  Professor  of  the  new  chair  of  Old 
Testament  Languages  and  Exegesis  in  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  took  place 
on  Sept.  23d.  Prof.  Lansing’s  inaugural  address 
was  a  plea  for  the  study  of  the  Arabic  language 
and  literature,  on  the  ground  of  their  importance 
and  value  in  illustrating  the  Old  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures,  especially  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  It  is  propostnl  to  print  all  the  proceed¬ 
ings  on  the  occasion. 

Hope  College,  among  the  Hollami  immigrants 
up  in  Michigan,  is  moving  for  ath**ological  depart¬ 
ment.  The  College  has  begun  its  Fall  .session  with 
49  new  students  enrolleil.  and  more  expected  ;  the 
whole  number  in  the  Academic  and  Collegiate 
course  is  129. 

EPISCOPAL. 

Rev.  B.  M.  Yabrinoton  and  his  wife  celebrateil 
their  golden  we<lding  at  Greimwich,  Ct.,  on  Oct.  2. 
The  venerable  rector  has  held  his  present  relation 
to  Chri.st  Church  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  is  the 
oldest  Episcopal  ministi'r  in  consecutive  service  in 
C!onneeticut.  and  has  seen  his  church  grow  from 
twenty  communicants  to  150,  besi(b>8  having  built 
up  a  number  of  chai>els  in  the  smaller  villages  of 
the  town.  Both  Mr.  Yarrington  and  his  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Margaret  K.  Dominick, 
ar*'  natives  of  New  York  city.  They  were  married 
by  the  Rev.  William  Jack.son  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  on  Oct.  2d,  1834.  Mr.  Yarrington  was 
then  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  ordain¬ 
ed  in  St.  Thomas’s  Church  in  1839,  and  soon  after- 
wanls  called  to  Greenwich,  his  first  and  only  pas¬ 
toral  charge.  Some  handsome  presents  were  dis¬ 
played,  including  $750  in  gold. 

BAPTIST. 

The  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  sermon  on 
slander,  offered  by  Hon.  T.  H.  WoiTall  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  been  awanled  to  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bailey, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 

Regent’s  Park  College.— Dr.  .4.  S.  Patton  of 
The  Weekly  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Angus  at 
this  Baptist  institution  of  London.  He  writes : 
“  The  college  building  and  grounds  are  very  supe¬ 
rior,  affording  such  accommodations  as  few  theo¬ 
logical  institutions  in  the  world  can  offer.  Sir 
Morton  Peto  did  a  grand  thing  in  securing  this 
magnificent  establishment  for  a  school  of  the 
prophets.  In  the  rotunda  we  found  the  original 
model  of  the  Bunyan  statue,  presented  to  the  col¬ 
lege  by  the  Duke*  of  Bedford  and  the  Si'ulptor. 
while  in  the  grand  library  room,  besides  the  busts 
and  portraits  of  many  notable  Baptist  worthies,  we 
were  delighted  to  find  what  we  never  knew  existed. 


a  splendid  colossal  statue  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall. 
It  is  said  by  those  who  still  remember  his  face 
and  fom,  to  give  the  best  possible  idea  of  this 
prince  of  English  preachere.” 

A  Good  Rule.  —  The  Myrtle-street  chapel  of 
Liverpool,  Eng.,  where  Hugh  Stowell  Brown  has 
preached  for  thirty-seven  years  with  signal  power, 
has  this  good  rule  in  its  Manual,  viz :  “  Those  who 
have  removed  to  a  distance  to  reside  permanently, 
or  for  a  considerable  time,  should  as  early  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  seek  union  with  the  church  with  whom 
they  statedly  worship.  The.y  can  be  retransferred 
again  liya  letter  of  dismission  should  they  return.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Board  of  Relief. — Aw  Appeal  for  Thank-offer¬ 
ings. — The  pressing  necessities  of  those  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Relief,  and  the 
lack  of  funds  to  meet  these  wants  at  once,  con¬ 
strain  the  Board  to  appeal  earnestly  for  special 
thank-offerings  to  God  in  liberal  gifts  for  disabled 
ministers  and  their  families.  Who  among  the 
thousands  of  communicants  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  not  cause  to  be  grateful  for  the  gift  of 
the  Christian  ministry  'I  Who  is  not  ready  to  bless 
God  for  evil  prevented,  saints  edified,  and  souls 
saved  through  the  agency  of  the  faithful  men 
whom  disease  or  age  has  withdrawn  from  active 
service,  or  who,  taken  upward,  have  left  helpless 
families  ?  Something  has  been  done  in  the  past, 
but  the  growing  demand  calls  for  a  large  increase. 
Is  not  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  fully  able  to 
meet  this  crisis  without  neglecting  any  other  im¬ 
portant  work  in  hand  Christian  reader,  turn  not 
away  from  these  destitute,  suffering  ones.  Do 
them  justice.  They  cannot  plead  their  own  cause. 
Do  it  for  them  by  persuading  others  to  give  sub¬ 
stantial  aid,  and  by  doing  the  same  youreelf.  Will 
not  pastors  take  this  matter  in  hand,  and  make  the 
suggestion  to  their  people  ?  Let  it  be  so  done  as 
to  fix  attention  and  awaken  an  interest  hitherto 
unfelt ;  and  let  donors  give  freely  while  they  can, 
and  learn  how  true  is  that  word  “  The  Lord  loveth 
a  cheerful  giver.”  George  Hale,  Secretary. 


jJCoUtts, 


THK  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  chiefly  in  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  in  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  (or  these  usee,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  Powel,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

CARD. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Kingsbury,  73  Sigourney  street,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  la  fully  authorized  to  receive  and  forward  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  missionary  work  of  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union  until  lurther  notice.  Miss  Kingsbury  has  rendered 
valuable  aid  for  several  years  to  her  father,  Mr.  Nelson 
Kingsbury,  late  Secrehiry  (or  New  England,  and  has  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  Society. 

F.  M.  CROWELL,  Secretary  of  Missions. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  ‘2.0, 1S84. 

The  Synod  of  New  Y'ork  will  meet  In  the  North 
Church,  BulTalo,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  ‘list,  at  7J  P.  M..  a^d  will 
be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  a  member  of  the  Synod  to  be 
<lesignnte<l  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements.  Delegates 
will  rejiort  in  person  for  enrollment  to  the  Clerks  of  the 
Synod,  In  the  chapel  of  the  church  on  Pearl  street,  on 
Tuesday  afteriKsm  between  three  o'clock  and  half-past  live, 
and  in  the  evening  fnini  seven  until  tlie  hour  of  meeting. 

T.  RALSTON  SMITH,  KUtU<d  Clerk. 

.1.  WII.FORD  JACKS,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Delegates  to  the  Synod  of  New  York  can  purchase  tickets 
to  Buffalo  and  return  at  one-half  the  regular  (are,  via  the 
Delaware,  Igtekawaniia  A  Western  Railway  Co.,  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  Railway  Co.,  New  York,  West  Shore  A  BuSalo  Railway 
Co.,  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway  Co.  (Nickel 
Plate),  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railway  Co.  The  agents  of 
these  rooils  will  sell  tickets  at  this  rale  on  the  isth, ‘JOth, 
31st,  and  ’J'Jd  of  October,  U()on  the  presentation  of  the  cer¬ 
tificates  furnished  to  the  delegates  by  the  Stated  Clerks  of 
their  respective  Presbyierles.  All  correspondence  relating 
In  local  arrangements  should  be  addressed  to  Rev.  W.  L. 
Hubbell,  D.D.,  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  Woman's  Nynodleal  Committee  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  Synod  of  Now  York 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Buffalo  during  the  meeting 
of  Syno<l,  Oct.  33*1  and  33d.  The  usual  business  will  be 
transacted,  and  addresses  and  papers  of  Interest  on  Homo 
and  Foreign  work  will  bo  presented.  Rnpresentatlvt*8  from 
each  of  the  Presbyteries  are  invited,  higelhcr  with  the  olli- 
cers  of  the  Woman’s  Synodical  tkimmltlee  and  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  For  hospitality  and  further 
Information  iilease  address  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bryant,  473  Franklin 
street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  jirevlous  to  Oct.  1.7th. 

Mas.  L.  M.  KIMBALL, 

President  Woman’s  Synodical  Committee. 

The  Synod  of  Colorado  will  meet  In  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Pueblo,  Col.,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  15,  at 
7J  P.  M.  Oltenlng  sermon  by  Rev.  Willis  I/)nl.  D.D.  All 
members  are  requested  to  make  Inquiries  at  their  nearest 
station  (or  re<luced  fare.  T.  C.  KIRKWOOD,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Texas  will  meet  with  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Austin,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  ‘33d,  at  7(  P.  M. 
The  ministers  and  elders  are  conllally  invltetl  to  bring 
their  wlvt  s  with  them.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Boards,  and 
representatives  of  the  Lfiiiles  Missionary  Societies  of  the 
State,  are  also  urgeil  to  be  present.  The  congregation  de¬ 
sire  this  meeting  of  Synod  to  bt*  a  niomeniiiiis  occasion, 
which  shall  give  an  Impetus  to  our  home  missionary  work 
all  over  the  Slate,  anil  awaken  new  Interest  in  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  also.  ’•  Session  of  the  Church.” 

The  Synod  of  New  Jersey  will  hold  Its  sixty-first 
annual  session  In  the  Westminster  Cliurch  In  the  city  of 
Elizabeth,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  31st,  at  3  P.  M.  Members  will 
find  the  Enrollment  Clerk  and  C3>mnilttee  of  Entertainment 
in  the  parlors  of  the  church  at  3  P.  M.  on  the  day  of  meet¬ 
ing.  J.  B.  DAVIS,  suited  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Ohio  will  meet  in  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Cincinnati,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3Hth,  at  71  P.  M. 

WILLIAM  E.  MOORE,  SUitotl  derk. 

The  Synod  of  Illinois  will  meet  In  the  Secfmd  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  IG, 
at  7J  P.  M  Any  Item  of  business  to  be  docketed  should  bo 
sent  Immediately  to  D.  S.  JOHNSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  will  meet  In  the  Wal¬ 
nut-street  ITcsbytcrlaii  church,  Philadelphia, on  Thursday, 
Oct.  16th,  at  7J  P.  M.,  and  will  be  opened  with  a  sarmon  by 
the  Mislerator,  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Breeil,  D.D.  During  Its  ses¬ 
sions  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Patterson.  D.D.,  will,  by  appointment 
of  the  Synoii,  read  a  paper  on  ITesbyferlanIsm.  'The  Stated 
and  Permanent  Clerks  will  be  in  the  lecture-room  of  the 
church  during  the  afternoon,  to  receive  the  commissions 
of  members,  and  to  enroll  their  names. 

T.  H.  ROBINSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

Entertainment.— The  committee  appointed  to  entertain 
the  Synod  requests  the  commissioners  already  clioseii  to 
report  their  names  and  addresses  to  Mr.  William  O.  Mtxtre- 
beail,  KMl  Walnut  street,  Phlla<leliihta.  Pa.  Other  commis¬ 
sioners  will  please  do  the  name  an  soon  os  electtsi  by  their 
Presbyteries.  If  any  oommissloners  ore  going  to  the  houses 
of  friends,  they  are  kindly  requested  to  report  that  fact 
at  once,  as  we  desire  to  make  sure  that  each  oommissloner 
Is  prolierly  entertained.  Reduced  fares  having  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  with  many  of  the  railroatls,  commissioners  will, 
ui>on  notifying  Mr.  Moorehea*!  of  their  addresses,  receive 
cards  entitling  them  to  such  reduction. 

H.  W.  DANA.  Chairman  Com.  on  Entertainment. 

Tho  Nynoft  of  Iowa  will  meet  In  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  of  Cedar  Rapids,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  16th,  at  71 
P.  M.  DAVID  8.  TAPPAN,  Suited  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  lee* 
ture-room  of  the  sljotch  Church  oii  Monday,  Oct.  13th,  a* 
10  A.  M.  Session  records  will  be  presented  for  review. 

8.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Htate<l  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  will  meet  in  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Church,  Seventh  avenue  and  St.  .lohn’s  Idace,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Oct.  13th,  at  4  P.  M.  L.  R.  FOO  fE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Boston  will  hold  Its  stated  Fall 
meeting  In  the  Preshyterlan  church,  South  Ryegate,  Vt.,  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  14th,  al  7  p.  M.,aud  will  he  opened  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  moderator.  Sessional  records  will  be  called 
for.  RtiBERT  COURT,  Stated  Clerk. 


iJusinrsis  Xotfees* 


PEaruNC 


Ihe  BEST  COMPOUND 

BVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING. 

•■••’•Fyxhin*  else,  in  llnrtl  or  Notl  \Vn^ 
wlthont  danger  to  (kbrle  or  bauds 

l«ai>or.  Time,  and  fkmp,  amas- 
"Y  h  of  lireat  value  A  honseknepeta. 

■old  by  aU  drooen-but  see  that  vile  Counter* 
flilta  art  not  urged  upon  yon.  PBARLINB 
!•  •■ly  safe  articio,  and  always  baacM 
IhaMansr  JaMJK*  PVLK.  New  York. 

DRS.  STRONGS’  REMEDIAL  INSTITUTE. 

SARATOG.A  SP.ilNGS,  N.  Y. — For  Nervous,  Female, 
Chest,  Malarial,  and  other  Diseases.  Use  Turkish,  Rus¬ 
sian,  Roman,  and  other  baths;  Electricity,  Swedish  Move- 
lueuiB,  etc.  Send  for  circular. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE 

EQUITABLE 

LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

For  the  year  ending  December  31, 1883. 
Ledqbr  Assets,  Jan.  1, 1883 . $45,529,581.54 

INCOME. 

Premiums . $10,727,517.06 

Interest,  Rents  and  Re¬ 
alized  Net  Profit  on  In¬ 
vestments  and  on  Sales 

of  Real  Estate .  2,743,(W3.72  13,470,571.68 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims  by  Death  and  Matured  Endow’- 

ments .  $3,410,614.97 

Dividends,  Surrender  Values,  and  An- 

nuiUes .  2,906,999.94 

Discounted  Endowments .  143,455.75 

Total  Paid  Poijct-Holdkiib .  $6,461,070.66 

Dividend  on  Capital .  7,000.00 

Commissions,  Advertising,  Postage 

and  Exchange .  1,019,1.56.66 

General  Ehtpenses .  973,616.06 

State,  County  and  City 'Taxes .  107,060.11 

Total  DiSBVitSEifENTS .  $8,567,903.49 

Nbt  Cash  Assets,  Dec.  31, 1883 . $.50,432, ’219.73 

ASSETS. 

Bonds  and  Mortgages . $13,07’2,941.20 

New  York  Beal  Estate,  including  the 
Ekiuitalile  Building  and  purchase.s 

under  foreclosure .  5,819,817.08 

United  States  Stocks,  State  Stoi;ks,  City 
Stocks,  and  Stocks  authorizeil  by  the 

laws  of  the  State  of  New  York .  15,.T41 ,915. 12 

Loans  secured  by  Bonds  and  Stocks 

(market  value,  $10,698,6.52.00) .  8,199,(X)0.00 

Real  Estate  outside  the  State  of  New 
York,  including  purchases  under 
fort‘closure  and  Society’s  Buildings 

in  other  cities  .  3,627,515.68 

Cosh  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies, 

at  interest* .  3,979,998.38 

(*  A  large  portion  of  this  amount 
was  in  transit  and  has  been  since  in¬ 
vested.) 

Commuted  Commissions .  112,545.15 

Due  from  Agents  on  account  of  ITein- 
iums .  278,.517.14 


Market  value  of  Stocks  and  Bonds  over 

cost . 

Interest  and  Itents  due  and  accrued. . . 
Premiums  due  and  in  process  of  col¬ 
lection  ( less  premiums  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance.  $2.5,319.00) . 

Deferred  I’remiums .  . . 


76.5,6.53..53 

4.51,350.44 


vance,  $2.5,319.00) .  4.16,125.00 

Deferred  I’remiums .  ..  935,203.00 

Totai,  Assets,  Dec.  31, 1883 . $53,030,581.70 

Total  Liabilities,  including  valuation 
at  FOUR  per  cent .  43,914,612.44 

Total  Undivided  SttaPLrs .  $9,115,969.26 

Upon  the  New  York  standard  of  4>4 

per  cent,  interest,  the  Surplus  is _  12,109,756.79 

Of  which  the  proportion  contributed  (os  com¬ 
puted)  by  Policies  in  general  class, 
is  $6,420,523.79. 

Of  which  the  proportion  contributed  (ns  com- 
pub.d)  by  Policies  in  Tontine  Class, 
is  $.5,6S9,‘233.00 

New  Assurance  in  1883...  . $  81,129,756 

Total  Assurance . 275,160,588 

From  the  undivided  surplus,  contributi'd  by  poli¬ 
cies  in  the  General  class,  reversionary  dividends  will 
be  declared,  available  on  settlement  of  next  annual 
premium,  to  ordinary  participating  iKilicies.  F'rom 
the  undivided  surplus  contributed  by  policies  In  the 
Tontine  class,  tho  amounts  applicable  to  policies 
maturing  within  the  cum'nt  year  will  lie  diily  de¬ 
clared,  as  their  respective  annual  premiums  Itecome 
due. 


GEO.  -W'.  PHILIJPS, )  .  ptuaries 
J.  G.  VAN  CISE,  ( 


HENRY  B.  HYDE,  I’re.sident. 

JAMES  W.  ALEX.\NI)ER,  Vice-President. 
SAMUEL  BORROWE,  2d  Vice-President. 
5VILLIAM  ALEXANDER,  Secretary 
E.  5V.  SCOTT,  SfPERINTESDF.NT  OF  Aoencies. 


NOff'  PUBLISHED. 

Tlte  Fh'of  Edition  of  20,000  Copies  of 
E,  P,  ROE’S  New  Story, 

A  Young  GirVs  Wooing^ 

is  now  ready  at  all  bookstores,  or  trill  be 
mailed  by  the  Publisher,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

DODD,  MEAD  COMPANY, 
Publishers,  Nttr  I'ork. 

»ON  THE  DESERT.” 

BY  HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D. 

Mr.  SpurgeoD  iiroHounces  this 

“A  book  ol  Ibe  first  order.” 

He  says :  “  It  would  be  diffleult  to  meet  w'th  a  mere 
lively  ai  d  instructive  work.  Surely  the  monks  of  Sinai, 
the  Bedaween  iiid  their  camels,  and  all  the  Qre;)t 
and  Terrible  Vilderness,  are  now  done  to  the  very  ut¬ 
most  Our  tiaveller  gathers  more  from  the  Desert 
than  most  men  would  have  gleanetl  in  tho  Gardens 
of  Solomon.  This  admirable  work  will  enjoy  a  wide 
popularity,  and  become  a  standard  book  of  reforence.” 
CHARLES  SCRII'NEB’S  SONS,  Publishere, 

743  A,  745  Bniadway.  New  York. 

RIDLEYS. 

Grand,  Allen,  and  Orchard  Sts.,  N,  Y. 


-A-gents  \V"antF*d 

To  sell  the  only  authentic  Lite  of 

GEW.  JOHN  A.  LOGAI. 

The  moat  vividly  intereeiing  book  of  the  year,  selltnc 
by  tbooKand*  where  others  sell  by  hundreds.  470  large 
pages,  steel  portrait;  picture  of  Looan  Homestead;  fac¬ 
simile  in  cobirs  of  Fifteenth  Corps  Battle  Flag.  Sent  by 
mall  on  receii  t  of  one  dollar.  Address 

THE  NATIONAL  TRIBUNE,  WA8HINOTOM,  D.  0. 


Without  a  Peer! 

THE  CHORAL  UNION. 

By  Dr.  H.  R.  PAL.MER. 

Dr.  Palmeb’s  fuccess  in  the  large  ciassee  organised  ia 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  known  as  the  CBt’BCil  C^OBAL 
Union,  uumberirg  over  GiKOai  ulis,  has  been  achieved  by 
methods  which  are  lully  demonstrated  In  this  new  work. 

Teachers  and  corducti'rs  of  conventloDS  ran  do  better 
and  more  sailsfaob  ry  work  wlih  Tub  chobal  Union  than 
with  any  book  now  on  the  markeL 

One  leacber:has  already  used  1300  copies  tbis 
season,  and  says  be  1*111  use  many  more. 

THE  (HI’HAI.  I!S''0\  has  a  carefully  prepared 
Junior  and  Neiilor  Ginde.  and  an  Advanred  Sinn* 
ers’  i  eparlment,  cnil.racliig  Glees,  Choruses,  etc.,  ofa 
high  oraer,  170  pages  in  all. 

THE  I'liOHAI.  l'\IOM  is  gottaii  uji  in  a  suiwrlor 
manner,  and  offered  at  a  low  price. 

10  Cents  I'or  Coiiy  I  y  Sail :  $S  ptr  deipn  by  Exprm. 

Specimen  pages  free. 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


HAVE  NOW  ON  DISPLAY  BROTHERS  &  CO. 


THE  REALITY  OF  FAITH. 

By  Rev.  Newman  Smyth.  1  vol.,  12mo,  $1..50. 

Among  all  Iho  recent  writers  on  theological  subjects  few 
can  be  found  who  have  spoken  so  fearlessly  and  (mm  the 
heart,  and  at  Ihe  same  time  so  wisely  and  soberly,  as  the 
author  of  ”  Old  Faiths  in  Now  Light.”  The  keynote  of  his 
new  volume  will  be  a|i|iarent  In  the  following  quotation 
from  the  preface : 

“  The)  e  i)revall8  In  tho  religious  world  a  sirong  and 
growing  desire  to  esearn*  from  the  artificial,  the  formal, 
and  the  mechanical,  ainl  to  find  tlie  natural,  Ihe  living, 
and  tlie  real  In  Uhristian  faith  and  practice,  a  genuine  and 
often  Intense  desire  to  go  behind  the  Protestant  traditions 
and  to  avoid  |>ro(essional  phrases  and  judgments,  and  to 
study  theology  afresh  in  the  first  (acts  and  actual  processes 
of  revelallon  and  life,  and  iu  the  real  spiritof  Christianity.” 


IN  EACH  OF  THEIR  FIFTY- TWO  DEPARTMENTS  EVERY 
CHOICE 

Fall  Novelty 

IN  MILLINERY  AND  DRESS  GOODS,  LADIES*  AND 
MISSES*  SUITS,  HATS,  AND  BONNETS,  BOTH  TRIMMED 
AND  UNTRIMMED,  AND  IN  FACT  EVERYTHING  ELSE 
ONE  MAY  NEED  FOR  WEAR  OR  HOUSEHOLD. 

m  PRICES 

IN  EACH  CASE  INDICATE  THAT  WE  HAVE  GIVEN  OUR 
BEST  EFFORTS  TO  MAKE  THEM  SO  LOW  THAT  THE 
SAVING  TO  BE  EFFECTED  WILL  REPAY  ONE  FOR 
MAKING  A  LONG  JOURNEY. 

WE  QUOTE  A  FEW  PRICFFl  AS  A  GUIDE  TO  JUDGE 
OUR  WHOLE  STOCK. 

VELVETS. 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY  SILK  VELVETS,  ALL  COLORS, 
98c.  YARD;  WORTH  $1.35. 

19-INCH  EiinoSSEl)  SILK  VELVETS,  BLACK  AND 
COLORS,  $1  ;  WORTH  $1.50. 

BROCADE  VF.I.VETS  IN  COMBINATIONS  AND  PLAIN 
COLORS,  IN  MOST  DESIRABLE  I’ATTERNS  AND  VFRY 
LARGE  ASSORTMENT. 

COKSETS. 

1,200  PAIRS  FINE  HAND-MADE  CORSETS,  )  flQp 
IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS.  E;.\CH  PAIR  V*T*Ju» 
WORTH  FROM  750.  TO  $1.,50.  )  PAIR. 

LACE  CUin  AIN8. 

150  PAIRS  WHITE  AT  95c.  A  PAIR;  WORTH  $1.75. 
2’25  PAIRS  ECRU  OR  WHITE  AT  $3  25  A  PAIR. 

135  PAIRS  ECRU  OR  WHITE  AT  $3.75  A  PAIR; 
WORTH  $4.50. 

350  PAIRS  ECRU  OR  WHITE  AT  $4.50  A  PAIR; 
WORTH  $5.75. 

OVER  300  DIFFERENT  PATTERNS  IN  LACE  CUR¬ 
TAINS  FROM  85c.  TO  $15  A  PAIR. 

CURTAIN  LACES  FROM  lOc.,  12c.,  14c.,  18c.,  ‘23c., 
28c.,  TO  $1  A  YARD. 

LACE  LAMBREQUINS  FROM  35c.,  45c.,  59c.,  75c., 
$1,  TO  $1.45  EACH. 

LACE  BED  SETS  $2.25,  $2.75,  $3,  $3.50,  TO  $‘25  SET. 

TUIICOMAN  CUllTALStS. 

1’25  PAIRS  AT  $4.75;  worth  $6.50,  j 

175  PAIRS  AT  $6  ;  WORTH  $7  75. 
other  QUALITIES  AND  DF.8IONS  AT  $9,  IflO.SO, 
$13,  $16  A  PAIR. 

LADIES'  SUITS  AND  WR:PS. 

TAILOR-MADE  CLOTH  SUITS,  $12.75. 

TAILOR-MADE  TRICOT  CLOTH  SUITS,  $16.50. 
FLANNEL  t  Lt.TH  SUITS,  WELL  TRIMMED,  $5.75. 
CASHMERE  SUITS,  TRIMMED  SII.K  OR  BROCADE, 
$9.75. 

SILK  PLUSH  CLOAKS,  QUILTED  LININGS,  $18.75;' 
WORTH  $25. 

FINEST  LONDON  SEAL  PLl^HH  CLOAKS,  TAILOR 
FINISH,  $35;  CHEAP  AT  $50. 

BROCADED  VELVET  SHORT  WRAPS,  TRIMMED 
CHENILLE  AND  QUILTED  SILK  LININGS,  $19.50, 
$’22.50,  $27,  $30,  AND  $35. 

OTTOMAN  AND  MATELAS8E  SHORT  WRAPS,  VERY 
STYLISH,  $12.75,  $15,  AND  $18. 

RICH  SILK  BROCADE  OTTOMAN  AND  VELVET  NEW¬ 
MARKETS,  RUSSIAN  CIRCULARS,  DOLMANS,  AND 
WRAPS. 

MIHBFJi’  AND  CHILDREN*S  SUITS  AND  WRAPS  IN 
VERY  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

OUR  FASHION  MAGAZINE,  PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY 
AT  50c.  PER  ANNUM,  IS  A  PERFECT  ENCTYCLOPfiDIA 
OF  OUR  ENTIRE  STOCK  AND  PRIC’FX,  AND  WILL  BE 
FOUND  A  GREAT  AID  IN  SHOPPING,  NOT  ONLY  TO 
OUT-OF-TOWN  RESIDENTS,  BUT  TO  CITY  DWELLERS 
AS  WELL. 

Orders  Iij  Mail  Well  Attended  to. 


THE  ANCIEHT  EHPIBES  OF  THE  EAST.  ED’W.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure, 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  SM 
only  M  com.  BoTAL  Bakino  Fowdeb  Co..  106  Wall  St.,  N,  Y. 


For  Crazj  (guilts  and  Patchwork. 

WASTE  EMBROIDERY  SILK. 

About  a  dozen  beautiful  colors,  making  a  one-oanee 
package,  with  designs  for  100  styles  of  crazy  stitches,  all 
(or  40  cents,  by  mall. 

THE  BRAINERD  Sc  ARMSTRONG  CO., 

409  Broofiway,  >ew  Y*rk. 


By  A.  11.  Kayce,  Deputy-Professor  of  (lomparativo 
Philology,  Oxford;  Honorary  LL.D.,  Dublin. 
1  vol.,  P2nio,  $1.50. 

In  this  little  book  Mr.  Sayce  brings  to  bear  uiwn  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria,  the  Phcenlclans, 
Lydia,  and  the  Persian  Empire,  all  the  Information  that 
recent  explorations  and  discoveries  and  the  decipherment 
of  ancient  inspections  have  affordeil,  and  speaks  at  first 
hand  of  much  that  has  heretofore  been  the  exclusive  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  learned.  The  work  Is  a  inostoriilece  of  Its  kind  ; 
It  supersedes  everything  that  has  been  written  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East. 


For  sale  bij  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid, 
upon  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

7i3  8c  7i5  Broad-way,  •  •  •  ITo^  York. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Behiews  Explained. 

By  SAITTZL  T.  LO'WllZZ,  DJD. 

8vo.  $.3. 


The  Fed  Wall  Flower.  A  Tale.  By  the 
author  of  “The  Wide,  Wide  World.”  12ino  $1  75 

UNIFORM  WITH,  AND  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR: 

1.  My  Desire.  A  Story.  12mo.  -  -  $1  75 

2.  1  he  End  of  a  Coll.  A  Story.  12mo.  -  1  75 

3.  The  Letter  of  Credit.  A  Story.  l’2mo.  1  75 

4.  Nobody.  A  Story.  12mo.  -  -  -  1  75 

5.  Stephen,  M.D.  A  story.  12mo.  -  -  1  75 

The  Shoes  of  Peace.  By  Anna  B.  Warner.  75 
Shadows.  Scenes  and  Incidents  in  the  Life 

of  an  Old  Armchair.  By  the  author  of 
“  Christie’s  Old  Organ,”  etc.  -  -  -  1  00 

Bible  PromiseH.  Sermons  to  Children.  By 
the  Bev.  Bichard  Newton,  D.D.  •  •  -  1  25 

The  (  hildren’s  Summer.  Mattie  B.  Banks.  1  25 
Life  in  the  Eagle’s  Nest.  By  A.  L.  O.  E.  -  1  00 
Henry’s  C4>mmentary  on  the  Bible.  3  vols., 

4to,  cloUi, . $10  00 

Another  edition,  large  type,  5  vols.,  4to,  cloth,  15  00 
Still  another  etlition,  9  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  -  ‘20  00 
Persons  desiring  to  purchase  this  Commentary, 
by  sending  us  their  address,  can  have  a  circular 
forwarded  free,  giving  specimen  pages  from  each 
of  these  editions. 

Robert  Carter  &  Brothers, 

630  Broadway,  XTrw  York. 

a)#~Any  of  the  above,  except  Henry's  Commentary,  sent 
by  mall,  postage  prepaid,  oa  receipt  of  the  price. 


309,  .311,  .31 IJ  to  321  ORAND  ST., 

56  TO  70  ALLEN,  59  TO  65  ORCHARD  STREET. 


REED  &  BARTON, 


MANUFAGTUKEltS  OF 


OUR  STOCK  COMPRISFH  IN  ADDITION  TO  A  VKRV 
FULL  AND  VARIED  LINE  OF 

FINE  TABLE  WARE, 

MANY  NOVELTIES  IN’ 

Gold,  Oxidized  Silver, 

AND 

Applique  Work 

JUST  RECEIVED  FROM  OUR  MANUFACTORY. 

37  UNION  SQUARE, 

NEW  YORK. 


59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bili-s  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Tbavellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Invite  inspection  of  their 

DPHOLSTERT 

DBl’AHTMEKT, 

in  'which  'will  be  found  an  entirely 

2JEW  COLLEOTZOIT  07 

LACE  CURTAINS 

in  all  qualities,  SILK  DAMASKS, 
TAPESTRIES,  SILK  and  MOHAIR 
PLUSHES,  JUTE  VELOURS,  TUR¬ 
COMAN  GOODS,  and  CRETONNES. 

WINDOW  SHADES,  CURTAINS, 
and  PORTIERES  made  and  put  up 
on  short  notice 

BROADWAY, 

Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


Good  Payr  for  Agent*.  8100  to  8900  per  montb 
made  Helling  oni-  line  Book*  and  Ktble*. 

Write  to  o.  V.  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


(Former  Partner  of  the  late  Miss  Haines) 

136  East  18th  Street,  Mew  York, 

Informs  her  friends  and  tho  public  that  on  October  1st,  1884 , 
she  will  be  prepared  to  receive  Into  her  home  two  young 
girls  with  the  view  of  carrying  on  their  education,  at  the 
same  time  iiffordliig  them  the  ailvantagos  of  the  city,  and 
surrounding  them  with  the  refining  Influence  o  a  F’rencb 
Ohristlan  home. 

Applications  by  letter  addresseil  ”  Tannersville,  Greene 
county,  N.  Y.,”  till  September  l.5tb;  after  that  date  Mlle.de 
Jauon  will  be  In  New  York,  to  see  parents  who  may  desire 
a  persoual  interview. 

IfWRN.  FREDRRICK  JONSON  and  Mis*  AGIVR8 
IVH  1..  JONES,  Hoarding  and  Umy  School  for 
Yonng  Ladle,  and  Children,  i:i  East  Thirty-first 
street.  New  York  t  tly.  Primary,  PreparaUiry,  and 
Collegiate  deiiar.menis.  Hnnitary  plumbing  under  direct 
suiiervlslon  of  the  Board  of  Health. 


MLLE.  RUEL  MI8N  ANNIE  BROWN,  English, 

French,  and  German  Boarding  and  Day  School,  ’ll! 
and  713  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Ke  ipens  September 
29th.  Frauleln  Hchrakampuf  the  Hauveiir  School  of  lan¬ 
guages  In  Philadelphia,  resident  teacher  of  the  German 
and  Italian. 


THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

(FOUNDED  A.  D.  1?I20.) 

791  Madison  Avenue,  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Kev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

English  and  Classical  Day  School  (or  Boys,  with  Primary 
Department.  Gymnasium.  New  building  complete  In  Its 
appointments.  The  6&th  school  year  begins  Wednesday, 
Sept.  24, 1HS4.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 


DU.  PINNEO’S  FAMILY  SCHOOL  for  10  BOV8, 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  prepares  (or  college  or  business. 
Able  assistants.  Location  noted  (or  tieauty  and  boalth- 
fulncss.  Terms  moilerate. 

PKKPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOR  LEEZaS  UZrrTZESZTY, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  ineu  are  prepared  tor  lahlgh  University,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classPal  Institutions  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  cinlowed  by  Ite  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Principal. 


SLIXilVICTi  INSTITUTE* 

Great  Barrington,  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

A  select  family  school  for  boys.  Address 

H.  J.  VAN  LBNNEP,  D.D. 


GANNETT  INSTITUTE  Boston,  Mass.  ’ 

Family  and  Day  School.  Full  corps  of  Teai’hers  and  Lec¬ 
turers.  The  Thirty-first  Year  will  l>egin  Wednesday, Oct.  1, 
1K84.  For  (tatalogue  and  Circular  apply  to 
Rev.  GF/>.  GANNETT,  A. M.,  69  Chester  S<|uare.  Bo.ston,  Moss. 

PENNSYLVANIAN 

CHESTER.  2.3d  year  oiiens  Sept.  10.  .M.iv  iND  COSTLT 
KIILDI.MIN.  SI  PEKIOU  FUtiPHENT.  A  Military  Col¬ 
lege.  Departments  In  Civil  Engineering,  (fiiemtstry, 
Classl<-s,  and  English.  OOL.  I'UEO.  HYATT,  Pres. 


R<M:KLAND  college,  NYACK  ON-’niE-HUDSON. 

Pre|>aratory  and  BusIuims  for  Gentlemen.  Graduating 
(kiurse  for  Lailles.  S|>ecial  a'lvanlages  In  Art.  A  popular 
school  at  {lopulnr  rates,  rieml  for  new  catalogue.  Next 
year  opens  .-lept.  10.  W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M.,  Principal. 


VASSAB  COLLEGE, 

POUOHKEEFSIX,  H.  Y. 

A  full  college  course  (or  women,  with  special  and 
(laratory  courses,  and  oonrses  of  Music  and  Ark  Ten 
professors  and  twenty-two  teachers.  Library,  Obeervalory, 
Laboratory,  Museum,  and  Scientific  collections,  with  every 
facility  (or  a  complete  liberal  education. 

8.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  President. 


Oberlin 


PLUMBING 


^as  lg  COLLEGE,  Oberlin,  O.,  oflieni  both  sexes 
|l|a  Aasliea  tbe  very  best  educational  advantages  at 

Factor,  establishiid  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  1824.  UDDrilil 

dies.  Nearly  1,900  BtudenW  last  year.  Winter  term,  January 
2, 1HS4 ;  Spring  term,  April  1 ;  Fall  term.  Sept.  16.  For  full 
Information,  address  Mr.  J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Secretary. 

ORERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC.— Under  tbe  Col- 

-  lege  management  Flrst-claaa  Instruction  — - 

Durham  Hystem  (icrnBjtSntl:  In  Theory,  Voice  culture,  Plano,  Organ,  ^  -.1  *  — 

used  at  PULLMAN.  Pamphlet  Stringed  Instruraenls.  fee.  Class  or  pii-  I  l|||l|  llll 
(res.  Durham  House  drain Aoc  vale  lessons  as  preferred.  For  catalogue.  Mlllfsl  llll 
Co..  231  East  43d  8t,  New  York,  addreea  Prof.  F.  B.  BICE,  Director.  wPWlFi  fill 


Hystem  (lereto  joint): 


Oberlin 
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WASTED  FOR  GUATEMALA! 

We  need  a  great  many  things.  I  propose  to 
enumerate  some  of  them  in  this  letter. 

1.  A  press.  The  demand  for  tracts  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  our  ability  to  supply.  The  soil  is  virgin, 
and  needs  a  large  quantity  of  seed.  The  most 
economical  way  to  furnish  this  seed  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  on  the  ground.  We  need  continually 
to  have  printing  done,  but  without  a  press  of 
our  own,  the  expense  is  very  great.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  one  of  the  first  to  signify  his  intention  to 
identify  himself  with  the  church  we  hoiie  soon 
to  organize,  is  a  printer,  and  would  be  able  to 
print  what  we  need  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 
A  press  has  become  an  absolute  necessity  here, 
and  we  have  faith  to  believe  that  we  will  have 
one  early  next  year.  A  novel  plan  has  been 
devised  for  securing  the  funds  for  this  press, 
the  i>articulars  of  which  may  be  had  by  ad¬ 
dressing  Mrs.  B.  Hill-Riddell,  265  Warren  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  who  has  kindly  undertaken 
to  secure  the  press  for  the  mission. 

2.  We  need  for  the  school  a  good  set  of  wall 
maps  and  a  first-class  globe.  Is  there  not  some 
one  sufficiently  interested  in  this  infant  mis¬ 
sion  to  provide  for  these  privately,  instead  of 
our  havMig  to  appeal  to  the  Board  for  them  ! 

3.  We  need  a  Sunday-school  library.  We  were 
promised  one  over  a  year  ago,  but  for  some 
reason  it  was  never  sent.  We  have  now  a 
school  of  about  seventeen  children,  besides 
several  adults  who  remain  for  this  service.  W’e 
have  The  Sunbeam  and  Forward,  but  we  ought 
to  have  books.  Any  individuals  who  would  be 
willing  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  our  Sunday- 
school  library,  can  do  it  by  sending  books  di¬ 
rect  by  mail  to  the  writer,  addressed  simply 
Ouatemala,  Central  America.  Old,  worn-out 
books,  of  course,  would  be  as  worthless  here  as 
at  home.  Books  of  real  worth,  suitable  for 
children  from  five  to  twelve  years,  are  what 
we  most  need.  Files  or  bound  volumes  of 
“  The  Pansy  ”  would  be  very  valuable,  as 
would  be  any  of  Mrs.  Alden’s  books. 

4.  Then  we  need  more  hymn-books  for  the 
congregation.  The  congregation  at  Fayette¬ 
ville  furnished  us  with  thirty  copies  of  “  Hymns 
and  Songs  for  Social  and  Sabbath  Worship,’’ 
by  Hitchcock,  Eddy  and  Schaff.  As  our  con¬ 
gregation  now  always  is  over  that  number,  we 
need  more  of  these  books.  They  may  bo  sent 
directly  by  mail,  as  in  the  case  of  the  library 
books.  Any  other  kind  of  hymn-book  would 
be  practically  useless.  Those  who  send  books 
by  mail  must  be  careful  that  they  contain  no 
communication,  that  they  are  fully  prepaid, 
two  cents  for  every  two  ounces,  and  marked 
on  the  outside  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender. 

5.  Above  all  we  need  the  fervent  I’rayers  of 
the  churches.  This  mission  is  now  on  the  eve 
of  its  first  ingathering  of  souls.  There  are 
many  inquirers.  Already  some  have  decided 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  church.  They 
are  being  formed  into  a  catechumen  class. 
Our  hoi)es  are  that  by  the  end  of  December 
there  will  be  a  church  organized.  Both  the 
English  and  Spanish  congregations  are  rapid¬ 
ly  increasing.  Although  the  number  of  those 
who  si>eak  English  who  attend  the  congrega¬ 
tion  is  lamentably  small,  yet  we  can  see  a 
steady  growth  in  the  size  of  the  congregation. 
That  which  rejoices  us  most,  is  the  fact  that 
the  new  comers  generally  seek  us  out  and  at¬ 
tend  regularly.  The  completion  of  the  railroad 
to  Puerto  San  Jose,  will  bring  a  considerable 
American  addition  to  our  i>opulation,  as  near¬ 
ly  all  the  emi)loyes  are  Americans.  Then  the 
beginning  of  the  work  on  the  northern  road  in 
October  from  the  capital  (the  work  having 
been  begun  at  Puerto  Barrios  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  some  months  ago),  will  also  add  to  our 
American  population.  A  fact  w’orthy  of  note 
is  that  the  head  of  the  firm  of  the  contractors 
for  the  northern  road  is  a  lifelong  friend  of 
missions,  and  is  deeply  interested  in  the  work 
of  this  beginning  of  Gospel  work  in  Guatemala. 

John  C.  Hill. 

Ouatoiuala,  September,  lust. 


GROWTH  OF  UOSGREGATIOXAL  DENOMINA- 
TIOSALISM. 

The  time  was,  and  that  not  very  long  ago, 
when  Congregationalism  was  the  synonym  of 
a  generous  catholic  spirit  in  Christian  evan¬ 
gelism.  The  “American  ”  societies  founded 
for  union  work  on  broad  plans  and  platforms^ 
sixty  or  more  years  ago,  if  not  originated  by 
Cougregationalists,  had  no  more  liberal  su{)- 
l>orters. 

In  later  years,  Christians  of  different  denom¬ 
inations  formerly  represented  (not  organically) 
in  the  maintenance  and  management  of  these 
institutions,  have  erected  each  their  own  ec¬ 
clesiastical  “  Boards  ”  for  education,  mission¬ 
ary,  publishing,  and  Sunday-school  work,  as 
they  had  right  and  reason  to  do;  but  while 
sustaining  thes<*  (we  may  si>eak  for  Presby¬ 
terians  esiKJcially)  have  continued  by  church 
collections,  Sunday-school  contributions,  and 
individual  donations,  to  give  sympathy  and 
succor  to  the  old  undenominational  and  union 
societies;  and  their  journals  have  told  of  their 
doings  and  deservings,  and  have  cordially  bid 
them  (Jo<l-speed. 

Congregationalists,  it  may  be  said,  adhered 
to  these  longer  and  more  generally  than  the 
others.  But  rec-ently  there  has  been  evoke<l 
among  them  the  esprit  du  co/-p.-<— the  zeal  for 
denominational  propagandism,  which  emulat¬ 
ing  the  ecclesiastical  organizations  and  oi>era- 
tions  of  the  others,  bids  fair  to  outrun  them  in 
rivalry,  and  in  exclusiveness  toward  former  as¬ 
sociations  and  methods. 

The  most  recent  development  of  this  spirit 
and  iKilicy  which  we  have  noted,  is  in  an  article 
in  their  leading  journal— if  not  their  organ- 
under  the  caption  “  Our  Sunday-school  Work.” 
We<iuote:  “The  Western  Home  Missimary 
Sui>erintendents  at  the  Nebraska  Sunday- 
school  Assembly  were  unanimous  in  declaring 
that  the  money  siH'nt  in  planting  union  Sun¬ 
day-schools  is  of  little  value  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  Congregational  ehurches,  and  they 
heartily  indorse  (sir)  the  action  of  the  last  Na¬ 
tional  Council  in  urging  our  churches  which 
contribute  to  the  work  of  organizing  Sunday- 
scluxils  to  do  so  through  the  channel  of  our 
own  denomination,  as  the  only  method  that 
ministers  directly  to  the  organization  of  church¬ 
es,  and  thus  to  the  securing  of  i>ermanent  re¬ 
sults.” 

Whereujxui,  the  journal  adds ;  "  This  unani¬ 
mous  testimony  ought  to  have  great  weight  in 
determining  the  direction  of  gifts  for  plant¬ 
ing  and  caring  for  Sunday-schools.”  So  the 
rumi>et  of  Sheba  is  sounde<l  again  ;  “  W  e  have 
no  iuirt”in  union  Sunday-scluxils,  any  more 
“  Every  man  to  his  tents,  O  Israel  I  ”  an<i 
”  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations  ”  for  union 
work. 

But  there  are  still  thousands  of  new  settle¬ 
ments,  and  waste  and  desolate  places,  and  het¬ 
erogeneous  iMipulations  where  Sunday-schools 
are  greatly  needed,  anil  only  union  schools  can 
ive— are  there  not  ? 

Well,  let  such  churches  and  Suuday-sdiools 
( Dr.  John  Hall’s  and  Dr.  Cuyler’s,  and  oth¬ 
ers  like-minded,  look  after  these. 

Pbote.st.\nt. 

The  love  of  Christ,  which  .seemed  to  culmi¬ 
nate  when  He  hung  u|M.)n  the  Cross,  has  never 
declined  from  the  white  heat  with  which  it  then 
glowed,  it  is  now  and  alwavsatthesamei>oint, 
but  the  infinite  eflicai'y  of  that  proof  of  His 
love,  has  forever  rendered  its  rei>etition  unne¬ 
cessary. — Dr.  Dukes. 


at 


“THE  CREST.” 

By  Krs.  Susan  T.  Perry. 

CHAPTER  III. 

It  did  not  need  any  alarm-clock  to  wake  the 
children  next  morning.  Clifford  and  Clem 
were  at  the  pony’s  stable  as  soon  as  Norman 
got  there,  and  Mildred  and  Carol  were  arrang¬ 
ing  decorations  for  “  The  Dove  Cote  ”  long 
before  breakfast  was  announced. 

When  the  boys  found  Norman  unlocking  the 
stable,  they  saw  that  he  was  accompanied  by 
a  large  Newfoundland  dog. 

‘  W hat  a  noble-lookiug  dog !  ’  exclaimed  Clif¬ 
ford.  ‘  Is  he  yours  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,’  replied  Norman. 

‘  What  is  his  name  ?  ’  asked  Clem. 

‘  Don,’  replied  the  boy,  whistling  as  he  spoke. 

‘  Come,  Don,  good  fellow,  and  hand  the  young 
gentleman  your  paw.’  Don  immediately  laid 
his  paw  in  the  outstretched  hand  of  Clifford, 
and  then  Clem  offered  his  hand,  which  was  as 
courteously  received. 

‘  How  much  he  knows,’  said  Clem. 

‘  He  knows  more  than  some  men  I’ve  seen,’ 
said  Norman  ^  ‘  a  sight  more.’ 

‘  Would  you  sell  him  ?  ’  asked  Clifford. 

‘  I  wouldn’t  want  to,’  replied  Norman. 

‘  Not  if  you  got  a  good  price  for  him  ?  ’  Clem 
asked. 

‘  It  would  seem  as  if  I  sold  one  of  my  own 
folks,  if  I  sold  him.  You  see,  I’ve  had  him 
seven  years,  and  he  has  got  me  out  of  a  good 
many  troubles.  Once  a  gentleman  left  a  very 
valuable  horse  in  my  care.  I  locked  him  in 
the  stable  down  at  our  place  one  night,  and 
went  to  bed.  I  was  very  tired  that  night;  I’d 
been  loading  hay  all  day,  so  I  slept  as  sound 
as  could*be.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  felt 
something  pulling  my  arm.  I  put  my  hand 
out,  and  found  it  was  Don.  “  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter?  ”  I  asked,  quite  cross-like,  for  I  was  terri¬ 
bly  sleepy.  “  Go  and  lie  down.”  But  he  kept 
hauling  at  the  bed-quilt,  and  pulling  it  off; 
so  I  got  up  and  lit  the  candle,  which  I  always 
keep  by  my  bed,  and  I  saw  him  pick  up  one  of 
my  shoes  with  his  mouth,  and  he  held  it  up 
for  me  to  take.  I  knew  something  was  w’rong, 
and  I  put  my  clothes  on  and  went  out.  As 
soon  as  I  oi>ened  the  door,  Don  rushed  past 
me,  barking  furiously.  He  dashed  out  of  the 
gate  and  up  the  road.  By  the  time  I  had  my 
lantern  lighted  I  found  out  the  stable-door  was 
open,  and  the  horse  was  gone.  I  followed  the 
dog  up  the  road,  and  there  I  found  the  horse 
with  his  halter  hanging;  I  knew  somebody 
was  trying  to  lead  him  off.  But  whoever  the 
thief  was,  I  couldn't  find  out,  for  he  had  made 
himself  scarce ;  he  was  nowhere  to  bo  seen.’ 

‘  That  was  wonderful !  ’  exclaimed  both  the 
boys,  as  they  patted  the  dog’s  curly  head.  ‘I 
don’t  wonder  that  you  don’t  want  to  sell  him.’ 

‘But  can  we  take  him  with  us  when  we  go 
on  our  exploring  exi>editions  ?  ’  asked  Clifford. 

‘  Certainly,’  said  Norman.  ‘  He  will  soon  get 
accustomed  to  going  with  you  ;  he  likes  to  go 
off  on  tramps.  After  harvest  I  go  about  some 
myself,  and  always  take  him  with  me.’ 

Somebody  rang  a  loud  bell  just  then,  and 
the  boys  said  it  must  be  for  breakfast.  As  they 
passed  “  The  Dove  Cote  ”  they  found  Mildred 
and  Carol  there  “fixing  up,”  as  they  called  it. 
They  had  hung  iq)  two  banners  which  they 
had  mounted ;  one  of  them  Mildred  had  paint¬ 
ed,  and  the  other  Carol  had  embroidered. 
They  had  gathered  and  arranged  a  large  bou¬ 
quet  of  daisies,  too,  for  the  table,  and  put  ferns 
around  the  hanging  shelves  in  the  corner. 
The  painting  materials  and  a  basket  of  em¬ 
broidery  silks  and  pieces  of  satin  and  silk  were 
on  a  corner-stand.  Mildred  said  they  should 
do  w<^k  of  that  kind  there. 

‘  Then  we  lioys  will  bring  out  our  tools  and 
books  and  our  scroll  saw,  too,’  said  Clem. 

‘  O  dear,’  said  Carol,  ‘  that  will  be  horrid,  to 
have  our  pretty  room  all  littered  u))  with  your 
things.  You  can  bring  your  books,  and  we 
will  put  them  on  the  shelves,  but  you  can’t 
make  a  shop  of  “  Tlie  Dove  Cote.”  ’ 

‘Just  like  you,  girls,’  said  Clifford.  ‘I  knew 
when  we  came  here  that  you  would  take  pos¬ 
session  yourselves.  Didn’t  mamma  say  it  be¬ 
longed  to  all  of  us  ?  Where  is  the  code  of  laws 
we  made  yesterday  ?  ’ 

‘I  don’t  understand  that  we  are  to  annoy 
each  otlier,  though,’ said  Mildred  ;  ‘and  iiai)ers 
and  shavings  would  be  a  great  annoyance  to 
us  girls.  However,  we  will  refer  the  matter  to 
mamma  at  the  breakfast  table.’ 

Mrs.  Cornwall  said  she  thought  the  scroll- 
saw  would  be  something  of  an  invasion,  as  it 
would  keep  the  room  in  a  litter,  and  if  pai)a 
were  willing,  she  would  suggest  that  a  shop 
for  the  boys  should  bi'  imilt  outside.  The  boys 
were  so  fond  of  making  things  that  they  would 
find  such  a  place  very  useful.  But  their  rights 
in  “  The  Dove  Cote  ”  should  be  maintained  too, 
for  they  cmild  reail  their  favorite  books  there, 
and  also  write  their  letters. 

The  boys  were  delighted  with  mamma’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  iiai)a  said  they  might  go  to  the 
saw-mill  that  very  ilay  and  engage  the  lumber 
and  get  a  carpenter  to  build  it.  The  boys 
would  havt'  taken  the  pony  and  iihaeton  to  go 
to  the  saw-mill,  but  it  was  necessary  for  Nor¬ 
man  to  go  with  them,  as  tln-y  ilid  not  know 
the  way  ;  so  they  went  in  the  farm-wagon,  and 
papa  told  Norman  to  find  out  from  the  cari)cn- 
ter  what  was  needed,  and  bring  the  lumber 
back  with  them. 

‘  I’ve  seen  pictures  of  saw-mills  by  such 
pretty  streams,’  said  Mildred;  ‘they  must  be 
charming  idaees  to  visit.  I  wish  we  could  go  too.’ 

‘  Why  not  follow  on  with  the  |>onyV’  asked 
Cand. 

‘  You  don’t  know  anything  about  driving,’ 
said  Clifford. 

‘  The  pony  is  jierfectly  gentle,’  said  papa.  ‘  I 
think  they  may  venture.’ 

The  pony  was  harnesst'd,  and  the  expedition 
to  the  .saw-mill  started  out  with  great  anticipa¬ 
tions.  The  pony  was  only  too  gla<l  to  follow 
on  after  the  larger  horses,  aud  when  tliey  got 
to  the  saw-mill,  Carol  exclaimed  ‘  How  cliarm- 
ing  it  is!  Just  like  the  pictures!’  Norman 
saw  the  caiqienter,  who  had  a  shoi>  near  the 
mill,  and  he  went  with  him  to  order  the  lum¬ 
ber.  While  they  were  loading  it,  tlie  cliiMren 
watched  tlie  great  .saws  as  they  cut  the  big 
logs  in  two.  riles  of  logs  were  lying  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  The  children  enjoyed 
stepjiing  from  one  to  the  other.  The  man  at 
the  saw-mill  was  a  very  kind  old  gentleman. 
He  came  out  and  talked  with  tliem,  and  gave 
them  some  pretty  pieces  of  boards  that  had 
been  turned  into  various  shajics.  He  told 
them  they  could  decorate  their  little  house 
with  tliem.  As  they  drove  hoim*  tliey  passed 
a  red  schoolhouse,  and  the  children  were  tak¬ 
ing  their  nooning.  The  vacation  had  not  be¬ 
gun  yet.  It  was  quite  amusing  to  the  children 
to  set'  them  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  road  with 
their  dinner-pails  and  baskets,  talking  and  eat¬ 
ing  as  fast  as  they  could.  A  little  farther  on 
the  boys  were  wading  in  the  brook  by  the 
bridge.  Norman  said  tliey  were  catching 
‘  miunies.’  The  school  children  looked  with 
eager  eyes  at  the  little  i>ony  and  the  pretty 
phaeton,  and  Mihlrtnl  and  Carol  heard  their 
exclamations  of  delight. 

‘  Those  are  the  mill  children,’  -said  Norman. 
‘  It’s  the  school  that  ^Ix'longs  to  the  mills. 
There’s  a  saw-mill  and  a  gri.st-raill  off  in  the 
hollow,  and  three  miles  farther  on  there  are 
some  pai>er-mills.’ 


‘I’ve  no  idea  how  they  make  paper,’  said' 
Clem.  ‘  I  hope  we  can  all  go  and  see.’ 

‘  It  will  be  well  worth  your  while,’  said  Nor¬ 
man.  ‘  My  uncle  is  overseer  there,  and  he  will 
take  us  around.’ 

After  dinner  the  boys  heliied  unload  the 
lumber  and  made  great  plans  about  helping 
the  carpenter,  so  they  could  learn  about  build¬ 
ing  houses.  When  the  girls  went  back  to  ‘  The 
Dove  Cote’  they  found  that  Flossie  had  put 
‘Clacksie,’  her  pretty  bisque  doll,  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  place.  In  a  wee  rocking- 
chair  by  the  window  sat  Miss  Clacksie,  while 
her  whole  wardrobe  was  lying  on  the  floor  by 
her  side. 

‘I  haven’t  seen  Flossie  for  some  time,’  said 
mamma,  as  the  girls  called  her  to  see  ‘Clack¬ 
sie.’  ‘  Where  can  she  be  ?  ’ 

‘  Right  here  under  the  afghan,  on  the  lounge,’ 
said  Mildred,  ‘and  fast  asleep.’ 


JACQUES. 

One  day  when  Marie  Antoinette  was  riding 
through  a  hamlet  in  France,  a  little  village 
boy  four  or  five  years  old  got  under  the  feet  of 
the  Queen’s  horses.  The  coachman  and  pos¬ 
tilions  stopped  the  horses,  and  the  child  was 
rescued  without  the  slightest  injury.  The 
Queen  was  charmed  with  the  child,  who  was 
full  of  health,  with  a  pleasing  countenance 
and  remarkably  large  blue  eyes.  Its  grand¬ 
mother  rushed  out  of  the  door  of  her  cottage 
to  take  it.  But  the  Queen,  standing  up  in  her 
calash  and  extending  her  arms,  called  out  that 
the  child  was  hers,  because  she  had  saved  it. 

‘  Is  his  mother  alive  ?  ’  asked  the  Queen. 

The  grandmother  answered  ‘No,  Madame, 
his  mother  died  last  Winter,  and  left  five  chil¬ 
dren  for  me  to  take  care  of.’ 

Then  the  (^ueen  said  ‘  I  will  take  this  one, 
and  provide  for  all  the  rest.’ 

When  the  grandmother  found  out  that  it  was 
the  Queen  who  wanted  her  little  grandchild, 
and  she  felt  very  proud. 

‘You  are  too  good,’  she  said;  ‘I  hope 
Jacciues  will  be  a  good  boy  with  you,  for  some¬ 
times  he  is  a  bad  boy  at  home.’ 

The  Queen  took  little  Jacques  and  put  him 
in  the  calash,  but  he  kicked  the  Queen  and  her 
ladies,  and  screamed  violently  all  the  way  to 
the  palace ;  and  when  he  got  there  he  cried  for 
his  grandmother,  his  brother  Louis,  and  his 
sister  Marianne.  Nothing  could  calm  him. 
He  was  taken  away  by  the  wife  of  a  servant, 
who  w’as  appointed  to  attend  him  as  a  nurse. 
Two  days  afterwards  the  nurse  brought  him 
back  to  the  Queen,  with  a  white  frock  on  trim¬ 
med  with  lace,  a  rose-colored  sash  with  silver 
fringe,  and  a  hat  decorated  with  feathers. 
The  child  was  really  very  beautiful,  and  the 
Queen  was  enchanted  with  him.  She  educated 
him,  and  had  him  brought  up  at  Court.  Still 
he  often  wished  to  go  back  to  his  peasant  life 
and  see  his  grandmother. 

When  he  was  twenty  years  old,  the  Queen, 
the  King  (Louis  XIV.),  an<l  all  the  Royal  Fam¬ 
ily  were  imprisoned.  The  people  thouglit 
Jacques  a  favorite  of  the  Queen,  and  were  furi¬ 
ous  against  him.  He  was  killed.  After  his 
death  the  Queen  was  beheaded,  and  so  was  the 
King. 

During  that  time  of  terror  poor  Jac(iues 
probably  wished  many  times  that  he  had  been 
left  with  his  grandmother  in  the  little  hamlet, 
and  brought  up  as  one  of  the  common  people. 


A  LITTLE  OFFICE-SEEKER. 

Backward  and  forward  the  tireless  feel 
With  a  steady  pat  on  the  carpet  beat, 

As  again  and  again  the  brave  little  man 
From  corner  to  corner  swiftly  ran. 

“  Why,  what  an?  you  doing  ?”  mamma  cried. 

Her  eyes  with  wonder  opening  wide. 

And  the  answer  came  “  I  s  a  dreat  big  man, 
.\nd  ritniiin’  for  office  fast  as  I  can.” 

_  — Wldc-.^wako. 

THE  SHOPS  OF  CAIRO. 

The  shops  line  each  side  like  a  succession  of 
moderate  -  sized  cupboards,  though  they  are 
some  six  feet  widi*.  The  floor  of  each  is  raised 
about  til  I  CC  feet  above  the  street  and  proji'cts 
out  about  two  feet.  Upon  this  the  merchant 
sits  without  liis  shoes,  generally  smoking  his 
pipe,  while  all  around,  within  easy  reaching 
distance,  are  his  shelves,  where  his  goods  e.an 
olt'  ii  be  taken  down  witliout  the  trouble  of  ris¬ 
ing.  There  are  inscriptions  over  many  of  the 
shops,  such  as  “O  Allah  !  thou  who  openest 
our  gates  with  jirolit !  ”  or  “O  Allah!  thou 
who  helpest  us  in  want!”  or  “Aid  from  Allah 
and  rapid  victory  !”  and  these  are  re[>eat'‘d  by 
the  shopkeeper  as  he  takes  down  his  shuttei-s 
in  the  morning.  The  different  trades  each  have 
their  special  distih'ts.  One  shoe  baziuir  has 
nothing  but  red  shoes,  and  another  nothing  but 
yellow  ones,  and  you  can  si'c  the  pi'oph'  mak¬ 
ing  them.  The  coppersmith’s  (piarter  is  noisy 
with  the  hammering  on  kettles,  and  in  the  Mar¬ 
i' >west  alley  you  find  the  gold  and  silvensmiihs, 
with  their  odil-looking  goat-skin  bellows  and 
their  furnace  ami  tools  on  the  floor  beside 
them.  Here  are  men  who  will  take  your  gold 
piece  and  make  you  something  while  you  sit 
down  and  see  them  do  it.  As  you  pass  on  you 
reach  the  sieve-makers,  who  have  soaki'd  dOn- 
key-skins  cut  in  strijis  like  carpt't  rags  and  are 
weaving  thi'in  like  our  wire  ones. 

A  little  further  on  silk  is  woven  in  a  queer 
old-fashioned  loom.  Near  by  they  are  boring 
holes  in  pipes  with  a  steel  point  turned  by  a 
machine  that  suggi'sts  a  fiddle-stick,  and  which 
does  the  work  in  a  flash.  Now  you  pa-ss  a  man 
with  four  or  five  apprentices,  mere  children  of 
eight  yi'ars  of  age,  on  the  floor  beside  him,  who 
are  at  work  .sawing  c(  )mbs.  You  may  see  others 
dyeing  wool,  others  selling  goods  in  the  piece, 
or  a  group  of  Uiilorsat  their  sewing.  A  Yankee 
(!ould  learn  half-a-dozen  trades  in  an  afternoon, 
for  there  are  no  trade  secrets  here  ;  everything 
is  open  for  all  to  see,  and  all  in  the  open  air,  ms 
there  are  almost  no  rainy  days,  and  the  mats 
abovt'  you  keep  off  the  hot  sunshine. 

Once  in  awhile  a  heavily-laden  donkey  or 
even  a  camel  comes  along  the  narrow  lane,  and 
then  there  is  a  great  scampering  to  get  out  of 
the  way,  and  a  climbing  up  into  the  cupboard¬ 
like  shops  ;  for  there  is  no  extra  room  in  such 
a  ciist',  and  the  driver  keeps  calling  out  “  Look 
out !  ”  “  Take  care  of  y  >ur  toes  !”  till  you  feel 
there  is  no  time  t'l  lose.  The  earpet  bazaar  is 
not  in  one  of  the  narrow  ways,  but  around  the 
court  t)f  an  odd  old  building  built  by  the  Arabs 
l'>ng  ago.  .\s  sf)on  as  a  custnmer  appears 
there,  eari>et  after  carpet  is  spread  out  till  the 
whole  place  is  covc'r  with  them  and  bright  with 
beautiful  colors.  Then  if  a  purchase  is  to  be 
made  and  bargaining  to  begin,  coffee  is  brought 
in  tiny  cu[)s.  The  buyer  sips  it.  an<l  off.-rs  less 
than  the  goods  are  worth  ;  the  merchant  asks 
more  than  he  exi>eets  to  get,  and  declares  he  is 
“giving  it  away”;  an'l  so  they  keep  on  until 
they  come  to  terms,  which  may  not  be  for  an 
hour  or  two.  But  who  would  mind  an  extra 
hour  spent  in  such  a  plac*',  with  those  latticed 
windows  abovi',  wht're  girls  used  to  look  down 
years  ago,  and  perhajis  are  peeping  out  now, 
those  arched  nooks  below,  tho.se  doorways 
li'ading  you  know  not  where,  while  the  n<‘t- 
work  of  ropes  with  tattered  bits  of  gay  cloth 
siiread  on  them  only  keep  out  scraps  of  the 
vivid  sunshine,  and  the  very  nami's  of  tlie  places 
where  the  rugs  are  made  give  a  dash  of  mys¬ 
tery  to  the  whole  thing?  But  the  purchase  is 
over,  and  you  turn  towards  home  once  more, 
past  the  book-shelves,  where  you  can  buy  the 
.\rabian  Nights  in  .\rabic,  and  pmst  the  mostpies. 
Which  are  placed  there  as  if  to  remind  men  not 
to  forget  God  even  in  their  busiest  hours. 
Next  perhafis  you  meet  a  man  with  a  tray  of 
candy,  some  of  which  looks  like  our  yelfow- 
jack  ;  another  has  sweet  starch  in  bowls,  and 
as  8wt*cts  make  one  thirsty,  a  water-carrier  is 
smalt  enough  to  follow  him.  Sometimes  he 
bears  a  large  stone-jar  with  a  long  spout,  siiji- 
ported  on  his  bai.'k  by  a  netting  ;  or  he  may 
have  a  goat-skin  full  of  water  hehl  on  his 
shoulders  by  a  great  strap,  and  as  he  bends 
over  with  the  weight  of  it  It  is  not  a  pretty- 
sight  nor  apt  to  make  one  thirsty.  Each  ven¬ 


dor  goes  along  clinking  two  brass  cups  togeth¬ 
er  to  attract  attention.  And  now  here  is  the 
spice  bazaar,  where  every  one  st'ips  to  buy  the 
famous  attar  of  roses  ;  and  though  your  party- 
have  been  some  iiours  in  the  place,  you  feel 
disappointed  to  see  that  you  have  come  back 
to  your  donkeys  and  must  remount  them  for 
your  merry  ride  home. — Children’s  Work  for 
Children. 


A  CARD  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

One  of  our  dear  Evangelist  children  felt  so 
sorry  to  read  in  the  story,  purporting  to  be  a 
continuation  of  our  “Daisy  Children,”  that 
sweet  Dora  had  been  killed,  that  I  think  best 
to  make  an  explanation  regarding  it,  lest  some 
of  our  other  children  w-ill  mourn  over  the  un¬ 
timely  end  of  this  dear  little  girl.  The  “  Daisy 
Children  ”  spoken  ol  in  the  story  entitled  “  The 
Ferns,”  although  they  have  the  same  names, 
are  not  the  original  “  Daisy  Children  ”  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Evangelist  some  weeks  ago. 
The  lady  who  w-rote  about  it  has  made  a  mis¬ 
take.  Dora  and  Willard  Plummer  whom  we 
know,  have  never  been  to  the  Schowang-chunk 
Mountains,  and  are  both  alive  and  well.  Per¬ 
haps  w’hen  the  daisies  blossom  again,  you  will 
hear  something  more  about  them. 

Susan  T.  Perry. 


Scfrnttfic  antr  SSfiiefuL 

Electric  Lights  in  Dwellings. — Papers  of 
much  interest  were  read  before  the  British  As¬ 
sociation  at  Montreal,  on  domestic  systems  of 
electric  lighting.  Mr.  W.  H.  Peerce,  a  noted 
electrician  in  the  English  civil  service,  described 
the  plan  of  electric  lighting  which  he  has  intro¬ 
duced  in  his  own  house  in  England.  The  sup¬ 
ply  is  regulated  every  morning  by  the  gardener, 
and  at  every-  hour,  night  and  day-,  every  room 
can  be  lighted  on  the  instant.  He  also  has 
movable  electric  lamps,  paying  out  from  a  w-ire 
behind,  wherewith  he  can  go  around  the 
grounds  at  night.  He  has  a  little  daughter 
who  has  a  largo  doll’s  house,  with  several 
rooms.  Every  one  of  these  rooms  in  the  doll’s 
house  has  its  electric  lamp,  which  the  little  girl 
can  light  by  the  pressure  of  her  linger.  One  of 
these  lights  of  half-candle  power  he  exhibited 
to  the  audience.  He  described  the  facility-  with 
which  electricity-  was  used  in  his  house.  I'lierc 
was  no  match  lighting  ;  a  switch  was  turned,  and 
a  room  was  fliletl  with  a  brilliant,  steady  light. 
So  far  as  economy-  was  concerned,  it  cost  more 
than  gas  ;  but  he  had  not  tried  to  introduce  it 
in  any  cheap  way,  having  efficiency  si>lely  in 
view.  His  general  conclusions  were  that  it 
must  be  considered  a  luxury  at  present,  and  bo 
paid  for  as  such  ;  and  secondly-,  that  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  the  system,  the  absence  of  heat  and 
destructive  agencies,  the  lack  of  vitiated  air, 
and  the  increased  efficiency-  of  the  light,  amply- 
compensated  for  any  Increase  in  cost.  Other 
speakers  bore  their  testimony  to  the  perfect¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Peerce’s  application,  and  described 
his  dwelling  as  most  thoroughly  aud  beanii- 
fully-  lighted.  This  certainly-  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  general  use  of  the  electric 
lights,  aud  it  was  lield  that  the  electric  system 
may  be  made  as  cheap  in  general  application 
as  any  other  system  of  illumination. 

New  Guinea. — Mr.  Wilfred  Powell,  who  hits 
spent  three  years  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  has  prejtared  a 
scheme  of  exploration  which  contemplates  a 
journey  through  the  island  from  north  to 
south,  and  then  across  the  country  from  As¬ 
trolabe  Bay  to  Ptjit  Moresby.  He  hopes  to 
take  with  him  four  or  live  Europeans,  includ¬ 
ing  a  naturalist  and  a  geologist.  His  investi¬ 
gations,  it  is  exp  'cted,  will  occupy  a  year,  and 
involve  1,500  miles  of  travel  in  wholly  unknown 
country.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Powell  will 
start  for  Now  Guinea  next  March  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Association,  and  par¬ 
tially-  supporti'd  by  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  has  offered  to  contribute 
ijfa.OOO  toward  the  expenses  of  a  scientific  c.x- 
pedition  to  Papua.  The  Geographical  Society 
of  Australasia  at  Sydney  is  also  moving  in  the 
matter.  *Mr.  Powell  and  other  explorers  took 
homo  such  attractivi'  reports  of  the  lu'althful- 
ncss  and  fertility  of  that  part  of  the  east  coast 
near  (lape  King  William,  that  last  Fall  a  party 
of  English  colonists  was  organized,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  sailing  about  Christmas  to  make 
new  homes  in  Papua.  The  financial  and  nu¬ 
merical  .suc**ess  of  the  party-  was  alreaily  assur- 
e<l,  when  almost  at  the  last  imunent  it  was 
given  up,  owing  to  the  severe  discouragement 
with  which  tlu'  (iovernment  and  various  scien¬ 
tific  societies  viewed  the  enterprise.  They 
thought  it  folly  to  attempt  to  colonize  tin?  coun¬ 
try-  until  more  was  learned  of  its  n'sources  and 
people.  This  luxuriant  island  now  offers  more 
brilliant  prospects  of  making  mnv  and  inb'rest- 
ing  discoveries,  than  any  other  part  of  tin? 
world.  Many  voyagers  give  the  Papuan  a  bad 
name  for  ferocity  ami  inhespitality.  They 
have,  however, chiefly  visited  those  parts  of  the 
west  coast  where  the  Malays  have  long  been 
acimstomed  to  laml  to  capture  slaves.  Other 
Europeans  have  excited  hostility-  by-  I'utting 
down  coeoanut  trees,  which  the  natives  regard 
as  private  j»roperty-,  and  giving  offence  in  other 
ways  through  their  ignorance  of  native  cus¬ 
toms  and  habits.  But  Drs.  Maclay,  Meyer,  and 
Beccari,  (!aptaius  Moresby  and  Armit,the  Hev. 
Mr.  Lawc's,  and  three  or  four  other  ex))lorer8 
fitted  by  character  and  ti'injicr  to  deal  with 
.saviige  peoph's,  established  perfectly  fric'iidly 
relations  with  the  natives,  who  after  a  time  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  go  about  pretty  much  as  they 
plcased. 

N.vriRE  OK  PHosi>HoitEscEx<  K.  -In  his  “Hci- 
ence  Notes,”  in  a  recent  number  of  the  (Jciitle- 
man’s  Magazine,  Prof.  W.  Matthieu  Williams 
says  :  “  My  note  on  this  subject  last  .7  uly  was 
preceded  by  one  ^»f  the  researches  of  Pr<>f. 
Hafiziszewski.  I  learn  that  he  has  a<'tually- 
separated  the  luminous  matter  of  the  pe.luyia 
nis'tiluia,  om,‘  of  the  multitude  of  sj>ecie8  of 
marine  animals  that  a])p(‘ar  lik('  litth'  ium|)s  of 
jelly,  ami  produce  the  phosphorescence  of  the 
sea.  He  evaporated  to  dryness  IW)  specinu^ns, 
and  from  tin;  dry  residue  dissolved  out,  by- 
rneans  of  ether,  a  jieculiar  kiml  of  fat.  which 
mixed  with  pobissa,  gives  out,  when  shaken, 
phosphorescent  flashes.  This  is  exactly-  what 
liappens  to  the  living  animal.  When  quiescent 
it  is  not  luminous  ;  but  if  shaken  or  rubbed,  it 
flashes.  I  have*  colhicted  ami  examined  a  great 
varif'ty  of  thes*?  atiimals  at  <liffi'rent  times,  the 
most  remarkable  occasion  being  one  moridng 
after  a  magnificent  display  of  marine  luminos¬ 
ity  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  few  mih's  off  the 
shore  <rf  Algiers.  Tin?  surface  of  the  sea  was 
incru.ste<l,  I  might  almost  say,  with  countless 
millions  of  small  jelly-like  creatures,  of  sidier- 
ical,  ovoid,  oblong,  dumb-bell,  and  otlier  shapes, 
varying  in  size  from  a  mustard-seed  hr  a  jiea. 
A  bucketful  of  water,  taken  over  the  ship’s 
side,  ajipeareii  like  sago  broth.  They  wer  •  all 
internally  dotted  with  a  multitude  of  what  I 
sujipose  to  be  germs,  that  wouhl  be  liberated 
on  the  death  and  <lecay-  of  the  parent.  The 
practical  imiiortance  which  1  attach  to  the 
study  of  the  luminosity  of  these  creatures,  is 
the  fact  tliat  they  supply  ligiit  without  heat. 
The  co.stliness  of  all  our  nrest'nt  methods  of 
artificial  illumination  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
waste  a  largely-  disproportionate  amount  of 
energy  in  producing  heat  as  well  as  light. 
This  wastefulness  may  be  illustrated  by-  sup- 
|)i>sing  that  we  obtain  a  p mnd  of  the  phospho¬ 
rescent  fat  of  the  noetilncn  and  divide  it  into 
two  eipial  halves,  making  one-half  into  camlles 
to  burn  in  tne  ordinary  manner,  and  using  the 
other  half  to  give  out  its  light  by  cold  phosi>ho- 
reseence.  I  am  not  able  to  give  precise  figures, 
but  I  believe  that  I  am  well  within  tfie  truth 
in  estimating  that  the  camllc  would  di.ssipate 
9.)  per  cent,  of  the'  potential  energy  of  the  fat 
in  the  form  of  heat,  giving  but  five  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  of  light  that  the  other  lialf  poun<l 
would  emit  as  cool  phosphorescence.” 

Oiling  Black  Walni  t. — For  a  fine  oil  coat 
on  black  walnut,  first  make  what  the  varnishers 
call  a  tiller  of  whiting  and  burnt  umbi'r,  in  pro¬ 
portions  to  make  the  color  correspond  with  the 
color  of  the  wood.  Rub  these  up  with  boiled 
lins'^ed  oil,  and  with  it  about  one-tenth  of  the 
quantity-  of  whitimr  and  umber,  and  litharge  as 
a  drier.  Rub  this  into  the  surface — not  with  a 
rag— and  allow  it  to  dry.  One  coat  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  enough.  Then  rub  the  surface  with 
boiled  oil.  After  this  is  dry,  if  a  higher  finish 


is  desired,  a  French  polish  rub  will  answer  j 
most  wants. 


iFottfgn* 

THE  CHOLERA  IN  ITALY. 

A  King  who  faces  Death  in  Visiting  the  Victims. 

A  letter  in  The  Sun,  dated  Rome,  Sept.  12th, 
gives  the  following  thrilling  details  of  the  firog- 
ress  of  the  deadly  pestilence  in  Naples,  and  of 
the  courage  of  the  young  King  in  visiting  the 
sick  in  the  hospitals  : 

Subscriptions  for  the  sufferers  from  cholera 
are  made  in  all  the  Italian  cities.  Supplies  aro 
gathered  and  forwarded  from  all  quarters. 
Ahlde  from  the  victims  of  the  plague,  thou¬ 
sands  are  starving  for  want  of  work.  Trade  is 
dead.  People  die  in  Naples  from  cholera  ;  they 
are  dying  in  Rome  and  other  cities  from  starva¬ 
tion.  The  fruit  trade  of  Naples  gave  employ¬ 
ment  to  thousands  elsewhere,  who  are  now  idle 
ami  in  misery.  The  price  of  bread  and  meat 
has  risen  in  many  localities.  Hygienic  meas¬ 
ures  are  swallowing  the  public  moneys,  and 
financial  trouble  is  anticipated.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  millions  set  aside  for  the  extinction  of 
the  national  debt,  be  sent  to  Naples,  and  to 
plaees  where  the  cholera  has  committed  the 
greatest  ravages.  A  newspaper  urges  the 
sequestration  of  the  millions  set  aside  for  the 
civil  allowance  of  the  Pope,  which  has  never 
been,  and  never  will  be,  collected  by-  his  Holi¬ 
ness. 

Humbert  is  the  hero  of  Naples.  He  has 
faced  cholera  in  horrible  and  filthy  dens  with  a 
supreme  contempt  of  death.  Despite  the  warn¬ 
ings  of  physicians,  the  King  has  been  in  every 
quarter  of  the  city,  has  visited  repeatedly  the 
hospitals,  and  has  encouraged  the  sick,  shak¬ 
ing  hands  with  them,  consoling  them,  and  ad¬ 
ministering  paternally  to  their  needs. 

On  the  9th  there  were  almost  1,500  victims. 
Every-  inch  of  ground  seemed  to  exhale  death. 
Death  was  in  royal  palaces  and  in  poor  fisher¬ 
men’s  huts ;  in  crowded  barracks  and  in  ele¬ 
gant  villas  ;  down  in  the  market  district  and  in 
the  open  air  ;  in  the  gai  dens  of  the  Vomero,  on 
the  decks  of  ve-ssels,  and  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
prisons.  Long  before  sunsi't  the  elegant  shops 
of  the  city-  were  closed.  The  silence  of  night 
was  broken  only-  by  the  cries  of  those  suddenly 
stricken  by-  the  plague.  Heavy  carts  filled  with 
corpses  rumbled  to  the  cemetc'ry.  You  met 
peojile  on  the  street  weeping,  uttering  agoniz¬ 
ing  luayers,  and  earrying  in  {irocession  statues 
or  the  iiictures  of  saints.  Their  terror-stricken 
faces  and  their  bare  feet  showed  that  their 
only  hope  was  in  God.  The  scenes  in  churches 
where  shrines  are  worshipped  was  heartrend¬ 
ing.  People  cried  as  though  they  were  waiting 
for  the  executioner.  They  inqilored  the  Bless¬ 
ed  Virgin  and  the  saints,  as  tliough  they  were 
actually  listening  to  them,  or  in  living  bodies, 
to  attend  to  their  wants.  The  Government  af¬ 
ter  the  invasion  had  removed  the  numerous 
shrines  at  the  corner  of  eac'h  street.  Many 
landlords  had  walled  up  the  tabernacles  which 
religious  fear  prevented  them  from  destroying. 
The  people  knew  the  old  places  of  the  tutelar 
saints,  and  in  their  days  of  danger  brought  to 
light  again  the  saintly  pictures,  and  decorated 
them.  Tapers  and  flowers  adorned  the  ancient 
shrines,  ami  the  women  knelt  down  on  the 
si(h?walks  singing  the  litanies  at  every  corner. 

King  Humbert  is  by  instinct  and  eclucation  a 
sort  of  free-thinker.  He  has  not  one  inch  of 
that  sujierstitious  devotion  which  aroused  the 
terrors  of  Victor  Emanuel  in  the  sac-red  Palace 
of  the  Quirinal.  He  was  obligc-d,  however,  to 
compromise  with  the  devotions  of  the  Neapoli- 
tiins.  Against  the  opinion  of  his  Ministers, 
who  would  have  employed  soldiers  to  diiperso 
the  processions,  he  stopped  his  carriage  when 
tlu'y  passed,  and  to  k  off’  his  hat  and  bowed, 
saying  “Dear  children,  do  what  you  like,  only 
do  it  quietly.” 

The  people  cried  fnun  the  dirty  corners 
“  Your  Majesty,  tell  the  cholera  to  stop.”  He 
replied  “  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  cannot.” 

One  (lay  the  hospitals  wen;  all  overcrowde-d. 
No  more  carts  could  be  found  to  rc-movo  the; 
corpses.  No  doctois  were  at  hand,  and  there 
were  no  more  nurses.  The  cholera  was  still 
striking  new  victims.  Barracks  Inid  to  be 
emptieci  of  soldiers  to  imike  room  for  the  dy¬ 
ing.  The  commander  of  the  city  refused  to 
give  the  order,  but  King  Humbert  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  camp  out,  iind  put  the  victims  in 
the  biirracks.  After  ii  two  diiys’  visit  it  was 
thought  that  Humbert  would  withdraw  from 
dangei  ,  but  despite-  public  opinion  and  the  re- 
mimstrances  of  his  bc-st  fiic-nds,  he  renniinc-d, 
clnillt-nging  di-ath  for  the  hist  ti-n  days.  His 
ac'tion  will,  no  doubt,  break  down  the  anti- 
monarehial  party-.  The  walls  of  tin'  hundred 
cities  of  Italy-  bi-tir  no  longc-r  the  offensive 
words  “.\basso  il  Be  !”  but  blazon  with  “Viva 
il  Re- !  ” 

(Jardinal  Han  Fc-liccc-  and  the  King  met  sever¬ 
al  time's  in  the-  hospitals.  The  King  was  ever 
re-ady  to  honor  His  Emineiic.'  and  to  praise-  the 
admirable-  servicees  performed  by  his  cle-rgy. 
I'hese  meetings  in  moine-nts  of  danger  have 
smoothed  the  situation.  Mutual  esteem  and 
the  memory  of  eeommon  dangers  faceid  in  sad 
days  will  lessi'ii  in  the-  future  the  o|)position  of 
the  clergy  to  the  Government,  aiiel  will  imike 
the  Jiuthorities  more  conside-rate  toward  the 
clergy. 

The  repining  of  Naiiles  has  had  an  echo  in 
Rome-.  Home  cases  followe-'l  by  eh-ath  have-  oe- 
(-urre-d  on  the  trains  coming  to  Rome,  and  Ro¬ 
mans  ween;  somewhat  frighte-ned.  Only  a  few 
cases  have  appe-are  I  in  Rome,  and  those  among 
peo|)le  coming  from  Naiih-s.  Yet  the  feeling  is 
that  the;  fiendish  visitor  will  make  us  a  short 
visit.  Should  this  ha()pen,  we  will  le-arn  that 
the-  preve-ntive  measiireis  aln-aily  take-n  are  not 
sufficient. 

The;  lUily  Fatlu-r  has  take-n  his  iirecaiitions 
in  the  Vatican.  Should  the  ehole-ra  apiiear 
there;,  rooms  luive  be-en  pre-pare'el  with  besds  e>n 
the-  side;  of  the;  garden  under  the  galle-iies. 
The-re  the  patients  will  be  ke-pt  isolateel.  It 
se-e-ms  alre-aely  se-tth-el  that  the  l*o[)e-  will  come 
out  eif  the-  Vatienn  aiiel  visit  the;  victims  in  the 
hospitals.  Le-o  XIll.  has  been  ele>ing  it  al¬ 
ready  in  Perugii. 

Rt-MANiA. — The-  late-st  census  take-n  in  Ruma¬ 
nia  gi  ve-s  the  number  of  inhabitants  fit  4,42t,t)()l, 
eif  whom  2,27(»,55H  fire;  male-s  anel  2,148,  tOfi  fe- 
rnale-.s.  Classitieel  according  to  fheur  I'cligious 
e-re-eds,  the-re  arc  4,198,(i64  Orthoehex  Gre-e-ks  ; 
Ifil.BiH  Israe-lites ;  45,1.52  Roiinin  Oatholiees; 
2H,!)i);{  Preit'.-stfints  :  87.'51  Gre-geerians ;  8108 
Arme  nians ;  and  1323  M<ehammeelans.  The; 
foreign  e;l(-ment  in  the-  population,  apart  freun 
the  Israe-lite-s,  c  -nsists  eef  28.128  Austrifins; 
!)525  Gre  eks  ;  .3(i.58  Ge  rmans  ;  822  English  ;  2700 
Russifins ;  2031  Turks;  1142  Fre-neeh  ;  l(i7  Ital¬ 
ians  ;  ami  .539  of  elive-rs  nationalitie-.s,  making  in 
all  51,417.  The-  urban  |ie.pulfition  is  only  781,170, 
fus  against  3,043,783  in  tin;  country. 

I’kussia’s  Drink  .\c(X)Unt. — A  e-alculation  has 
bev-n  maele-  as  to  4h<;  amount  s{>ent  u|eon  iiitoxi- 
e-fiting  elrinks  in  Prussia,  and  the-  following  re¬ 
sult  has  be-en  arriveel  at :  In  the  ye-ar  188'2  the 
Prussian  Tre-asury-  ceelle-ete-el  m-arly-  .55,000,000 
marks  (about  .SI  4,000, (MIOj  freern  the-  tax  em 
bifindy-,  of  whie;h  alioiit  10,900.0(10  marks  we;re; 
re-funele-d  in  the  shape-  of  elrawbae-ks  for  export. 
Taking  the;  tax  at  15  pfe-nnigs  (fibout  4  ce-nts) 
pe;r  litre-,  the.  c onsunqetioii  of  brandy-  must 
be- fibout  ‘201,00'),000  litres,  eer  9;  litrees  (ne-arly 
two  gfillons)  for  e-ve-ry  irihabitant.  The;  epianti- 
ty  of  wine-  consutm-d  in  Prussifi  during  1882 
was  -2,751,442  gfilhens,  whie-h  at  the  ave-rage; 
prie;e  of  1  riifirk  20  fef.  t>e-r  litre-,  re-pre-se-nts  fin 
e-x|)e-riditure-  of  73.08().0(K)  marks  (about  :?18,2(M1,- 
OtKl).  The-  e)u;intity  of  be-e-r  e- oiisume-d  was  103,- 
000,000  gallons,  which  at  abeeiit  2.5ee-nts  agalleeii 
gives  a  total  of  about  -^2.5,7.50,000  as  tie- whe.le 
e-xpeniiiture  upon  beeeer,  wine-,  and  spirits,  neirig 
led  far  short  of  oie'-tenth  of  tie- whole  annual 
re-ve-nue  of  the;  kingdeein. 

Er)i-e;ATie>NAL  Te.st  in  FR\Ne;E. — Whe;n,  two 
ye-ars  ag<i,  the  ceempulsory  e.-elucatieuial  law  was 
pfissed  by  tie-  French  Le-gislature,  the  clause 
in.st-rted  in  the;  bill  respe-eetirig  chilelreen  who  re- 
c-ive-d  elementary  instriictieui  in  tle-ir  eiwn 
homf;8,  rai.sed  fi  gooel  el(;al  eef  protestation.  In 
virtue;  eef  this  clause  pfire-nts  who.se  childre-n  at- 
te-ielcd  no  se-leiol  we-re  to  be  e-xarnirmd  annually, 
in  oreler  that  it  might  be-  ase-ertaireel  that  tle-y 
were  not  perrnitte-el  to  grow  up  without  the  in¬ 
struction  suitfible-  to  tle;ir  years.  Conserva- 
tivf;.s.  and  all  who  disapprove-d  of  the  “  I  iiciza- 
tion  ”  of  schools,  declared  the  measure,  which 


is  applicable  to  all  classes  of  sexjiety,  to  the  rich 
parent  as  well  as  to  the  workingman,  to  be  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  intrusive,  and  heads  of  families 
were  invited  to  refuse  to  comply  with  the  law. 
For  a  time,  however,  it  was  not  enforced,  but 
now  a  circular  just  issued  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  fixes  the  date  of  the  examinations  and 
the  mode  of  procedure. 


Sanitary  lectures  are  delivered  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  devoid  of  technicalities,  and  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  lecture  the  preceding  one  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  printed  form  for  a  penny — two  of  our 
cents.  « 

A  Remedy. — If  any  person  who  Is  liable  to 
poison  with  poison  ivy  will  take  pure  olive  oil 
after  being  exposed  to  it,  he  will  feel  no  bad 
effects,  and  the  oil  will  neutralize  the  evils  of 
the  poison  if  a  few  doses  be  taken  even  after 
the  poison  has  broken  out. 

Dr.  Koch  was  born  in  1843,  and  when  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  graduateci  in  Germany  as  a 
doctor  of  medicine.  For  some  six  years  he  la¬ 
bored  as  an  assistant  in  an  obscure  hospital, 
and  in  1872  got  an  appointment  at  Wollstein, 
where  he  continued  for  seven  years.  His  first 
marked  step  upward  was  gained  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  methods  for  coloring  microscopic 
slides,  and  more  particularly  those  of  bacteria. 
Since  then  he  has  been  principally  engaged  in 
those  researches  which  have  made  him  famous. 

An  Irritant. — Ragweed,  says  the  American 
Cultivator,  is  becoming  a  formidable  pest  in 
many-  sections,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  with  some 
persons  a  cause  of  hay  fever.  It  appears  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  stubble  of  w-heat  fields,  and  when 
in  blossom  the  pollen,  wafted  by  winds,  pro¬ 
duces  a  ticklish  sensation  in  the  nose  and  eyes. 
In  wheat  fields  it  starts  up  more  quickly  than 
young  clover  ;  aud  a  month  after  harvest,  if 
the  mower  is  run  over  a  field  just  low  enough 
to  cut  off  a  lew  of  the  clover  leaves,  the  rag¬ 
weed  will  thereafter  be  kept  under.  As  it  is  an 
annual,  a  good  growth  of  clover  entirely  smoth¬ 
ers  it  the  second  year,  so  that  none  will  appear 
in  the  hay. 

Sneezing  and  Shivering. — Nature’s  provision 
against  the  consequences  of  a  “  chill,”  and  for 
the  prevention  of  a  “cold,”  are  sneezing  and 
shivering.  A  violent  fit  of  sneezing  often  saves 
a  chilled  body  the  consequences  ol  the  nerve 
depression  or  “  shock  ”  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected,  and  this  shock  may  in  its  first  im¬ 
pression  be  very  limited  in  its  area  ;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  small  extent  covered  by  a  draught  of 
cold  air  rushing  through  the  crerice  of  a  door 
or  window.  The  nerve  centres  are  roused  from 
their  “  collapse  ”  by  the  commotion  or  explosive 
influence  of  the  sneeze.  If  sneezing  fails,  na¬ 
ture  will  try  a  shiver,  which  acts  mechanically 
in  this  way.  If  this  fails,  the  effects  are  like- 
ly"  to  be  serious,  and  bad  consequences  may 
ensue.  The  cold  is  slight  when  sneezing  suffices 
to  recover  the  nervous  system  quickly  from  its 
depression,  and  grave  when  even  strong  shiver¬ 
ing  fails  to  do  so. 

Macaroni  Eaters  Warned. — A  letter  to  the 
London  Times  says :  I  feel  it  to  bo  a  duty  I 
owe  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  caution 
them  against  the  use  of  macaroni  and  other 
pastes  made  in  Italy,  Naples  more  especially. 
Every  traveller  who  has  ridden  through  the 
long,  dusty  road  from  Naples  to  Pompeii  must 
have  seen  the  large  number  of  factories  of  mac¬ 
aroni  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  the  unfin¬ 
ished  macaroni  hanging  in  the  open  air,  amid 
clouds  of  dust,  flics,  ami  stench  of  all  kinds,  the 
locality  being  evidently  one  of  the  very  poorest 
and  dirtic'st  in  this  most  beautiful  city,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  the  stronghold  of  the  dreadful 
scourge  now  devouring  the  poor  inhabitants ; 
then,  without  any  stretch  of  imagination,  one 
has  only  to  think  of  this  important  article  of 
food,  which  is  so  much  used,  being  manipulat¬ 
ed  by  plague-stricken  workmen,  who  no  doubt 
sicken  and  die  amid  the  macaroni  which  is  be¬ 
ing  prepared  under  such  horrible  conditions, 
to  send  broadcast  over  the  world  and  spread 
the  pestilence. 

Cold  Time  Coming. — Already  the  cool  nights 
are  warning  us  of  the  ai>proach  of  Fall.  Thf^' 
are  forcible  reminders,  too,  of  the  flannel  and 
lii-avy  clothing  that  will  soon  be  needed.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  have  such  clothes  in  readiness 
and  be  lueparcd  for  cold  weather.  Flannel 
underw(-ar  should  be  ready  to  don  on  short  no¬ 
tice  ;  colds  and  sickness  often  result  from  too 
thin  dressing  at  this  time.  The  first  thing  to 
do  in  the  prcfiaration  of  the  Winter  dressing  is 
to  get  together  tin-  entire  stock  of  Winter 
clothes  and  take  an  inventory  of  them  ;  espe¬ 
cially  the  garments  that  are  to  be  cut  down 
and  made  over  should  bo  placed  by  themselvc-s. 
Such  a  systematic  arrangement  saves  both 
time  and  thought,  for  the  liouscckeeper  will 
know  just  what  is  to  be  done  and  where  every¬ 
thing  is  to  be;  found.  When  taking  such  an  in- 
v(;ntory  we  always  have  a  pencil  and  paper  by 
and  jot  down  everything  that  is  to  be-  bought — 
number  of  vards,  (juaiity,  color,  &c.  This  saves 
us  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  we  can  accom¬ 
plish  much  more  in  the  same  time  by  means 
of  it. 

Dweij.ings. — Not  only  doc-s  this  subject  de¬ 
serve  tin-  attention  of  the  feebh-,  but  also  those 
who  are  healthy  and  wish  to  remain  so.  Our 
houses  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of 
fn;e  ventilation  underneath,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  zymotic-  poisons,  bi-ing  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  decomposition  of  niateri-ils  that 
collect  undermcath  them.  For  many  years  I 
have  noticc;d  that  wh(;re  tyiihus  and  typhoid 
fevers  prevail(;d,  all  those  families  living  in 
houses  whose;  foundations  rested  upon  the 
ground,  were  more  liable  to  these  fevers. 
Hoiiscis  should  be  uiion  a  situation  so  elevated, 
that  the  water  would  naturally  drain  off  from 
th(?m.  No  vegetable  or  animal  matter  should 
be-  snffcirc-d  to  decay  rn-ar  hous»;s.  Good,  pure 
water  is  also  cssc-ntial  to  health.  Water  im¬ 
pregnated  with  lead,  iron,  alum,  or  other  min¬ 
erals,  is  unfit  for  common  use.  Perfect  purity 
of  air  and  water  are  essential  to  a  dwelling- 
house.  The-  mc-diteval  plagues  were  the  result 
of  utter  neglect  to  {(reserve  the  {lurity  of  the  air 
and  watc-r.  Tyidioid  fever  flncis  its  source  in 
sc-wage-  emanations  and  {lolluted  water;  or  if 
dm-  to  some  s{»ecific  {loison,  these  are  the  iu- 
strumc-nts  of  its  diffusion.  A  house  should  not 
be;  too  densely  shaded,  but  allowed  enough  sun- 
shim-  to  |)r(;vent  exec-ss  of  humidity  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  atmos{)here. 

Prckif  of  Death, — If  most  {leople  are  afraid 
of  anything,  it  is  of  being  buried  alive.  That 
(cases  do  ha(>|M-n  wh(;re  it  is  very  difficult  even 
for  the  exi)(-rienc(;(l  {ihysician  to  determine 
wln-ther  a  i)(;rHon  is  rc-ally  or  but  ajiparently 
dead,  without  his  having  recourse  to  means 
which  while;  they  would  at  once  settle  the  dis- 
|)Ute,  would  {ilacc;  life,  if  it  really  still  (;xl8ted, 
ill  j(;ot)ardy,  may  be  judged  from  the  facet  that 
the  Fnuich  Accadomy  some  t(;n  or  fifteen  years 
ago  offerc'l  a  prize  of  forty  thousand  francs  for 
tin;  discovery  of  some  means  by  which  even 
tin;  inex[»erienced  may  at  once  determine  whe¬ 
ther  in  a  given  case  death  had  ensued  or  not. 
A  (iliysieian  obtained  the  {irize.  He  had  dis- 
ccovered  tin-  following  well  known  phenomenon: 
If  th(-  hand  of  the  suspected  person  is  held 
towards  the  ccandh;  or  other  artificial  light,  with 
the  fingers  stretcln-d  and  one  touching  the 
other,  and  one  looks  through  the  space's  be¬ 
tween  tin;  fingers  towards  the  light,  there  ap- 
{lears  a  scarh;t  red  color  where  the  fingers  touch 
(;ach  othcer,  due  to  the  still  circulating  fluid 
blood,  as  it  shows  itself  through  the  trans- 
jiarent,  not  yet  congested  tissuc.-s  ;  but  when 
life;  is  extincct,  this  {ihenornenori  at  once  ccaisccs. 
The  most  extensive  and  thorough  trials  (;stab- 
lishi-d  the  truth  of  this  observation,  and  the 
(irizc;  was  awarded  to  its  discoverer. 


Wli(;n  th(;  Mason  &,  Hamlin  Company  announced 
th»;  accoirqdi.shmi-nt  of  a  grcait  improveim;nt  in 
Upright  Pianos,  which  th<;y  would  soon  give  to  the 
|iublic,  much  was  ex{(ect(Kl,  fs-cause  of  the  vast 
improvemcints  which  had  b(;(;n  effecebri  by  them  In 
r(;(Kl  instrumcaits,  and  the  aickriowlodged  siiiierex- 
ccllcnccc  of  their  organs.  Th(»c  expectations  are 
I  fully  jiistilh-d  by  the  (lianos  which  they  arc  produc¬ 
ing,  which  have  extraordinary  purity  and  reflne- 
I  rneiit  of  tom;.  Every  rmcchanic  will  see  that  the 
;  |)(;culiariti(«  of  their  construction  must  add  greatly 
•  to  t!i(;ir  durability,  and  espcccially  their  capaicity  to 
j  keep  in  good  tune.  This  (;om|iany  have  as  great  a 
I  future  in  their  pianos  as  they  are  already  realizing 
I  in  their  organs,  whicdi  are  confessedly  uii(M{ualhMl 
among  such  instruments. — Boston  Traveller. 
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NOTES  FEOM  TEE  COBNEIEID. 

The  month  of  September  was  dry  and  warm, 
the  mercury  going  up  to  92  in  the  shade  on  the 
10th  ;  and  the  corn  that  looked  so  backward  in 
early  Summer,  has  matured  well.  It  requires 
more  work  to  grow  com  than  wheat,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  not  often  so  profitable.  But 
no  crop  looks  so  rich  and  grand  as  a  good  crop 
of  Qorn.  The  lover  of  nature  feels  a  kind  of 
inspiration  at  the  magnificence  of  old  mother 
earth,  as  he  walks  down  a  narrow  pathway  be¬ 
tween  two  rows  of  corn-stalks,  where  the  tas¬ 
sels  are  waving  overhead,  and  the  long  green 
leaves  are  rustling  in  the  breeze  ;  where  every 
stalk  holds  out  a  great  ear  of  the  material 
bread  of  life  so  abundantly  to  the  hand  of  the 
faithful,  to  reward  him  for  his  toil. 

Some  who  live  to  eat  instead  of  eating  to 
live,  may  think  that  corabread  is  not  the  best 
kind  of  the  bread  of  life  for  them  ;  but  some 
fanners’  families  who  live  mostly  on  cornbread 
when  they  are  clearing  up  the  forests,  are  as 
healthy  and  happy,  and  really  buy  fewer  pills, 
than  the  idle,  extravagant  men  and  women  who 
do  their  best  work  eating  at  the  table  of  an  ex¬ 
pensive  boarding-house. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  good  lecture  on  the 
duty  of  giving,  and  it  might  be  well  to  hear 
something  on  the  art  and  duty  of  getting  be¬ 
fore  you  give.  ‘Well,  good  workers,  most  of 
them  colored  men,  are  getting  a  dollar  an  acre 
for  cutting  corn,  and  an  acre  is  a  good  day’s 
work. 

This  is  another  year  of  abundance,  and  farm¬ 
ers  like  good  crops  even  if  the  markets  are 
low.  It  is  not  fair  to  write  about  “  grumbling  ” 
Grangers.  We  are  not  a  Granger,  but  we  have 
attended  some  of  their  meetings,  and  have 
found  them  friendly,  helpful,  and  happy ;  and 
they  are  the  men  who  furnish  cheap  food  to 
the  poor  and  all  who  buy  their  daily  bread. 

It  is  not  the  men  who  sell  wheat  for  seventy- 
five  cents  a  bushel,  nor  the  men  who  cut  corn 
for  a  dollar  a  day,  who  are  the  defaulters  and 
swindlers  that  disgrace  the  land.  There  is  to 
be  no  crash  in  the  country.  Farmers  are  not 
gotaig  to  live  in  luxury,  ease,  and  splendor  on 
what  was  stolen  from  their  creditors.  It  mark¬ 
ets  are  low,  and  their  income  small,  economy 
will  enable  them  to  live  up  in  the  now  true 
higher  life  of  veracity  and  honor. 

William  Lambie. 
Tpeil&ntl,  Mich.,  September,  1884. 

TEE  SFAEBOW  MUST  00. 

The  Ornithologists’  Union  assembled  in  New’ 
York  on  Wetlnesday,  Oct.  1st,  and  listened  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  upon  the  English 
narrow,  which  was  presented  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
Holder  of  this  city.  The  report  was  btised  up¬ 
on  the  returns  tef  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry 
sent  to  agriculturi.sts  and  skilled  observers  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
da.  Less  than  a  year  was  given  for  observa¬ 
tion,  and  the  returns  were  not  as  satisfactory 
as  to  some  points  as  they  would  have  been 
bad  the  period  been  longer.  No  returns  were 
received  from  any  State  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

The  sparrow  was  introduced  into  Easti'rn 
cities  in  1858.  In  ten  years  it  spread  through 
I*ew  England.  Letters  from  South  Atlantic 
States  and  the  interior  of  Southern  States  state 
that  the  sparrow  has  not  been  seen  there  yet. 
From  all  the  evidence  in  its  possession  the 
committee  concludes  that  wherever  the  spar¬ 
row  is  found  at  a  distance  from  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  centres,  it  has  been  involuntarily  intro¬ 
duced.  Upon  its  arrival  in  America  the  spar¬ 
row  gained  a  reputation  as  an  insect-eater.  It 
was  considered  the  deadly  foe  of  the  measur¬ 
ing  worm. 

The  inclusions  of  the  committee  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows :  The  sparrow  is  able  and 
willing  to  “  destroy  various  crops  of  grain  and 
fruits,  and  in  large  numbers  to  thre.‘iten  very 
seriously  the  husbandry  of  Jigriculture  and 
horticulture.”  By  the  enormous  increase  of 
the  sparrows  many  native  insectivorous  birds 
have  been  forced  away  from  public  parks  ;  as 
an  introduced  foreign  species  it  has  caused  a 
disturbance  in  the  economy  of  bird  life ;  the 
most  serious  feature  in  the  status  of  the  bird 
ia  the  possible  damage  it  may  accomplish  in 
the  great  wheat  fields  of  the  West ;  the  enor¬ 
mous  increase  of  this  bird  yearly  must  very 
sOpn  result  in  furnishing  ample  numbers  for 
tliit  purpose,  and  this  subject  thus  assumes 
pioportions  of  immense  and  serious  imporbince. 

The  report  contained  some  contradictory  ev- 
idftice.  Ur.  Cooper  of  California  wrote  that  “  it 
is  never  seen  to  attack  other  birds,  though  it 
sometimes  occupies  their  nests,  thus  crowding 
them  out.”  Another  wrote;  “It  is  a  canker- 
w*rm  eab'r.”  Dr.  Brewster  wrote  :  “  Marked¬ 
ly,  repeatedly,  and  with  appalling  rapidity  they 
are  killing  and  driving  away  our  native  iurds.” 
Nicholas  Pike  of  Brooklyn  wrote  :  “  Think  it 
dees  not  molest  or  drive  away  other  birds  or 
injure  fruit  or  shade  trees.  It  eats  spiilers  an<l 
lanee  of  most  insects  and  ichneumon  flies.  I 
ktow  this  from  observation  and  dissection.” 
Mr.  Stewart  of  Hackensack  wrote  :  “  I  saw 
them  destroy  a  crop  of  wheat.”  An  English 
fatmer  wrote  that  sparrows  ate  a  tliird  of  his 
crop  of  wheat. 

(fee  of  the  most  alarming  features  of  the 
caze.  Dr.  Holder  thought,  wjis  the  rapidity  with 
which  sparrows  increased.  A  s[>arrow  will 
have  six  broods  in  a  seiison,  four  or  five  in  a 
brood.  “What  do  you  mean  byasciison?” 
inquired  Dr.  Coues.  “A  year  ?  ”  “  Warm  wea¬ 
ther,”  replied  Dr.  Holder.  “The  birds  take  a 
vacation  during  the  Winter  months.” 

“Some  of  our  correspondents,”  continued 
Dr.  Holder,  “  think  some  plan  for  killing  them 
off  should  be  devised.”  He  rea<l  a  few  of  the 
plans  suggested.  In  Philadelphia  an  attempt 
was  made  to  deplete  them  by  using  them  at 
shooting  matches  instead  of  pigeons,  but  this 
scheme  fell  through,  as  the  average  Philadel¬ 
phia  wing-shot  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  hit 
a  pigeon,  and  the  sparrows  took  the  matter  in 
the  light  of  a  joke.  Hugo  flocks  of  them  made 
it  a  point  to  roost  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
pigeon  match  in  order  to  see  the  fun.  In  Aus¬ 
tralia  they  tried  poison.  It  killed  a  lot  of  spar¬ 
rows.  It  als'i  killed  a  lot  of  poultry  and  other 
valuable  stock. 

The  committee  felt  satisfied  that  the  sparrow 
should  go,  that  there  is  no  room  for  it  here.  In 
conclusion  the  committee  make  the  following 
suggestions  :  That  a  report  embodying  the  re¬ 
sult  of  its  investigations  be  sent  to  every  h'gis- 
Isdve  body  in  the  United  States  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  provinces ;  that  Legislatures  be  at  once 
ask^  to  fix  a  penalty  for  the  sale  or  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  bird,  the  peuulty  to  be  as  severe  as 
pOHible,  and  that  all  protective  laws  aSecting 
th#  sparrow  be  repealed  ;  that  measures  for 
In^ming  the  numbers  of  the  birds  wherever 
thCT  have  become  a  nuisance  be  at  once  taken, 
eu  Q  measures  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  au- 
tlu  rities,  all  facilities  for  protecting  and  feed¬ 
ing  to  be  denied,  the  birds  thus  being  put  on 
an  equal  footing,  at  least,  with  native  birds. 
Th  )  report  was  accepted  and  sent  back  to  the 
eoj  unittee  to  complete,  after  which  it  will  be 


J  SETTINO  MILK. 

iH  a  prize  essay  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker, 
J.  N.  Muncey  gives  the  following  results 
o^Kperiment :  (1.)  Milk  set  at  90  degret  s  in 
wi^Mr  at  40  degrees,  for  twenty-four  houis,  will 
ydH  more  cream  and  butter  than  milk  set  at 
SQ^^rees  in  water  at  60  degrees  for  the  same 
^me.  (2.)  Milk  set  at  90  th  grees  in  water  at 
w  degrees  for  twenty-four  houis,  will  yield 
fcore  cream  and  butter  than  the  same  milk 
t^ooJeil  to  50  degrees  before  setting.  (3.)  Milk 
8^  at  90  degrees  in  a  vessel  four  inches  dt'cp, 

Koom  at  60  to  65  degrees,  for  twenty-four 
,  will  raise  more  cream  and  make  poorer 
:  than  milk  set  by  the  first  two  proposi- 
Praetically,  then,  the  most  cream  is  ob- 
•  ffom  the  milk  w’hen  it  is  set  as  it  conn« 
ibe  cow— at  about  90  degrees— and  gra<l- 
coole<l  to,  say  50  degrees,  before  acidifl- 
I.  .Hilk  in  the  creamer  or  elsewhere 
i  be  cooled  so  rapidly  that  acidification 
lot  begin  until  the  cream  has  iisen. 


NORTE  CAROLINA’S  FAIR. 

The  State  Exposition  of  Arts  and  Industries, 
which  opened  at  Raleigh  Oct.  1,  is  beyond 
question  the  most  extensive  and  complete 
show  of  the  resources  and  attractions  of  North 
Carolina  that  has  ever  been  made.  No  previ¬ 
ous  exhibition  of  the  Old  North  State  has  at  all 
done  justice  to  its  products  and  manufactures. 
The  enterprise  might  properly  have  been  styled 
a  tercentennial  exposition,  for  just  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  in  the  Summer  of  1584,  Amidas 
and  Barlow,  the  commanders  of  the  two  ves- 1 
sels  of  Rjileigh’s  expedition,  landed  upon  Ro¬ 
anoke  Island,  thus  laying  the  foun<lation  of  the 
emigration  of  the  English-speaking  race  to 
America.  But  the  sole  purpose  of  the  present 
fair  is  to  set  forth  the  condition  of  North  Car¬ 
olina  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  origin  of  the  enterprise  has  been  traced 
to  the  very  creditable  show  made  by  North 
Carolina  in  last  year’s  exhibition  at  Boston. 
It  was  urged  with  truth  that  if  the  State  could 
appear  to  so  good  advantage  in  a  display  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  away,  it  could  make  a  very  line 
exhibition  on  its  own  soil.  In  fact,  fully  sixty 
counties  have  subscribed  to  the  exhibition 
fund,  and  the  main  building,  which  contains 
125, (MX)  square  feet,  is  the  largest  ever  erected 
in  the  State. 

The  great  resources  of  the  State  in  lumber, 
and  in  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  resin,  have 
long  been  known  ;  but  it  has  been  made  evi¬ 
dent  of  late  years  that  in  the  phosphate  beds 
of  her  coast  belt  she  has  an  additional  treasure. 
Between  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Western 
part  of  the  State  and  the  swamps  of  the  sea¬ 
board,  there  is  scope  for  great  variety  of  soil 
and  climate.  The  tobacco  crop  is  very  large, 
and  a  main  source  of  revenue  ;  while  the  crops 
of  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and  corn,  are  usual¬ 
ly  abundant.  The  mining  possibilities  of  the 
State  have  always  been  eagerly  cared  for. 

Northern  interests  are  further  attracted  by 
the  opportunities  afforded  in  the  fair 'for  the 
display  of  machinery,  since  it  is  recognized 
that  this  is  of  high  importance  in  the  econom¬ 
ical  development  of  the  Stote’s  resources.  In¬ 
deed  special  days  .are  assigned,  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Exposition,  for  the  reception  of 
visitors  from  the  North.  The  colored  people 
also  are  to  have  their  special  days,  and  in  live 
stock  and  crops,  some  of  them  make  fine  ex¬ 
hibits.  I 

NOW  PLANT  ROSES. 

June  is  the  month  of  roses,  but  October  in  its 
latter  days  is  the  time  to  plant  them  for  quick 
returns  in  beautiful  flowers.  In  the  October 
number  of  “Our  Country  Home,”  a  neat  rural 
monthly  issued  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  we  find 
some  timely  suggestions.  The  writer  (Henry 
K.  Simons)  says ;  Florists  sent  to  Europe  for 
budded  roses  in  August,  and  they  were  for¬ 
warded  by  the  growers  in  September.  The 
stock  of  one  foreign  grower  alone  consists  of 
.500,000  plants.  We  recommend  budded  roses 
in  preference  to  those  upon  their  own  roots,  as 
the  former  give  quick  returns,  although  theri^ 
are  some  drawbacks  in  their  culture.  Roses 
are  budded  on  wild  stock  known  as  Manetti, 
and  the  principal  advantage  in  cultivating  such, 
is  that  the  following  year  one  obtains  a  good 
quantity  of  bloom,  and  the  second  year  all  that 
can  be  asked  for  in  fine,  large,  healthy  flowers. 
In  fact  some  varieties  will  not  do  well  except 
as  budded  plants.  The  disadvantage  is  that 
sprouts  will  spring  up  from  below  the  graft, 
which  if  allowed  to  grow,  will  soon  dt'stroy  the 
better  part  of  the  plant ;  but  these  can  be  kept 
out  of  the  way,  and  in  time  roots  will  form 
above  the  graft  if  the  plant  is  properly  set, 
with  the  graft  several  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  deeper  in  a  light  than  in 
a  heavy  soil,  as  the  rains  are  more  likely  to 
wash  away  the  surface  of  the  former,  and  if 
not  planted  the  proper  depth,  the  graft  would 
soon  be  so  near  the  surface  that  sprouts  from 
the  wild  stock  would  appear  and  endanger  the 
life  of  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  plant. 
Roses  on  their  own  roots  which  are  offered  for 
sale  are  for  the  most  part  small  ami  unsatis¬ 
factory,  though  there  are  a  few  very  good 
ones,  such  as  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Giai.  .Taccpie- 
minot,  John  Hopper,  Maga  i  Charta,  .\bel  Cari- 
erre,  and  Paul  Neyron. 

Roses  should  be  planted  the  moment  they 
are  received,  if  possible,  ft»r  nothing  is  so  dam¬ 
aging  to  the  plant  as  to  have  the  small,  fibrous 
roots  become  dry.  Some  will  not  agree  with 
us  that  October  is  the  best  month  for  planting, 
for  this  is  a  busy  time  with  florists,  and  they 
prefer  taking  their  leisure  time  in  Winter  for 
preparinsi  the  plants  for  the  Spring  trade.  But 
one  would  rather  have  the  plants  in  the  ground 
upon  his  own  premisi's  than  “  heeled  in,”  to  be 
disturbed  next  Si)ring.  It  is  unwise  t  •  plant 
them  after  the  buds  have  started,  and  for  this 
reason  alone  we  prefer  Fall  setting. 

When  the  plants  are  received,  dig  holes  large 
enough  to  easily  take  in  all  the  roots,  trim¬ 
ming  any  that  may  have  been  broken  or 
bruised,  and  make  the  soil  loose  and  friable. 
Place  in  each  hole  some  well-rotted  manure, 
the  holes  being  deep  enough  to  admit  placing 
a  considerable  amount  of  soil  upon  the  nui- 
nure,  as  the  roots  should  not  come  in  contact 
with  it.  After  placing  the  plant  in  position, 
gradually  fill  the  hoR-,  pressing  the  earth  tirm- 
ly  with  the  feet.  When  two-thirds  full,  pour 
in  watts’  freely,  .and  after  it  has  settletl,  com¬ 
plete  the  filling  with  earth.  Before  the  ground 
freezes,  around  each  pliint  place  a  mound  of 
soil,  wliich  should  bi*  hoed  away  early  in  the 
Sitting.  During  the  warm  months  of  Summer, 
a  mulch  of  co.irse  hay  will  kt'cp  the  roots 
moist.  By  observing  these  directions,  and  se¬ 
lecting  the  proper  varieties,  a  constant  bloom 
may  be  hail  from  May  to  November. 

The  following  art;  somt;  ttf  tht>  best  sorts, 
from  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  cl.ass,  for  general 
cultivation  :  White  and  Jle.’ih  culor — Captsiin 
Christy,  Comtesse  tie  Sereny’c,  .Tides  Finger 
itine  buti).  Mabel  Morrison,  White  Baroness 
(new,  very  fine).  Pink — La  France  (ext|uisite- 
ly  fiiigrant),  BaroiR*ss  RtUhschiltl,  and  Mini*. 
Gabriel  Luizct  (the  last  two  beautiful  flowers). 
Ro-s’c  Color — Hippolyte  .Tamain,  Jules  Margottin, 
Mile.  Therese  Levet.  Magna  Charta  (very  free 
bloomer),  Paul  Neyron  (tlie  largest  rtise  in  cul¬ 
tivation).  Light  criuiiion — Alfretl  Colomb,  Dr. 
Andry,  Mtmsleur  E.  Y.  Te  is,  Gen.  .Jacqueminot 
(very  popular  a  few  years  ago).  Dark  crimxon — 
Alfred  K.  Wiiliam.s,  Charles  Darwin,  Fisher 
Holmes  (fr.agrant,  fine  bml),  Je.an  Libaud.  Ma- 
noon  and  purp/t;— Abel  Caiiern*,  Bart.n  tie  Bon- 
stettin.  La  Rosiere.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Pierre 
Netting,  Sir  K“ynoltls  Hole,  Xavier  Olibt). 

The  best  Autumnal  bloomers  are  A.  K.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Diana,  Due  tie  Montptaisier,  Duchesse 
tl’Ossuna,  Duke  of  Albany,  Lortl  Bacon  (new). 
Mine.  Atlclaitle  Cote  (iimv),  anti  Alme.  Diicher. 
For  six  plants,  weshouhl  seb'ct  from  the  above, 
ft>r  beauty,  Banuiess  Rothschild  ;  for  fragrance, 
L<a  France  ;  for  a  white  rt'se.  White  Baroness  ; 
for  size,  Paul  Neyron;  for  a  fiee  blotuner, 
Magna  Charta  ;  and  for  a  late  rose,  Fisher 
Holmes. 

19  COLD  WATER  INJURIOUS  TO  PLANTS  1 

Those  who  study  works  on  horticulture  by 
different  writers,  will  tlisctiver  many  opposing 
views  in  resjaHt  tt>  the  modes  tif  caring  for, 
and  the  treatment  of  plants.  The  proper  tem¬ 
perature  for  water  when  applied  to  plant®,  has 
been  frequently  discussed  by  tlifferent  writers  ; 
some  conteuil  that  cool  water,  just  drawn  from 
a  well  or  cistern,  should  never  be  showered  up¬ 
on  plan’s,  but  that  it  should  first  be  heated  to 
the  temperature  of  the  room  in  which  the  plants 
are  standing.  Others,  with  equal  zeal,  c'aim 
that  cold  water  will  not  injure  the  plants  in  the 
least,  contending  that  the  water  will  assume 
the  right  temperature  before  injury  is  done  the 
plant.  Now  which  is  right  ?  We  have  experi¬ 
mented  in  this  mattr'r  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  which  of 
these  two  views  is  correct.  In  the  month  of 
Dei-ember  we  took  from  our  collwtion  twelve 
large  geraniums,  and  placed  them  t)y  them¬ 
selves  in  the  conservatory  ;  six  of  these  we 
watt'reil  with  cold  water,  drawn  from  a  hydrant 
pipe  at  the  temperature  of  forty-five  degrees, 
and  the  other  six  were  Supplied  with  water 
from  a  barrel  standing  in  the  conservatory,  and 
of  the  same  temperature  of  the  house,  that 
is  from  sixty  degrtH>s  to  eighty  degrees.  The 
plants  watered  with  the  cold  water  gave  little 
if  any  bloom  throughout  the  Winter,  while  the 
six  geraniums  watered  from  the  barrel  grew 
finely,  and  bloomed  profusely. 

Always  water  your  plants  in  Winter  time  with 


luke-warm  water,  if  you  would  have  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  flowers,  and  thrifty-growing  plants. 
The  water  should  be  of  the  same  temperature 
as  the  room  or  place  in  which  the  plants  are 
kept.  There  is  no  theory  about  it,  this  is  a 
practical  fact. — American  Agriculturist. 

MR.  DANA’S  CEICEENS. 

Amusing  stories  are  sometimes  invented 
about  well-known  citizens,  and  here  is  one  of 
them  copied  from  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  : 

Mr.  C.  A.  Dana's  collection  of  game  fowls  is 
said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  countrj’.  Like  Bonner, 
he  does  not  keep  his  pets  for  their  ability  to  make 
money,  but  simply  because  he  dotes  on  them.  The 
only  benefit  he  gets  from  tliem  is  what  is  derived 
from  the  fresh  eggs  they  yield,  and  the  satisfaction 
he  has  in  knowing  the  age  of  the  Spring  chicken 
that  is  set  before  him  on  toast  for  brt;akfast.  He 
has  ransacked  the  world  for  specimens  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  species,  and  when  once  in  his  possession,  they 
are  treated  as  well  as  wliite  elephants  are  in  Siam. 

Hereupon  “  The  Sun,”  i.  e.,  Mr.  Dana  him¬ 
self  :  The  difficulty  about  this  narrative  is  that 
there  is  not  a  w’ord  of  truth  in  it.  The  gentle¬ 
man  in  question  has  owned  in  his  lifetime  as 
many  as  three  game  fowls,  presented  to  him  as 
a  testimonial  of  esteem  by  a  distinguished  and 
successful  Democratic  candidate  for  an  impor¬ 
tant  office  ;  but  somehow  they  did  not  prosper. 
Care  was  lost  upon  them ;  and  while  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  and  white  Brahmas — these  are 
birds  we  advise  sensible  cultivators  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  —  proved  to  be  moderately,  very 
moderately  successful,  the  game  chickens 
dwindled  and  disappeared.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  there  was  no  fighting  for  them. 

?i^ottsei|o(Tr* 

Pirrt'REs. — In  hanging  pictures  the  brightest 
colors  should  be  placed  in  the  darkest  corners 
of  the  room. 

Screens.  —  Pressed  leaves  placed  betw’ecn 
sheets  of  glass  and  bordered  by  a  plush  frame, 
are  used  for  screens. 

Mildew. — How  to  take  out  mildew  from  white 
muslin  :  Spread  the  goods  on  an  earthen  dish, 
rub  salt  on  the  stain,  squeeze  lemon  juice  on  it, 
and  put  it  in  the  sun.  Keep  the  salt  moist 
with  the  juice  till  the  stain  is  gone.  It  will  al¬ 
so  remove  iron  rust.  I  have  never  known  it  to 
fail. 

Orn.kment. — Black  walnut  sawalust,  formerly 
thrown  away,  is  now  mixed  with  linseed  gum 
and  moulded  into  head  and  flower  pieces  for 
the  ornamentation  of  furniture.  When  dried 
and  varnished  it  is  as  handsome  and  much 
stronger  and  more  durable  than  ciirved  work. 

Mocha,  or  Arabian  Coffee,  is  an  insignifleant- 
looking  bean,  very  much  of  it  quite  small,  if 
not  broken,  and  the  siftings  of  other  coffee  can 
be  made  to  resemble  it  in  appearance,  although 
it  is  impossible  to  counterfeit  it  in  flavor.  Mo¬ 
cha  is  the  meant;8t-looking  coffee  that  comes  to 
market,  and  Is  easily  mixed  with  small  or  bro¬ 
ken  beans  taken  indiscriminately  from  other 
variet  ies. 

Making  Brown-bread  is  thus  described  by  a 
writer  in  the  last  Country  Gentleman  :  I  use 
two  paris  corn-meal  to  one  of  rye.  I  much  pre¬ 
fer  the  rye  just  as  it  is  ground,  without  bolting, 
only  sifting  out  the  coarser  particles  as  I  use 
it.  Rye-llour  is  so  fine,  and  absorbs  so  much 
moisture  that  the  bread  is  apt  to  fall  and  be 
“Soggy.”  In  the  morning,  scald  the  corn -meal  ; 
be  careful  to  have  the  water  boiling,  and  stir 
the  meal  while  scalding  so  that  every  particle 
shall  be  evenly  wet.  If  the  meal  is  ground  line, 
just  enough  water  to  wet  it  is  sufficient ;  if 
coarse,  more  is  necessary.  Let  it  cool  until 
there  is  no  danger  of  scahiing  the  yeast.  Then 
add  the  rye,  the  same  amount  of  yeast  you 
would  use  for  wlH'at-bread,  half  a  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses  for  tw’o  quarts  of  com-meal,  and  salt  to 
taste.  Work  with  the  hand  until  all  is  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  together  ;  then  smooth  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  It  re¬ 
quires  more  heat  to  raise  corn-bread  than 
wheat ;  in  cool  weather,  I  find  the  warm  oven  a 
convenient  place  for  this  purpose.  When  the 
surface  is  coveri'd  with  small  cracks,  dip  care¬ 
fully — so  that  as  few  as  pnssible  of  the  air 
bubbles  will  be  broken — into  baking-dishes; 
smooth  tlie  surface  with  a  wet  kuife,  or  the  wi  t 
hand,  and  put  directly  into  the  oven  to  bnke. 
Let  the  fire  be  slow  at  first,  and  incresise  the 
heat  until  it  is  nearly  as  hot  as  is  lequired  for 
light  wheat-bn  ad  ;  bake  four  nr  live  hours,  let¬ 
ting  the  heat  diminish  toward  the  last.  In  New 
England,  where  a  great  deal  of  this  bread  is 
Used,  thick  iron  vessels  with  lids  are  made  to 
bake  it  in.  but  I  have  never  seen  any  in  the 
West,  and  in  their  absiaice  I  use  a  st-ne-kettle  ; 
and  when  the  loaf  has  a  light  brown,  cover 
with  a  tin  lid.  Put  all  the  dough  into  one  ket¬ 
tle,  if  it  will  hold  it,  for  the  larger  the  loaf,  the 
better.  The  crust  if  baked  hard  is  not  palata¬ 
ble,  and  it  is  difficult  to  bake  brown-bread  in  a 
stone  o\en,  and  have  the  centre  of  the  loaf 
light  and  well  baked  and  the  crust  thin  and 
sott.  If  the  bread  is  inclined  to  crumble,  alter 
following  tlie.si;  directions,  use  a  little  more 
water  wlien  scalding  the  meal,  or  add  more 
rye  ;  if  too  much  is  used,  the  bread  will  fall 
whili'  baking.  If  the  loaf  becomes  dry  and  un¬ 
palatable  after  being  baked  several  days,  steam¬ 
ing  will  make  it  almost  as  good  as  new. 

Nella  Aldiuch. 

Nomalia  county.  Noli. 

James  Pyle’s  Petirline  has  become  recognized 
as  the  best  washing  preparation  ever  invented. 
It  has  relieved  wtish-day  of  the  old  wear  and 
ti;ar,  and  cleans  the  dirtiest  fabric  without  in¬ 
juring  it. _ 

A  MOVING  STORY  OP  A  DOG. 

[From  The  Now  York  Tribune.) 

Glean,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2’2. — Ttie  large  Newfound¬ 
land  dog  Heck,  belonging  to  the  St  Elmo  Hotel 
in  the  neighboring  oil  town  of  EMred,  Pa.,  was 
known  throughout  the  Northern  oil  Held  for  its 
great  strength  and  intelligence.  The  poiter  of 
the  hotel,  a  small  man,  slept  in  a  little  room 
back  of  the  office.  Thi;  dog  slept  in  the  office. 
On  Thursday  night  last  the  porter  was  drunk 
when  he  wen:  to  bed,  and  soon  fell  into  a  heavy 
sleep. 

Some  time  in  the  night  he  wtis  awakened  by 
the  loud  barking  of  H>  ck,  who  was  jumiung 
frantically  on  the  porter’s  bed  and  seizing  the 
pillow  with  his  teeth.  The  still  drunken  and 
drowsy  porter  tried  to  make  the  dog  go  away,  I 
but  the  animal  persisted  in  its  eff  rts,  and  it  , 
finally  dawned  on  the  mind  of  the  porter  that 
the  house  was  on  Are.  His  room  was  full  of 
smoke,  and  he  could  hear  the  crackling  of  the 
IDmes.  Ho  sprang  from  bed,  but  was  still  so 
drunk  that  he  fell  to  the  floor.  The  faithful 
dog  at  once  seized  him  by  the  coat  collar  (the 
porter  not  having  removed  his  clothing  on 
going  to  bed),  and  dragged  him  out  of  the 
room  and  half-way  to  the  outer  door  of  the 
office,  wlien  the  man  succeeded  in  getting  to 
his  feet,  ami  unlocking  the  door,  staggered  in¬ 
to  the  street. 

The  fire  w.'us  rapidly  spre.ading  over  the 
building,  and  the  hotel  was  filled  with  guests, 
not  one  of  whom  bail  been  aroused.  Tne  dog 
no  sooner  saw  that  his  helplms  friend  was  safe, 
than  he  dashed  back  into  ttie  house,  and  ran 
barking  loudly  upsbdrs.  He  first  stopped  at 
the  door  of  his  master’s  room,  where  he  howled 
and  scratched  at  the  door  until  the  inmate  was 
made  aware  of  the  danger,  and  hurried  out  of 
the  house,  as  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  'i'he 
dog  gave  the  alarm  at  every  door,  and  in  some 
instances  conducted  guests  downsttiirs  to  the 
outer  door,  each  one  of  these,  however,  being  a 
stranger  in  the  house,  which  fact  the  dog 
seemed  to  understand  in  looking  out  for  their 
safety. 

All  about  the  house  seemed  to  have  lost  their 
heads  in  the  excitement,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
hotel  dog  alone  preserved  complete  control  of 
himself,  and  alone  took  active  measures  to  save 
the  inmates  of  the  house.  In  and  out  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  building  he  kept  continually  dashing,  pilot¬ 
ing  some  halt-dressfd  man  or  woman  down¬ 
stairs,  only  to  at  once  return  in  search  of  oth¬ 
ers.  Once  a  lady  with  a  child  in  her  arms 
tripped  on  the  stairs  while  hurrying  out,  and 
fell  to  the  bottom.  The  child  was  thrown  on 
tlie  fl  >or  of  the  hall  some  distance  away.  The 
woman  ri-gained  her  feet,  ami  staggered  in  a 
dazed  way  out  of  the  dixir,  leaving  the  child  in 
the  midst  of  the  smoke  that  was  pouring  from 
the  oflScc  door.  The  brave  dog  saw  the  mishap, 


and  jumping  in  through  the  smoke,  which  was 
now  becoming  almost  impassable,  and  seizing 
the  child  by  its  night-clothes,  carried  it  safely 
out. 

The  mother  of  the  child  on  being  restored  by 
the  fresh  air,  first  became  aware  that  the  child 
was  not  with  her,  and  crying  out  wildly  that 
“Anna  was  burning  up  in  the  house  !  ”  made  a 
dash  for  the  building,  as  if  to  rush  through  the 
flames  to  seek  her  child.  Heck  had  already 
brought  the  little  one  out,  but  it  had  not  yet 
been  restored  L)  its  mother.  The  dog  saw  the 
frantic  rush  of  the  mother  toward  the  burning 
building,  and  heard  her  exclamation  that  some 
one  was  burning  up  in  the  house,  and  although 
the  building  was  now  a  mass  of  smoke  and 
flames  inside  and  out,  the  dog  sprang  forward, 
and  as  a  dozen  hands  seized  the  woman  and 
held  her  back  from  her  insane  attempt  to  enter 
the  house,  disappeared  with  a  bound  over  the 
burning  threshold.  The  faithful  animal  never 
appeared  again.  His  remains  were  found  in 
the  ruins. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  any  one’s  mind  that  but 
for  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  Heck,  the 
fire  in  the  hotel  would  not  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  time  for  a  single  inmate  to  have  escaped 
from  the  building  with  his  life  ;  and  that  the  no¬ 
ble  animal  understood  from  the  half -crazed 
movements  of  the  child’s  mother  that  there 
was  still  another  one  in  danger,  and  to  rescue 
whom  he  gave  his  own  life,  is  accepted  us  cer¬ 
tain.  The  remains  of  Heck  wore  given  a  fitting 
burial,  and  his  loss  is  regretted  as  that  of  a 
useful  citizen  might  be. 

IF  YOUR  COUGH  IS  GROWING  MORE  TROUBLESOME, 
if  you  are  losing  flesh  and  strength,  and  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  night-sweats  or  any  of  the  well-known 
and  alarming  symptoms  that  indicate  [mlmonary 
trouble,  write  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  Girard 
street,  Philadelphia,  stating  your  case  clearly,  and 
ask  their  opinion  as  to  your  condition,  and  whether 
they  have  treated  similar  oases  with  their  new  Vi¬ 
talizing  Remedy.  It  wi/l  cost  you  nothing,  as  they 
make  no  charge  for  consultation.  They  will,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  reply  to  your  enquiries,  fur¬ 
nish  you  with  such  documents  and  reports  of  ca.ses 
as  will  enable  you  to  determine  whether  in  your 
ow’n  cose  a  cure  is  possible. 

'When  the  Women  of  the  House 

are  low-spirited  and  cross,  the  real  troulilo  is  prolxibly 
indigestion  and  nervous  disorder.  Don’t  scold,  but 
give  them  the  remedy— a  bottle  of  Parker's  Tonic. 
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CORSETS 

The05Lt  CORSET  made  thfit  can  be  rettimed  by 
Its  purohaspr  aftt  r  thrpo  wouks  found 

PERFECTLY  SATISFACTORY 
In  every  resw’Pt,  and  Its  priee  rrlunded  by  seller. 
Made  inn  variety  of  styles  and  prices 
class  dealers  everywhere.  Peware  of  worthless  iinl- 
tations  None  irenuine  w'ithont  Unirsnnmeoii  box. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVENUE,  nnd  13th  ST^ 

NEW  YORK. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

OUR 


ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 


‘DOMESTIC’ 

Sewings  Machine 

IS  A 

DURABLE, 

OBEDIENT 

MACHINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 

It  has  special  designs  In  Woodwork  that  are  artistic,  le- 
gant,  and  durable.  It  has  a  finer  set  of  attachments  than 
any  other.  Both  Woodwork  and  Attachment  are  secured  by 
patents,  and  can  only  be  obtained  with  the  "  DOMESTIC.’’ 

“Domestic"  Sewing  Machine  Company, 

Bkoadwat  and  Foubteenth  St.,  New  York. 


Ji  &  Ri 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Chnrch  Bells, 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CUHTOII  E  IKHEEIY  B£U  COHFAIT, 

T80T,  IT.  T. 


Memorial  STAINED 

Send  for  hand  book  by 


MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bella  atnM 
Chimes  for  Churches,  Tower  Clocks, 
&c.  Prices  and  catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
I  H.  MCSHANE  k  CO.,  BalUmore,  Md. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  sine® 
‘18^.  Church.  Chapel. School.  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bellH*  aUo  Chimea  a.id  Feala. 

Meneely  &  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


Cbaroh,  Scbool,  Kira-alarm.  Kina-tooiKlf  low-piloea.  warraaV 
ai.  Cauloau«wUh700tMti»oata)«,  pHcM.atc..  MQl  fraa. 

Blymyur  Manufaeturlns  Co..  oinnuiiiaWjOi 

TnONCTOAl^ 

so  long  as  interest  Is  kept  up.  7Vr«onolfe- 
■  curity  only  for  ifxtemt.  Honest  poor  or  men 
of  moderate  means  can  send  Scents  for  particu¬ 
lars,  lean  torms.etc.  Address  T.  Gahdneb,  Maa- 
SRer,  Palace  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FURNACES, 

*  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

INSURE  WARMTH  PERFECT  VENTILATION 
AND  FREEDOM  FROM  DUSTo"GAS  j 


TROY.N.Y.  CLEVELAND,0..  CHICAGO.ILL 
C.a.HALLETT.  NEW  YORK.  ^ 

-*  SEND  rOR  DCSCRIPTIVE  CAXALOCUE 


TEX  LIEX  SELECTED  B7  THE  U.  S.  OOV^ 
TO  CAHBT  THE  FAST  MAIL 


TJ.  8.  Mail  Steamsliips 

Ball  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  LOiNDONDKRRY, 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  160  to  180.  Second  class  f05. 
Steerage,  passage  to  or  from  Zl.'i. 
hlVERPOOh  via  (QUEENSTOWN. 

From  Pier  41  North  River,  foot  of  Leroy  street. 

AUSTRAL . sails  Saturday,  Get.  18  and  Nov.  15. 

CITY  OF  ROME. sails  Saturday,  Not.  1  and  Nov.  ‘20. 

Superbly  fitted;  passenger  acoommodatlons  uiisuriiassed. 
Cabin  $8o  to  $100.  Second  class  $40.  Steerage  $1.5. 
Anchor  Line  Drafts  issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  ol 
charge  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Irelaml. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  &c.,  apply  to 

HENDEZISOIT  BROTZEES,  ITev  York. 

INVESTORS 

should  confer  with  the 

WESTEBBf  FAIt.H  .YIOIITIJAGE  CO., 

I.AWKKNrK.  Ka.v.^S. 

First  XIortonKe  Ural  Estate  T.oans  paid 
in  New  York.  Absolute  Satlsfaclion 
(JCAllANITEEIl.  For  rellahlllty,  consult  llilr.l 
Nat.  Ihtnk.  N.  Y.  Cltv.  or  Nat.  Biiiik.  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Nccurity  larae.  Interest  nromptly  paid. 

Sen.l  for  patnphlrt  with  tesllmonlnls.  sample  lomis,  etc. 

F.  M.  Perkins.  Pres.  IN.F.  Hart,  f  I..  II.  Perkins,  Secs 
J.  ’L  JVame.V.Prcs.  /  Auditor.  lo  W.UUlett,  Treat 
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)  Nursing  mothers  reduced  by 
\  f  overtaxing  of  the  nervous  force 
i|  or  by  the  drain  uiHjn  the  system 
J^ljlnduced  by  prolonged  nursing, 
^'Should  atonce  oommence  using 
Ridge’s  Food  ns  a  dally  diet. 

J  it  will  give  strengtli  to  the  mo- 
jther,  and  Imiirovo  the  supply 
j  for  the  little  one.  4  sizes — 3.5<’. , 
lV''6.5e..  $1.2.5,  and  $1.75.  Woolrlch 


ly'yThlsnouKi  aionce  rotrimene. 
Ridge's  Food  ns  a  dall: 
3  ■ — \\y  {i  f  "'***  K*''®  strengtli  to  0 

*d\.|  I  jljther,  and  Improve  the  i 

\?/\  1 1  L>,  for  the  little  one.  4  size! 

rn'o’"’'’ 

mIT. _ *  Co.  on  every  label. 


WE  CALL  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  TO  OUR  LARGE 
AND  ATTRACTIVE  STOCK  OF 

PALL  GOODS. 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES  IN 

Suits  and  Cloaks,  and  Hats  and  Bonnets. 

THE  MOST  APPROVED  MAKE  OF 

BLACK  AND  COLORED  SILKS,  SATINS, 
VELVETS,  m  PLUSHES. 

Hosiery,  ITiilorwfar,  and  (iToks 

FOR  LADIES,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

DRESSlOODS 

IN  THE  NEWF.ST  FALL  STYLES  AND  COLORS. 

Linens,  Blankets,  and  Lace  Curtains 

AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  HAVE  RULED  FOR  YEARS. 

LAUIES’  JIlSllY IMIEIIWEAII, 

OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE. 

SEND  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  FALL  CATALOGUE,  WHICH 
WILL  BE  READY  ABOUT  OCT.  1. 

MAIL  ORDERS  CAREFULLY  EXECUTED. 

R.  H.  M^Y  &  CO. 

WHITE  AJND  DECORATED 
Fine  French  China  and  Best  Porcelain  at  Low  Prices. 

Fine  White  Porcelain  Dinner  Seta,  100  plecea . $14  00 

Fine  White  French  China  Dinner  Seta,  100  pieces .  22  00 

Gold  band  China  Tea  Seta,  44  pieces,  $8.50;  white .  7  50 

Richly  Decorateil  China  Tea  Sets,  44  plecea . 12  00 

Decorated  Chamber  Seta,  10  pieces,  $4 ;  white .  3  00 

Decorated  Dinner  Seta,  all  colors  and  deaigna .  20  00 

Decorated  Parlor  and  Brass  Hanging  Lamps,  eto .  S  00 

ALSO  ALL,  HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Estimates  and  Information  furnished. 

C.  U.  HADLEY,  1-17  Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y.  City. 
Orders  packed  and  placed  on  Car  or  Steamer  free  of 
charge.  Sent  C.  O.  D. ;  or  on  receipt  of  P.  O.  Money  Order. 


Catarrh 

H' 

' 

HAV-F£VER 


CREAM  IMLM 

Causes  no  rain.  Gives  He- 
lief  ut  once.  Tiiorongli 
I'rentnieiit  will  Cure.  Xot 
a  Liquid  or  SiiiifT.  Apply 
into  Nostrils.  Give  it  n 
Trial. 

.50  cents  at  Druggists. 

60  cents  by  mall  rcglstured. 
Semi  for  clrculnr. 
Sample  by  mall  10  cents. 
ELY  BEOS.,  Druggists,  Owego,  N.Y. 


GOIIVG^  WEST. 

ONLY  LINE  KUNNINO  TWO  THHOUOH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  &  ST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  theConilneiit  b>  way 
of  Pact  tic  Junctlou  or  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  City  and  Atchlao.i  to  Denver,  con- 
neelinglii  Utilon  Depots  at  Kansas  City,  Atchison, 
Omana  and  Denver  with  through  trains  tor 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Far  West,  bhortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  in  the  South-West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  fact  that  Round  Trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rales  can  be  purchased  via  this  Great 
Through  Line,  to  alt  the  Health  and  Pleasure 
Resorts  of  the  '(Vest  and  South-West,  Including 
the  .Muimtaliis  of  COLORADO,  the  Valley  of  the 
Vuaemite,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  the  Government  and  Railroad  Lands  in 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  and  Washlug- 
toii  Territory. 

It  Is  known  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINE 
«r  America,  ^nd  Is  universally  admitted  to  he  the 
Finest  Etjiilpped  Railroad  in  the  World  for 
all  classes  of  Travel. 

Through  Tickets  via  this  line  for  sale  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  UlUces  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

T  J.  POTTKR, 

Vice  Pres,  and  Gen.  Manager 

PKKCKVAL  LOWELL, 

Gen.  Pass.  Ag'l  Cblcagot 
JNU.  U.  A.  BEAN,  Gen.  Ka.slern  Ag't, 

UI7  Broadway.  New  York,  and 
3U6  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Mrs  POTT’S  ,  gHQ  IRON 


GARDEN  SEEDS 

Direct  from  the  Farm 
AT  THE  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  BATES. 
Warranted  fresh  and  sure  to  grow  or  money  refunded 

Please  send  for  my  Catalogue,  with  direction  for 
cultivation,  froe. 

SEEDS  for  the  CHILDREN’S  GARDEN,  25  per  cent.  less 
than  catalogue  rates.  Lot  the  children  seud  for  niycata 
loguo,  ami  try  my  seeds.  Address 

JOSEPH  HAKKIS, 

Lloroton  Farm,  Zoebester,  H.  T. 


;  ADY^TADES  - 

uoT  BURN  THE  Ha. 

.  qo  DETACHABLE^^*^D., 
WALNUT  HANDLE, 

DOUBLE  P0INTED,IR0N  BOTH  WAYS 

B^SJINUSEANDQII^^P 

L.  three  ironsV"  * 

ONE  HANDLE  AND  A  STAND  TO  A  SET 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

HARDWARE  TRADE 


|Tli8J.B.Iail[ins  Land  Mortgage  Co, 

I  Successor  to  J.  B.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

BEGAN  BUSINESS  IN  1870.  INCORPORATED  IN  1883. 

I  Capital,  $750,000. 

Hm  MORTGAfiESi^ 


7 
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O/  Security  3  to 

X  Iml  b  6  times  loan. 

.Ay  in  ^  I  INTEREST 
.  Nw  ■  ™  ■  semi-annual. 

;{0th  year  of  residence,  and  11th  ul  boine-M. 
So  inreator  ever  had  to  i>ay  taxe*.  routs  “f 
forpciomire.  wait  for  interest,  or  take 
land.  BEST  of  References.  Write 
if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Address 

O.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  f.  SON, 

Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans. 
Mention  this  paper.  ST.  PAUL.  MINW. 


Xxxtoxrest  Oj  Oti.«-i:*«ii3Ltooca. 

Payments  of  Interest  Mq  Prompt  as  Covornment 

Bonds  by  half-yearly  f  Coupons  payable  at 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  In  New  York. 

10  Years  Business  Report. 

The  number  of  mortgages  negotiated  from  May  1874,  to  May  1884  ;  8,762, 


Aggregate  amount,  -  -  -  -  $5,580,350 

Total  amount  of  interest  earned  and  paid  on  the  day  it  matured,  $1 ,77 3 ,600 

Number  of  mortgages  matured,  2,091, 

Aggregate  amount,  -  -  -  -  $1,048,500 

Total  amount  of  interest  and  principal  paid  at  maturity,  $2,822,100 

Number  of  Investors  In  these  mortgages  1473;  soms  of  them  have  had 
14  years  experience  with  us ;  saeh  one  can  testify  that  all  our  rsprsssnta- 
tions  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

You  may  not  see  this  advertisement  again ;  therefore,  cut  it  out  and  send  now  for 
information,  forms,  and  testimonials,  and  have  them  when  needed.  Address, 

J.  B.  WATKINS  L.  M.  CO., 

L.A.'WIlEISrCE,  ICA1STSA.S. 

Or  HENRY  DICKINSON,  New  York  Manager.  243  Breadway. 


$1,048,500 

$2,822,100 


i\o  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent. 

RAPID  accuiii:latiox! 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  ei  U.S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  addreaa  the 

Central  Illinois  Financial  .4!;rncy,  Jacksonville,  llliniis. 

PRATT  6i  CO.YR, 

RRAL  KSTATE  LOANS. 

Abnolately  Safe  Invr.tment*  In  firUt  mortgage  notes 
on  Improved  Real  Estate  in  the  rapidly  growing  cltyit 
Mlnnpa|.oll8,  at  ratee  of  Interest  to  net  a  larger  Intvjme  than 
any  other  Safe  Security.  Prlncljial  and  semi-annual  Inter¬ 
est  collected  and  remltte<l  In  New  York  exchange  without 
expen.se  to  our  ellenui.  Full  details  given  on  application 
by  letter  or  In  jierson  at  either  ofllce.  Beet  city  references 
given.  A  limited  amount  of  8  per  cent,  notes  usually  on 
baud. 

ELEOTUS  A.  PRATT.  ROBERT  D.  CONE, 

10  Washington  Ave.,  South,  No.  55  Liberty  St.,  Room  60, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 

r'rc”!2-« 

!■  U  Izw.  J.B.  Biacu  A  Co.,  id  lair  BL.  N.  Y 

INCUBATORS.  Send  stamps  for  full  directions  how  to 
make  a  300  Rgg  Incubator  for  96,  to  PEOPLB'S 
HATCHER  CO.,  Boserllle,  Ohio.  3000  now  In  use. 


srCATARRH 


AihI  DIsmssi  $f  tlM 
HEAD.  THROAT  A  LUNQSt 

Can  b«  taken  at  home.  No  cat# 
incurable  when  our  auettiona 
are  prctperly  anaweten.  Wnta 
for  rir<  ularc.  teciimoniaU,  eir., 
BCT.T.  r.  CUILIWsTray,  •Ur 


“BETTER  SOAP 

WAS  NiEVER  SfADE, 

Nor  Purer,  not  only  for  shaving,  but  for  all  toilet 
purposes,  and  I  spftak  thus  after  yi'firs  of  personal 
and  family  use.”  —  G.  W.  Kick,  Editor  American 
Christian  Review. 

Put  up  In  stpiare  and  round  cakes,  also  in  pound 
bars.  Ask  your  Druggist  for  it,  or  send  2c.  stump 
for  trial  sami>lo. 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS  k  CO.y  (llastonbary,  Ct. 
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SARUM  OLD  ASD  NEW. 

Few  readers  of  English  history  are  not  fa¬ 
miliar  at  least  with  the  name  of  “Old  Sarum,” 
Before  the  passage  of  the  first  great  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform  bill.  Old  Sarum,  two  miles  or 
80  from  New  Sarum,  alius  Salisbury,  formed 
one  of  the  “pocket”  constituences  in  which 
at  last  six  voters  sent  two  members  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  !  We  are  left  to  imagine  the  excitement 
of  one  of  those  elections  in  Old  Sarum.  What 
mass  meetings,  what  torchlight  processions  of 
those  six  voters !  What  golden  orations  were 
addressed  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  that 
noble  array  of  electors  by  the  political  Chrysos¬ 
toms  of  the  day !  How  rich  the  honor  of  sitting 
in  Parliament  as  representatives  of  Old  Sarum ! 
But  let  us  first  pay  our  respecte  to  the 
WUte  Hart, 

from  beneath  whose  spreading  antlers  we  set 
out  on  our  visit  to  Old  Sarum.  There  he  stood, 
**  as  large  as  life  and  twice  as  natural,”  on  the 
roof-ridge  of  the  imposing  portico  of  our  hotel 
in  Salisbury.  That  same  white  hart  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  instance  of  the  impression  upon  even  a  na¬ 
tion  things  apparently  very  trivial  may  make. 
During  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  a  white  stag 
was  caught,  so  it  was  said,  in  Windsor  Forest, 
with  a  collar  on  its  neck  bearing  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “Nemo  me  tangot;  Caesaris  sum  ”— 
“  Touch  me  not;  I  belong  to  the  king.”  At  a 
tournament  some  time  after,  a  badge  bearing 
a  white  hart  as  a  device  was  given  to  the  con¬ 
testants  from  the  mother  of  King  Richard ; 
and  as  the  red  rose,  from  a  stock  brought 
originally  from  Palestine,  became  the  badge 
of  Henry  IV.,  who  secured  the  deposition  and 
probably  the  assassination  of  Richard,  and 
usurped  his  crown,  so  the  white  hart  became 
the  badge  of  Richard  II.  and  his  adherents  in 
all  parts  of  the  realm.  It  appeared  on  banners, 
badges,  pictures,  and  tavern  signs ;  and  with 
such  tenacity  did  his  adherents  cling  to  this 
symbol,  that  Henry  had  vastly  more  difficulty 
in  suppressing  it  than  he  had  in  suppressing 
the  king.  It  has  recently  been  found  painted 
in  a  church  at  Epworth,  and  it  also  api>ears  in 
oolossal  size  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the 
screen  between  the  Muniment  Room  and  the 
southern  triforium  of  the  nave.  Under  the 
shadow  of  the  “  white  hart  ”  at  the  well  known 
and  popular  hotel  of  this  name  in  Salisbury, 
we  spent  some  very  pleasant  hours.  Thence 
we  drove  to 

Old  Sanun. 

Conceive  an  isolated  circular  mound  more 
than  300  feet  high,  in  a  wide  level  plain,  the 
base  of  the  mound  (covering  an  area  of  75  acres. 
On  the  top  of  the  mound  sits  a  great  castle 
with  banners  fiying  over  its  battlements. 
Nestling  under  the  walls  of  the  castle  is  a  great 
cathedral  270  feet  long,  with  transept  150  feet 
in  length,  and  the  whole  shut  in  with  an  ample 
close.  Cathedral,  close,  and  castle,  are  alive 
with  a  population  ewlesia.stical,  military,  and 
social.  Radiating  from  the  castle  are  the 
streets  of  asmall  but  ix>pulous  city— the  whole, 
city  and  castle,  shut  in  from  the  plain  by  walls 
twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  on  each  side 
of  this  wall  a  very  wide,  deep  ditch,  filled  with 
water.  This  is  old  Sarum  in  its  prime ;  that  is, 
nearly  300  years  before  America  was  diswver- 
ed.  To  day  mound  and  ditch,  cathedral  and 
oastle-site,  are  mantled  with  turf,  and  tenanted 
by  nibbling  sheep,  and  trampled  over  by  (curi¬ 
ous  travellers. 

Standing  on  the  crest  of  the  outer  rim  of  this 
g;roat  mound,  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
wall  buried  deep  under  the  dust  of  ages,  be¬ 
neath  the  feet  you  look  with  some  feeling  of 
dizziness  into  the  .steep-sided  ditch  on  each 
hand.  Much  more  is  this  the  case  when  you 
look  from  the  crest  of  the  inner  mound  into 
the  vast  fosse  or  ditch  that  yawns  at  its  base. 

The  visitor  climbs  the  inner  acclivity  and 
enters  the  basin  once  partially  filled  by  the 
castle,  between  twt>  great  shagg>’  towers  of 
masonry,  conjix).sed  of  flint-stones  comimc^ted 
together  as  tenaciously  as  if  flint  had  be<‘n 
welded  to  flint.  Obviously  tlusse  jagged  mass¬ 
es  of  masonry  are  the  remains  of  the  hug«‘ 
portal  of  ages  ago,  over  whose  threshold  kings 
and  queens  have  i)assed,  under  whose  lintel 
soldiers  marched  before  Columbus  was  born. 
In  at  that  gate  Alfred  the  Great  has  gone,  and 
William  the  Norman  and  Henry  I.  Around  it 
savage  war  has  raged,  and  rivers  of  blood  have 
flowed.  Those  old  walls  heard  sonorous  Latin 
sentences  roll  from  the  lips  of  Roman  soldiers, 
and  felt  their  ears  tingle  with  the  oaths  and 
curses,  the  shriek  and  groan,  of  Briton,  Haxon, 
and  Dane. 

As  we  looked  on  thost^  defiant  masses  of  Hint, 
the  spirit  of  the  desolating  Dane  or  the  ma¬ 
rauding  Vandal  came  ui>on  us,  and  we  resolved 
to  help  on  the  work  of  destruction  by  detach¬ 
ing  a  specimen  of  the  masonry,  and  conveying 
it  to  Amwica.  We  havci  one  of  Cleopatra’s 
Needles,  and  why  not  one  of  those  flintstones — 
perhaps  one  that  some  juvenile  Briton  of  old 
threw  from  behind  a  bush  at  a  i>assing  Roman 
soldier  ?  With  a  heavy  stone  in  one  hand,  we 
attacked  the  pile,  and  at  once  made  a  •U'Cp, 
()ainful,and  somewhat  lasting  impression- not 
exactly  on  the  work  of  those  doughty  masons 
of  the  olden  time,  but  on  a  finger  which  some¬ 
how  got  between  the  colliding  flints,  and  for 
the  thousandth  time  blood  flowed  on  the 
heights  of  Old  Sarum.  But  now  the  assailant’s 
blood  was  up,  and  the  upshot  was  a  prize  that 
came  safely  across  the  sea,  and  unscathed 
through  the  Custom  Hou.se:  for  our  Govern¬ 
ment  imix).ses  no  duty  on  ruins,  us  we  have 
none  at  home  to  “  protect.”  Aware  of  this,  we 
proiK>sed  to  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Hall  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  to  contract  for  one  of  those  ivied  arch¬ 
es,  to  be  get  up  again,  stone  for  stone,  in  Fair- 
mount  Park.  I  fear,  from  the  countenance  of 
my  friend,  that  he  detected  a  tinge  of  sacrilege 
in  the  very  thought.  He  replied  with  a  solemn 
tone  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to  take  also  the  cof¬ 
fin  and  monument  of  the  Black  Prince  ?  ” 
This  we  declined,  as  we  were  not  sure  that  we 
had  not  on  our  shores  a  goodly  supi»ly  of  Black 
Princes,  who  were  yet  alivt?,  and  destined  to 
grand  work  in  the  world,  and  one  such  prince 
is  worth  a  s<.*ore  or  two  of  the  sort  they  have  in 
the  Clanterbury  Cathedral. 

What  Christian  is  not  familiar  with  the 
“Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain”?  And  from 
the  heights  of  Old  Sanim,  Salisbury  Plain  lies 
before  the  eye  in  all  its  breadth  and  beauty. 
In  one  direction  Salisbury  nestles  around  the 
beautiful  Cathedral,  the  su<*cessor  and  heir  of 
the  om-e  towering  (Cathedral  of  Old  Sarum, 
with  its  spire  more  than  40tt  feet  high,  rich  in 
decoration  and  faultless  in  proiwrtion.  In  the 
other  directions  the  blue  sky,  flecked  with  glo¬ 
rious  white  clouds,  curves  down  and  forms  the 
horizon  ten  or  flftt'cn  miles  away.  The  whole 
included  circle  is  si)read  with  a  cari)et  of  a 
many-hued  iiattcrn— pastures,  grain-fields,  rii)e 
wheat  awaiting  the  sickle,  sheep-folds,  and 
flocks  under  watch  and  ward  of  the  gentle, 
intelligent  shepherd-dog.  The  picture  photo¬ 
graphs  Itself  upon  the  mind  in  deathless  col¬ 
ors  and  lines,  lights  and  shades. 

Old  Sarum  as  a  ruin  iwssesses  i)eculiar  inter¬ 
est  in  the  fact  that  the  ruin  is  so  complete.  No 
massive  donjon-keep,  no  ranges  of  towering 
wall,  as  at  Raglan  Castle,  lift  themselves  in 
resolute  protest  against  the  fatal  decree  of  de¬ 
struction.  Not  even  ivy-clad  relics  of  i)ast 
greatness,  as  at  the  Castles  of  Hustings  and 
Chepstow,  survive.  The  overthrow  is  complete 
and  confessed.  Like  one  of  those  bronze 
knights  under  the  Norman  dome  of  the  Tem¬ 


ple  Church,  London,  as  in  many  another 
church  and  abbey,  clad  in  mail,  eyes  closed, 
arms  folded,  and  one  leg  thrown  over  the 
other.  Old  Sarum  lies  in  final  repose  beneath 
the  accumulated  dust  of  ages,  and  lovingly 
wrapped  in  nature’s  green,  flower-flecked  cov¬ 
erlet.  Could  the  one  so  long  buried  find  voice 
to  speak  out  of  its  sepulchre,  it  would  tell  of 
stirring  scenes  around  that  centre  while  Titus 
was  beating  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  with 
his  resistless  battering-rams— tell  how  the  son 
of  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  more  than  1300  years  ago, 
hung  his  victorious  banners  from  its  battle¬ 
ments;  how,  more  than  900  years  ago,  under 
King  Edgar,  a  Saxon  Witenagemot  sat  in  its 
halls ;  how  880  years  ago,  the  father  of  Canute 
the  Dane  desolated  the  town,  though  the  Cas¬ 
tle  defied  his  wrath  and  ix)wer.  Nor  would  the 
voice  have  finished  its  varied  and  thrilling  tale 
till  many  an  exciting  volume  had  been  filled. 

In  1076  William  the  Conqueror  assembled 
here  all  the  great  ones  of  the  realm  to  do  hom¬ 
age  to  him,  and  submit  their  lands  to  the  yoke 
of  military  tenure.  In  1126  Henry  I.,  now 
growing  old,  gathered  the  prelates  and  barons 
of  the  land  at  Old  Sarum  to  swear  allegiance 
to  his  son  William.  Alas!  that  son  William 
was  destined  to  a  watery  shroud  before  he  felt 
the  purple  hanging  from  his  shoulders.  Four 
years  after  this  scene  at  Sarum,  Henry  with 
his  son  and  Court,  were  in  Normandy.  They 
embarked  for  England.  The  ship  which  bore 
the  King  and  his  party  was  in  the  advance. 
Following  the  royal  ship  was  the  “White 
Ship,”  bringing  Prince  W’illiam  and  his  com¬ 
panions.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  hilarious 
gayety  of  the  embarkation ;  banners  fluttered 
in  the  air,  and  music  filled  the  ear  of  the  giddy 
throng.  But  suddenly  a  fearful  chorus  of 
shrieks  broke  from  deck  and  cabin  of  the 
ill-fated  White  Ship.  She  had  run  upon  a 
rock.  Rapidly  filling,  she  went  down  with  all 
on  board !  Two  days  after,  a  breathless  mes¬ 
senger  broke  the  fearful  tidings  to  the  King. 
The  shock  brought  him  insensible  to  the 
ground,  and  from  that  hour  no  one  ever  saw  a 
smile  uix)n  the  face  of  King  Henry  I. 

But  strong  as  were  the  walls  of  Old  Sarum, 
and  brilliant  as  had  been  its  career,  the  hour 
of  its  doom  arrived.  Chronic  internal  dissen¬ 
sions  between  the  military  and  the  ecclesias¬ 
tics,  at  last  induced  the  bishop  to  order  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  cathedral.  In  1220  the  erection 
of  the  present  cathedral  at  Salisbury  was  be¬ 
gun,  and  in  1225  the  new  edifice  was  ready  for 
consecration,  and  now  began  the  decay  of  Old 
Sarum,  a  decay  which  went  on  till  sheep  and 
cows  were  the  only  occupants  of  the  spot  where 
Celt  had  dwelt,  the  Roman  had  pitched  his 
tent,  the  Saxon  had  waxed  his  Dragon  gonfa¬ 
lon,  and  the  Normon  had  assembled  his  re¬ 
tainers;  where  kings  had  held  court,  ladies 
danced,  and  courtiers  revelled. 

The  cathedral  at  Salisbury  may  lx-  said  to  be 
the  cenotaph  of  Old  Sarum,  and  a  beautiful 
cenotaph  it  is.  Its  magnitude,  its  fine  tran¬ 
septs,  the  larger  eastern  one  and  the  smaller 
western  one  seemingly  growing  out  of  rather 
than  built  into  the  body  of  the  edifice;  the 
tower  and  spire  fortified  with  buttress  and 
clusters  of  fiying  buttresses ;  ami  within,  that 
sweei>  of  great  clustered  pillars  separating 
nave  and  aisle  and  supi>orting  triforium  and 
clerestory,  and  that  exceedingly  beautiful 
screen,  not  as  that  in  W'estminster  Abbey,  a 
massive  obstruction  to  the  view  and  destroyer 
of  the  impressiveness  of  the  vast  interior,  but 
wrought  of  oixn  work  in  the  highest  style  of 
mechanic  art,  and  allowing  the  eye  free  range 
from  one  end  of  the  nave  to  the  other;  all  to¬ 
gether  make  it  richly  worthy  the  encomium  of 
Dean  Stanley,  who  pronounced  it  “all  glorious 
without,”  and  he  might  safely  have  addefl 
“and  richly  glorious  within,” 

Then  there  is  the  curious  and  beautiful  chap¬ 
ter  house,  “in  which,”  gravely  added  the 
verger,  “Cromwell  stabled  his  horses.”  The 
dimensions  of  the  (’avalry  arm  of  Cromwell’s 
army  are  strangely  ignored  by  the  historians. 
It  must  have  comjirised  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  horses  and  men.  It  enhances  our 
estimate  of  Cromwell’s  greatness  to  find  that 
in  addition  to  all  his  other  duties  he  could  take 
care  of  so  many  horses.  There  is  scarcely  a 
regulation  verger  in  England  who  will  not  as¬ 
sure  you  that  Cromwell  .stabled  his  horses  in 
some  part  of  abbey  or  cathedral.  Indeed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  gentlemen,  most  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  and  abliey  ruin  in  the  kingdom  wjis  due 
to  Cromwell.  It  is  strange  that  the  intelligent 
authorities  in  these  edifices  do  not  imt  a  stop 
to  the  parroting  of  this  nonsense.  Cromwell 
had  Westminster  Abbey  in  his  hand  and  un¬ 
der  his  eye,  and  not  only  did  he  stable  no 
horses  in  it.  but  we  have  the  authority  of  Dean 
Stanley  for  saying  that  the  great  Protector  not 
only  protected  it  but  warmly  cherished  it.  Of 
a  piece  with  this  style  of  stereotyped  slander 
is  that  also  which  charges  upon  the  Puritans 
all  the  whitewashing  that  covered  up  the  fres¬ 
coes  in  so  many  of  these  eilifices.  But  Dean 
Stanley  assures  us  that  “  thei>ractice  f)f  white¬ 
washing  was  not  peculiar  to  modern  times  or 
Protestant  countries.  Even  the  Norman  Nave 
of  the  Abbey  was  whitewashed  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.’’  The  inscription  over  the  door 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo  assures  the  reader 
that  in  a  certain  year  “This  holy  church  was 
repaired  and  whitewashed  by  the  .Ar<*hdeaeon 
of  Colatrara.” 

One  Sunday  afternoon  we  attended  service 
in  the  Salisbury  Cathedral.  \  large  congrega¬ 
tion  assembled  beneath  the  great  spire.  In 
due  time  the  jireacher  aseendc<l  the  jmlpit  and 
gave  out  his  text.  And  although  a  worse  audi¬ 
torium  could  hardly  lx*  than  the  vast  space  of 
a  cathedral,  and  in  many,  many  <-ases  only  a 
small  proiK>rtion  of  the  audience  hear  the 
siH'aker,  in  this  case  the  preacher’s  voice,  sono¬ 
rous  as  a  trumiiet,  carried  his  distimily  enun¬ 
ciated  sentences  to  every  ear  in  <*hoir,  nave, 
and  transept.  The  text  that  rung  out  from  the 
si>eaker’s  lips,  was  “*  These  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment.”  .\nd  a  more  faith¬ 
ful,  solemn.  S«Tiptural  exposition  of  this  aw¬ 
ful  doctrine  is  hardly  jiossible.  The  speaker 
comi»elled  attention,  and  the  sermon  must 
have  reached  many  a  heart  and  life, 

Wn,Li.\M  P.  Bkkei). 


LEHUJH,  THE  KIVEK  ! 

By  AugTuU  Moore. 

Undine  and  all  her  uncles!  If  this  is  not  a 
freak  of  them,  what  ever  was  V  Lehigh,  I  did 
not  exiiect  that  you  would  go  back  thus  on  me, 
your  ardent  friend  and  lover.  And,  dear  old 
river,  you  never  would  have  done  it  had  it  not 
been  for  the  ways  of  men.  Ha«i  they  left  you 
in  your  native  iieace  and  freedom,  you  would 
have  gone  on  steadfa-stly  in  your  wonted  way, 
never  causing  “back  water”  to  ruin  the  gar¬ 
dens  and  the  meadows  of  people,  never  wash¬ 
ing  away  the  trees  (except  in  freshets!  nor 
making  swamps  where  cattle  smother,  and 
never  running  away,  as  you  have  done  now, 
taking  with  you,  O  revengeful  river,  all  the 
wells!  Our  “house-band”  came  hastily  in 
one  day,  saying  “  The  dam  has  burst.”  little 
your  scribe  comprehended  the  full  meaning  of 
his  words.  Soon  after  she  went  for  a  pitcher 
of  water.  Not  a  drop  came  from  the  well.  “  O 
the  wells !  ”  cried  a  voice.  “  They  have  all 
gone  dry!”  Sure  enough.  And  all  the  water 
vessels  in  the  house  were  empty.  Here  was  a 
situation  for  aquatic  fowl,  and  I  am  such  an 
one.  “Water!  water!  water!”  cried  every 


part  of  me  immediately.  I  was  nearly  chok¬ 
ing.  “  I  must  have  water,  if  I  go  all  the  way 
to  New  York  for  it,”  I  said.  So  Grade  and  I 
started,  each  with  a  pail.  When  we  had  pass¬ 
ed  the  dam,  we  found  a  well  which  gave  us  the 
precious  element.  O  what  a  blessing  is  clear 
cold  water !  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  take 
a  good  drink.  Then  I  filled  my  pail  and  re¬ 
turned  as  if  with  a  load  of  diamonds.  Ah !  how 
clear  a  vision  I  had  of  the  desert  and  the 
thirsty  travellers  there.  I  longed  to  give  each 
one  of  them  a  drink.  Never,  Dr.  Field,  never, 
could  I  be  induced  to  cross  the  desert  until  ice- 
carts  could  go  in  company,  and  cold  water  be 
plenty  all  along  the  way  1 

We  returned  weary  and  glad  with  our  crystal 
treasure.  Then  arose  another  cry— “  The  fish ! 
the  fish !  ”  Away  rushed  the  people— men, 
women,  children,  and  dogs.  Into  the  mud  of 
the  river-bed  they  splashed,  and  amid  shouts 
and  screams  of  laughter,  and  sundry  slippings 
and  rollings  over  in  the  mud,  they  attacked 
the  stranded  fishes  and  eels  that  Lehigh,  in  its 
mad  race,  had  left  behind.  There  they  were, 
wagon  loads  of  them,  flopping  and  floundering 
in  distress.  “One  tront,”  says  Mr.  S.,  “was 
longer  than  my  arm.”  So  many  were  after 
this  fellow  that  they  made  out  to  kill  though 
not  to  catch  him,  for  he  went  down  under  the 
mill.  But  they  captured  all  they  knew  what 
to  do  with.  One  man  grabbed  an  immense 
eel.  He  held  on  and  he  hollered ;  but  'twas  in 
vain.  He  could  hold  him  “no  more  than  he 
could  an  eel.”  It  was  a  sight  to  see  people  go¬ 
ing  by,  all  mud  and  carrying  great  strings  of 
large  fish.  “  Don’t  tell  me  any  more  that  Le¬ 
high’s  fish  are  few  and  small,”  said  I.  We 
have  eaten  fish  to  our  heart’s  content  for  three 
days.  I  shall  not  long  for  any  more  this  month. 

This  opi)ortunity  has  been  improved  in  clear¬ 
ing  out  the  wells,  and  as  the  dam  is  nearly  re¬ 
paired,  we  exiiect  soon  to  be  again  blessed  with 
plenty  of  excellent  cold  water  close  at  hand. 
What  a  mercy  that  the  dam  did  not  break  in 
Winter  nor  in  the  extreme  heat  of  Summer! 
In  either  case  there  must  have  been  very  great 
discomfort,  and  had  fire  started,  were  fire  to 
start  even  now,  alas  for  us!  Thou,  Lord,  only 
makest  us  to  dwell  in  safety. 

Momlay,  Sept.  29.  The  river  has  returned, 
with  all  the  wells.  It  went  Sunday,  and  it 
came  Sunday ;  was  gone  one  week. 


A  HITCH  IN  THE  LHiX'OR  LAW  OF  lUW'A. 

Dear  Evangelist :  .Always  first  and  foremost  in  the 
teiniH*rance  cause,  from  the  early  days  when  your 
columns  declared  war  on  the  sin  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  with  .such  men  as  Nathan  S.  8.  Beman  ringing 
the  chang«>s  on  “intemperance  and  the  cholera,” 
(which  latter  broke  out  at  an  “  Irish  wake  ”  in  Troy, 
in  1832,  desolating  New  York  and  our  land ;)  or 
like  .\li)ert  Banies  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  tract  on 
“  The  Sin  of  tin*  Traflle  in  Intoxicating  Drinks,” 
The  Evanijelist  still  keeps  up  the  true  ring,  and  I 
am  willing  to  keep  it  up. 

Now,  the  sharp-sighted  li<iuor-dftalers,  brewery- 
men,  and  saloon-men  have  found  an  old  law  on  the 
Statute  Book  allowing  the  Supervisors  of  any 
county  in  Iowa  to  grant  penults  to  sell  liquom  for 
“  mechanical,  medicinal,  and  satTumental  pur¬ 
poses."  And  since  the  4th  of  July,  1884,  when  our 
new  Prohibitory  law  that  forbids  their  use  as  a 
beverage  went  into  effe<*t,  all  who  want  distilled 
and  fermented  licpiors  to  drink  have  been  suildenly 
taken  sick,  and  are  fainting  and  thirsting  to  death  ; 
just  like  the  New  Jersey  husband  who  had  been 
sick  <'ver  since  he  took  the  pb*dgc  of  the  society 
“  except  as  a  medicine,”  and  the  good  wife  wanted 
his  name  taken  off,  for  he  liad  lieen  sick  ever  since 
he  joined. 

So  now  our  Democratic  Supervisors  licrc  in  Iowa 
City  have  granted  five  permits  to  sell.  This  has 
been  Ihe  occasion  of  our  late  Paihibitory  law  riot. 
But  several  rioters  are  under  the  ban  of  the  law 
for  the  next  criminal  c*ourt.  now  near  at  hand. 
The  temperance  struggle  continues;  for  the  liipior 
cause  <lipe  hard.  S.  S.  H. 


HKV.  UKXTEH  WITTER. 

This  iigtsl  divilU!,  so  long  a  resident  pa.stor  in  Burton, 
Ohio,  and  so  intimately  associated  in  all  the  varied 
efforts  for  the  mental,  moral,  and  religious  improve¬ 
ment  of  her  people,  demands  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  Mr.  Witter  was  the  son  of  Dea.  Septimus  Wit¬ 
ter,  and  was  born  July  18.  1803,  in  Hinsdale,  Berkshire 
county.  Mass.  When  six  years  of  age  he  came  with  his 
father  to  Aurora,  Portage  county,  Ohio,  where  he  spimt 
most  of  his  Isiyhood  days.  Here  he  commenced  prepa¬ 
ration  for  <*ol lege,  under  tuition  of  Rev.  John  Seward. 
At  the  opening  of  the  .\ca(lomlc  College  in  Burton,  ho 
came  there  and  pursued  his  studies,  until  having  com¬ 
pleted  his  preparatory  course  in  the  Full  of  1821,  in 
company  witii  his  friend,  the  late  Oov.  Sealmry  Ford, 
he  entefe<l  Yale  College.  The  two  made  the  trip  in  a 
one-horse  wugou,  l)eing  three  weeks  on  tlie  way. 
.\fter  grailuating  he  taught  two  years  liefore  entering 
the  Seminary  at  .\uhurn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  spent  two 
years  in  studying  theology.  He  whs  licensed  in  Octo- 
iM’r,  1828,  preaching  his  first  sermon  in  Burton.  Hero 
ho  WHS  soon  afUT  ordained  and  instalhsl  us  pastor  ol 
the  Congregational  church,  with  which  he  lutsmed  con- 
tiniiously  for  twenty  years.  Durini/  this  time  many 
awakenings,  notably  in  and  in  the  Winter  of  18:W 
and  1834.  At  this  tim<*  a  work  of  grace  pervaded  the 
entire  town,  and  many  came  into  the  church.  During 
his  pastorate  about  two  hundred  were  added.  In  1848, 
on  account  of  failing  healtli,  his  connection  with  the 
church  was  dissolved.  Hubsequently,  in  the  Hummer  of 
1857,  on  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  l)r.  E.  Bushnell.  he 
resumed  labor,  serving  the  church  as  his  h(*alth  would 
admit,  for  ten  years  longer,  making  in  this  churcli  thir¬ 
ty  years  of  service.  During  the  interim  in  his  labors 
with  this  chun^h,  he  preached  much  of  the  time  us 
stated  supply  to  feeide  churches  in  adjoining  towns; 
he  also  laboreil  to  a  eonsiiieralde  extent  under  com¬ 
mission  from  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 
He  was  a  prominent  member  of  Drand  River  I’restiy- 
tery,  and  many  years  its  clerk.  He  was  also  much  in- 
terestisi  in  educationnl  matters;  was  fur  a  long  time  a 
trustee  of  Western  Reserve  College  at  Hudson,  Ohio, 
only  cea.siug  when  advancing  age  and  failing  strength 
forc«*d  his  resignation.  During  all  the  years  since  com¬ 
mencing  to  preach  he  hits  continued  to  reside  in  Burton 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  Sabliath  morning, 
.4ugust  :ll,  1884,  making  him  eighty-one  years  of  age. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  he  was  ldentifi«.*d  with  the 
religious  and  social  Interests  of  the  community,  .\fter 
discontinuing  ministerial  lals^r  never  was  he  iilmcnt 
from  his  plac«!  in  the  church  and  Hatibath-school, 
when  ht*ulth  would  permit  his  attendance.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  he  maintaini>d  a  class  until  a  few  weeks  liefore  his 
death.  He  was  probably  lietter  known  in  the  family 
ciri'les  and  around  the  firesides  of  the  [leople  than  any 
other  man  in  the  entire  community.  To  no  one  <*lse 
was  there  awarded  a  higher  mark  of  respwt  and  cst<s-m 
than  to  him  ;  none  knew  him  but  to  love  him.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  other  man  has  seen  so  many  children 
christened,  so  many  weddings  solemnized,  or  the  sad 
burial  rites  for  so  many  {terformed.  For  nearly  two 
generations  of  men.  from  the  pulpit,  at  the  prayer- 
meeting,  and  in  the  family  circle,  his  wonderfully  clear 
voice  in  winning  tones  told  to  the  people  the  story  of 
the  Cross;  and  he  was  affectionabdy  known  us  the 
“father  in  Israel”  by  all  the  p»*ople  irre8|»ective  ot 
creed.  .4  <tuiet,  unassuming  man,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  a  man  ot  most  decided  convictions,  and  fearless 
in  their  defence.  .4s  a  minister,  not  of  the  showy,  sen¬ 
sational  kind,  a  thorough  scholar,  he  never  went  into 
the  pulpit  otherwisi-  than  fully  prepared.  Not  gifted 
as  an  extempor.ineous  speaker,  as  a  writer  he  hud  the 
Hire  gift  of  saying  what  he  had  to  say  in  clear  and 
most  fitting  language.  In  this  respect  he  was  rarely 
(M|uall>Hl,  and  still  more  rarely  excelled. 

.4  glimpse  at  his  inner  life  is  caught  from  a  letter 
written  by  him  a  short  lime  liefore  his  death.  It  was 
in  response  to  an  invitation  to  attend  a  reunion  of  the 
class  in  Yale  of  which  he  was  a  memljer.  In  it  ho  says 
“  It  would  Is*  a  spfs-ial  pleasure  to  join  in  the  leiinion, 
but  the  infirmities  of  advancing  age  Ijar  the  way.  He 
pnisents  his  cordial  salubitions  to  those  who  me.>t,  and 
assures  them  of  his  affectionate  remembrance  and  ear¬ 
nest  prayer  that  the  few  years  that  remain  may  be 
made  p<*aceful  and  joyous,  with  glad  anticiiiations  of 
the  ‘  well  done  ’  that  will  soon  crown  a  long  life  devoted 
to  the  service  of  Go<I.  and  the  uplifting  and  salvation  of 
fallen  humanity.  Vital  energy  flags  more  and  more, 
and  he  is  slowly  passing  down  into  the  shadowy  vale, 
with  an  enjoyment  of  life  not  surpaastsl  in  any  former 
p'riod.”  From  such  a  man  there  is  no  need  of  death¬ 
bed  testimony.  Were  there  such  it  is  found  in  his 
expressions  of  trust  and  confidence  in  his  happy,  giad 
waiting,  and  his  fre«|uent  ascriptions  of  praise  and 
thanksiriving,  “  blessing  (iod  for  His  goodness,  and  His 
wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  God.” 

Twice  marriiHi,  he  left  no  children.  Mrs.  .Mary  De 
Forest  Witter  survives  him,  and  in  her  great  tiereave- 
ment  she  has  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  community, 
and  of  a  widespread  circle  of  frien<ls  throughout  the 
country.  The  funeral  of  Mr.  Witter  occurred  on  the 
second  day  of  September,  and  the  large  numlier  in  at¬ 
tendance  attested  the  hold  he  had  upon  the  sympathy 
and  g<^l  will  of  all  throughout  the  wide  circle  of  his 
a<‘quaintance.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell  ofBciated,  assist¬ 
ed  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  E.  Carlton,  and  the  venerable 
Wm.  Potter.  The  sermon  from  Acts  xx.  24,  “  But  none 
of  these  things  move  me,  aeither  count  I  my  life  dear 
unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  coarse  with  joy 
and  the  ministry  which  I  have  nsreived  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  to  testify  of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,”  wo-s 


most  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  subject  was  a 
finished  life,  not  finished  in  Ihe  sense  of  ended ;  but  in 
its  completeness,  its  perfectness,  man  is  ambitious  of 
success.  To  succeed  in  the  highest  sense  is  to  live  a 
well  rounded,  perfect  life.  To  this,  persistent  work, 
work  for  God,  and  work  for  man,  is  required.  Tried  by 
these  tests,  the  life  of  Mr.  Witter  was  a  success.  That 
this  is  so,  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  have  known  him, 
and  seen  his  life,  bear  glad  testimony. 


DEATH  OF  WINTHROP  8.  GILMAN. 

Mr.  Winthrop  S.  Oilman  died  at  his  Summer 
home  in  Rockland  county  on  Friday  last,  where, 
though  still,  we  believe,  an  active  member  of  the 
well  known  banking  bouse  of  Gilman,  Son  &  Com¬ 
pany,  he  had  spent  much  of  the  time  of  the  last 
few  years.  Though  always  of  delicate  habit,  and 
especially  so  of  late,  and  an  actor  in  scenes  of  ter¬ 
rible  excitement  in  the  course  of  his  enterprising 
life,  he  had  reached  the  good  age  of  seventy-six 
years. 

Born  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  the  then  West,  he  push¬ 
ed  on  to  St.  Louis  in  1830,  after  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  future  prosperity  by  a  thorough 
business  education  here  and  in  Philadelphia.  He 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business,  having 
several  branch  houses  in  that  section,  and  a  large 
storehouse  at  Alton,  Ill.  It  was  in  this  building, 
in  1837,  that  a  new  printing  press,  a  sort  of  sur¬ 
prise  present  to  the  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  was 
destroyed  by  a  drunken  pro-slavery  mob,  albeit 
not  until  a  brave  defence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gil¬ 
man  and  others  (during  which  Mr.  Lovejoy  was 
kiiled)  had  resulted  in  a  truce.  The  times  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  critical  out  there,  as  elsewhere,  until  the 
events  of  twenty  odd  years  ago  decided  the  great 
problems  of  slavery  and  anti-slavery.  Mr.  Gilman 
remained  the  consistent  and  decided  opponent  of 
slavery  during  every  phase  of  the  question,  though 
we  believe  never  identifying  himself  with  “aboli¬ 
tionism”  so  called.  As  may  well  be  supposed,  the 
maintenance  of  a  good  conscience  in  this  matter 
was  a  thing  of  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  in  those 
days  before  the  war. 

Returning  to  New  Y’ork  in  1860,  he  established 
the  firm  already  named,  and  which  has  borne  hon¬ 
orable  record  through  all  the  fluctuations  of  Wall 
street.  And  it  is  to  bo  said  to  Mr.  Gilinan’s  great 
credit  that  he  has  been  identified  with  the  matters 
of  religion  about  as  intimately  as  with  those  of 
finance,  here  in  New  York.  Elected  a  Ruling  El¬ 
der  in  the  Brick  Church,  the  acceptance  of  the 
trust  was  the  sufllcient  warrant  of  its  faithful  dis¬ 
charge.  And  here  his  experience  and  ellicienc}'  in 
affairs,  his  high  character,  mature  and  wcli-rounded 
intelligence  and  culture,  soon  won  for  him  a  still 
wider  recognition.  As  will  be  recalliHl  by  most  of 
our  readers,  he  was  made  the  chairman  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly’s  Committee,  ui>on  whom  was  de¬ 
volved  the  onerous  and  important  duty  of  raising 
a  memorial  fund,  which  should  be  an  adequate 
expression  of  the  satisfaction  and  joy  of  the  whole 
Church,  ill  view  of  the  happy  Reunion  between  the 
Old  and  New  School  brunches.  Mr.  Gilman  and 
others  concerned,  were  men  of  faith,  as  well  as  of 
facts  and  figures,  and  the  sum  finally  fixed  u|H)n  by 
this  Coiniuittee  was  five  millions  of  dollars! 
The  naming  of  so  ('normous  a  sum  was  received 
with  astonishiiiont,  not  unmixed  with  incredulity ; 
but  Mr.  Gilmaii  and  his  true  yoke-fellow  in  the 
great  enterprise— we  mean  Dr.  F.  F.  Ellinwood — 
were  alert  and  read.y  to  show  that  the  business  had 
been  well  considered  in  all  its  details,  and  if  now 
the  people  really  felt  thankful  to  God,  and  had  a 
heart  to  work  and  to  give,  instead  of  a  mind  to 
doubt  and  (iue.stioii,  it  would  certainly  have  a 
happy  and  successful  issue.  Who  that  remembers 
tlie  scene  in  the  First  Chun^h  of  Chicago,  when  it 
was  announced  that  the  effort  was  complete  and 
crowniHl  with  even  unexpectiHl  success,  over  seven 
millions  of  dollars  having  been  raised  iliiring  the 
year— can  ever  forget  it. 

This  great,  effort  completed,  Mr.  Gilman  con- 
ceiveil  the  plan  of  consolidating  the  several  Boards 
of  the  Church,  so  far  as  conceras  their  pecuniary 
interests  and  treasury  operations ;  and  he  [iroceed- 
ed  to  advocate  it  with  a  persistence,  skill,  and 
“  I'harity  toward  all,”  worthy  of  success.  He  was 
heard  with  great  consideration  and  respect  by  his 
brethren,  but  the  scheme  was  regarded  as  imprac¬ 
ticable— at  least  for  the  present.  The  time  may 
come  when  his  arguments,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  files  of  this  paper,  in  the  pages  of  the  Record, 
and  eisewhere,  will  be  ri'-rcad  and  re-consid(‘red. 

But  in  any  ca.se,  thrice  happy  the  Church  that  is 
able  to  summon  men  of  the  sterling  stamp  of  Win¬ 
throp  8.  Gilman  to  her  counsels.  He  has  gone  to 
his  grave  ripe  and  ready,  and  with  the  admiring 
regard  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him. 


Curtent  lEtientis. 


PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

in  C/Onnelsville,  Fa.,  mining  operators  are  expi'r- 
imeiiting  with  the  electric  light  with  a  view  to  its 
use  in  mines.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  the  light;  the  cost  will  determine  the  use. 

Jefferson  Davis's  m*phew  having  dieil  recently, 
none  of  the  name  of  his  family  now  survive  excei>t 
himself.  He  has  been  married  twice,  but  has  no 
male  de.sccndaiit  who  bears  his  name,  his  only  son 
having  di<*<l  a  little  while  ago. 

Parties  have  leased  300U  acres  of  land  in  the  rear 
of  West  Elizabeth,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  a 
few  miles  above  Oil  City,  Pa.,  for  oil  puriioses. 
They  hav((  one  rig  up,  and  will  start  drilling  on 
.several  wells  soon.  This  territoiy  has  never  been 
tested. 

,4  gas  well  has  just  been  struck  on  the  Spanish 
track,  three  iniU*s  in  the  rear  of  Sewickley,  in  the 
second  or  stray  sand,  giving  a  llame  of  twent.y  feet 
in  length.  The  well  will  be  rlrilled  to  the  third 
sand,  and  it  is  expecteil  will  be  a  first-class  pro¬ 
ducer. 

The  venerable  city  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  is 
aVioiit  to  celebrate  its  quarter-millennial,  and  has 
.select«“<l  James  Russell  Lowell  for  orator,  .fohn  G. 
Whittier  for  poet,  and  George  Liint  for  odist  for 
the  occasion.  All  three  are  descendants  of  early 
settlers  of  the  old  town  of  Newberry,  and  Mr.  Lunt 
is  a  native  of  the  Port. 

The  Rev.  William  E.  Duffy  of  Portland,  Ct.,  left 
real  property  valued  at  $18,0(M),  and  in  that  proper¬ 
ty  Mary  Smith,  his  sister,  had  one-seventh  interest. 
She  siieil  for  its  jiartition.  At  the  end  of  eight  years 
she  is  a  pauper  lunatic  on  Blackwell’s  Island,  and 
of  more  than  $2000  due  her  in  the  beginning,  she 
has  received  but  $200.  Of  the  eighteen  thousand, 
thirteen  have  gone  to  lawyers'  few. 

■After  a  f(*w  days  of  quiet,  the  firebugs  of  (deve- 
hiiid  again  showed  their  hand  by  starting  thn*e 
fires  on  Oct.  .‘Id.  The  wave  of  fire,  on  the  same 
flay,  swept  the  town  of  Braddock,  Pa.,  and  for  a 
time  it  was  feareil  there  was  no  safety  for  the  en¬ 
tire  town,  .80  thoroughly  had  the  incendiaries  done 
their  work.  Farther  East,  the  same  morning  saw 
the  Portsmouth  Iron  Works  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  de¬ 
stroyed.  This  does  not  complete  the  list  of  incen¬ 
diary  work  for  one  ilay. 

The  only  occupation  we  know  of,  which  is  not 
overcrowdc*d  and  in  which  good  wages  may  always 
be  si'cunsl,  is  that  of  donn*8tic  service.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  the  bulk  of  our  young  women  .somehow  culti¬ 
vate  the  Old  World  notion  that  such  service  is  me¬ 
nial,  or  not  as  respectable  as  running  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  or  standing  behind  a  counter.  That  is  a  de¬ 
plorable  mistake.  In  all  our  large  cities  thousands 
of  young  women  eould  live  far  more  comfortably 
and  qualify  theins«dves  to  be  excellent  housewives, 
by  accepting  situations  in  private  families. 

Our  readers  will  find  in  our  advertising  columns 
the  report  of  the  business  for  the  last  ten  years  of 
The  J.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mortgage  Company  of 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  which  shows  that  in  this  period 
they  have  loanoil  over  five  millions  and  a  half.  The 
rat<;  of  Interest,  we  are  infonueil,  has  rang(*d  from 
seven  to  twelve  per  cent.  The  former  rate  they 
guarantee  to  investors.  In  these  ten  years  their 
report  shows  that  they  have  paid  In  interest  alone 


about  a  million  and  three-quarters,  and  in  all  that 
time  they  say  they  have  not  lost  a  dollar. 

Ex-Gov.  St.  John,  reviewing  the  history  of  Pro¬ 
hibition  in  Kansas,  in  his  speech  at  Indianapolis, 
claimed  its  entire  success  in  that  State,  and  said : 

“  Prohibition  will  succeed  beyond  question.  It  is 
growing.  Some  of  the  Prohibitionists  of  Indiana 
will  wake  up  after  the  election  to  find  out  how  the 
prohibition  cause  is  growing.”  “  How  many  votes 
will  the  temperance  people  poll  in  this  State  ?  ” 
“We  will  poll  about  1,000,000  in  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  Every  State  in  the  Union  except  Mississippi 
and  South  Carolina  have  Prohibition  electoral 
tickets  in  the  field,  and  those  two  States  will  have 
them  before  the  campaign  is  over.” 

Bradstreet’s  reports  show  8,302  failures  in  the 
United  States  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year, 
with  liabilities  aggregating  $196,000,000,  and  $108,- 
000,000  of  actual  assets.  In  1883  for  the  same  peri¬ 
od  the  number  was  7,358,  and  in  1882  5,307.  The 
actual  assets  for  nine  months  of  the  current  year, 
amounting  to  $108,500,000,  are  $45,000,000  larger 
than  the  total  in  nine  months  of  1883,  or  nearly  75 
per  cent.,  and  almost  three  times  as  large  as  those 
in  a  like  portion  of  1882.  The  one  redeeming  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  figures  is  the  increased  percentage  of 
assets  to  liabilities  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  gain  is  most  markeil  in  the  Southern  States. 

It  appears  that  the  notices  recently  posted  in 
Lewis  and  Hickman  counties,  Tennessee,  inform¬ 
ing  the  Mormons  that  they  must  migrate  or  suffer 
the  consequences  are  having  the  desired  effect. 
They  were  at  first  disposed  to  treat  the  notices 
with  indifference,  but  the  sentiment  of  those  op¬ 
posed  to  them  is  so  strong  that  they  have  at  last 
become  convinced.  A  few  of  them  left  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  shooting  of  the  two  Elders  from  Utah, 
and  during  the  past  few  days  others  have  sold 
their  farms  at  low  prices  and  sought  another  place 
of  residence.  The  time  flxetl  for  the  threatened 
extermination  of  those  who  refused  to  go  expired 
on  Sept.  20th,  but  as  some  could  not  leave  by  that 
day,  the  time  was  extendeil  to  Oct.  6th.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  some  of  the  Monnons  in  Wilson  and 
Hickman  counties  will  leave,  to  avoid  the  trouble 
which  now  appears  will  be  forthcoming  if  they  stay 

While  men  were  engaged  in  sinking  a  caisson  of 
the  new  railroad  bridge  of  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio 
Company  near  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  on  Oct.  1,  the 
caisson  suddenly  tiinied  on  one  side  and  filled  with 
water.  Several  men  had  jast  gone  down  in  the  air¬ 
tight  apartment  from  breakfast,  and  were  confined 
there.  Air  was  fiirnisluMl  from  two  pumps.  Men 
at  once  began  building  a  coffer  dam  so  the  lock 
could  be  reached  and  the  door  of  the  chamber 
opcneii.  Great  excitement  prevailed  during  the 
suspi'nse  of  waiting  for  the  men  to  be  reached. 
The  (“aisson  was  floated  with  air  pressure  and  the 
water  pumped  out  of  the  first  chamber.  Mr. 
O’Brien,  foreman,  descended  and  opened  the  door 
of  the  lock,  where  six  men  were  found  in  an  ex¬ 
hausted  condition.  .As  soon  as  Mr.  O’Brien  sig¬ 
nalled  that  the  men  were  alive,  loud  cheera  were 
given.  The  depth  of  water  where  the  caisson  was 
sunk  was  between  sixty  and  .seventy-five  feet. 

In  Newport  on  Oct.  3,  Gwrge  Bancroft,  the  ven¬ 
erable  historian,  possini  a  most  delightful  day  in 
receiving  friends  who  called  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  having  attained  the  great  age  of  84  years. 
The  pleasiiri's  of  thi*  day  were  marreil,  however, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Bancroft  was  so  ill  as 
not  to  be  able  to  as.sist  her  husband  in  re<*eiving 
those  who  called.  The  teb*graph  office  was  kept 
Imsy  receiving  (Dispatches  of  congratulation  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  letters  were  received  by 
scon>s.  From  an  (>arly  hour  the  cottagei-s  b(>gan 
to  arrive,  no  siiecial  hour  having  bwn  arranginl  for 
their  calling.  Over  one  hundred  called,  and  a 
large  majority  of  them  brought  gifts,  principally 
floral  devices.  That  which  affected  Mr.  Bancroft 
most,  was  a  wreath  of  ivy  and  lilies  of  the  valley 
from  Boston,  being  the  gift,  of  Mrs.  Lodge,  mother 
of  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Mra.  Anna  Tlcknor, 
widow  of  the  Bo.ston  historian,  called  and  ofl'(>rcd 
her  (‘oiigratulatioiis.  Mrs.  Tickuor  was  84  yciiix 
old  la.st  week.  They  conversed  for  some  time  n*- 
gardiug  their  d(*part(‘d  fri(>nd,  Mr.  Charles  II.  Rus- 
soll  of  New  York,  who  was  also  born  within  a  week 
of  the  other  two.  This  trio  have  Ixs'ii  in  the  habit 
of  (‘xchanging  birthday  congratulations  for  many 
yi'ars.  Tin*  various  rooms  of  the  Bancroft  villa 
were  perfect  llower-beds.  ilr.  Bancroft  cntcilaiii- 
(m1  a  few  friends  at  dinm*r  in  the  ev«‘niiig. 

The  night  .schools  of  New  York  city  opened  for 
the  'VViiiter  term  with  an  attendance  of  over  12,(KK), 
the  large.st  number  of  jmpils  known  for  years. 

I  I'RIIKNT  WORK  OF  THE  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

The  stati'd  im'i'ting  of  the  .Ami'rican  Bible  Soci¬ 
ety  Managi'rs  was  held  Oct.  2d,  Fiederick  S. 
Win.ston,  Es<|.,  in  tin*  chair.  D(*votional  services 
W('r(‘  conducti'd  by  Secretary  McLi'aii.  Letters 
from  Dr.  Giilick,  announcing  his  return  to  Shang¬ 
hai  after  a  prosperous  joiinn>y  from  Peking,  chief¬ 
ly  by  the  Grand  Canal,  and  reporting  that  while 
the  Bible  work  in  the  South  is  greatly  impeded 
by  rumors  of  war,  it  is  vi-ry  little  affi'cted  in  the 
Central  and  Northern  parts  of  theEmpin*;  from 
Mr.  Loomis  of  Yokohama,  rc[>orting  that  Kijutei's 
version  of  the  Gosja*!  of  Mark  in  Corean  had  been 
put  to  pn'.HS,  and  sending  (!0|)i(*s  of  Exodus  and 
Ezekiel  in  Japanese;  from  Dr.  Bliss,  mentioning 
his  ri'tiirn  to  ConsUintino|de ;  from  Mr.  Milne, 
mentioning  that  colporti'ix  had  started  on  a  new 
expedition  from  Buenos  .Ayres  to  Bolivia;  from 
Mr.  Whl|»ple  at  Tabreez,  writt<*n  Aug.  IGth,  afD'r 
the  Mohammi'dan  cxciti'iiieiit  had  subsided;  and 
from  Rev.  John  Marriott,  of  Samoa,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  till*  riM’eipt  of  Gilbert  Islands  New  Testaments. 
The  rcpoils  of  the  colportage  work  of  the  Society 
for  the  two  yiiars  in  which  the  Society  has  be(*n  en- 
gagi‘d  in  the  Fourth  Sup|»ly  of  the  Uiiit(*d  States, 
were  presi'iited.  They  show  that  776,137  coi»i<*8  of 
the  Scriptures,  including  entire  Bibles,  Ti'staments, 
and  Portions,  of  the  value  of  $269,141.75,  have  b(*en 
sent  to  the  colportcrs  from  the  Bible  House ;  of 
which  529,476  copi(*s  have  been  sold,  and  142,037 
have  been  donated.  The  number  of  families  visit¬ 
ed  by  them  is  1,284,628;  found  d(‘.stltute  171,882; 
supplied  141,3i:i.  Two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
colportcrs  arc  now  at  work.  The  total  receipts  for 
September  were  $93,531.41. 

THE  WOMAN’S  MISSIONARIr'  S<MTKTV  OF 
ROCIl»:STER. 

The  Fall  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  So- 
ci«*tyof  Rochester  Presbyt(*r\'  was  held  last  Thurs¬ 
day  in  Caledonia.  The  ladies  of  that  church  took 
a  dei'p  interest  in  the  occasion,  and  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  make  it.  as  it  proved  to  be,  one  ot 
the  iiio.st  sucee.ssful  ever  held.  There  were  .some 
29(1  in  attendance  in  spite  of  the  rainy  day  ;  50  from 
tin*  city.  Mrs.  AI.  Carmichael  made  the  address  of 
welcome;  responded  to  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Nicholds, 
the  president  of  the  Society.  At  the  moniing  ses¬ 
sion  Mrs.  H.  C.  Riggs  read  a  carefully  prepari'd  pa¬ 
per  on  Home  Missionary  work,  and  siibsccpn'iitly 
an  interesting  letter  from  Mi.ss  Elizabeth  Parsons^ 
a  daughter  of  K<>v.  Dr.  Levi  Parsons  of  Mount 
Morris,  and  a  missionary  teacher  of  the  Society  at 
Springville,  Utah.  .After  the  bountiful  luncheon 
had  bei'ii  .served  in  a  neighboring  hall,  the  Soci«*ty 
nM.-onvened  and  continued  in  session  two  hours  and 
a  half.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Gardner  made  a  rejiort  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  work,  showing  satisfactory  progress  in  that 
department.  Mrs.  L.  S.  Brainbridge  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  who  with  her  husband  and  children  has  trav¬ 
elled  extensively,  visiting  large  numbers  of  foreign 
missionaries  at  their  stations  (they  have  recently 
returneil  from  a  tour  round  the  world),  gave  a  very 
interesting  account  of  what  she  had  witnessed  and 
heard.  Illustrated  with  maps  and  curiosities.  The 
Society  has  engaged  her  to  lecture  in  most  of  the 
churches  of  Livingston  county  while  she  is  In  this 
section  of  the  State.  Mrs.  Milne  of  Geneseo  gave 
a  reading  of  “Mrs.  Pickett’s  Missionary  Box,” 
which  was  much  enjoyed;  The  meeting  was  not  a 
little  enlivened  by  a  class  of  children  and  a  choir 
of  young  ladic.'^. 


FROM  ABROAD. 

Prime  Minister  Ferry  assures  his  colleagues  that 
the  occupation  of  Kelung  by  Admiral  Courbet  will 
finish  the  French  operations  in  China,  and  has  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  peace  will  soon  follow.  The 
Government  will  ask  for  a  credit  of  10,000,000 
francs  to  defray  the  expenses  attending  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  Tonquin  and  China  until  Jan.  1  next. 

The  death  of  Hans  Makart,  the  celebrated  Aus¬ 
trian  painter,  is  announced,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  44  years.  At  first  he  designed  to  be 
an  engraver,  but  entering  the  studio  of  the  painter 
Pilots,  he  became  his  most  promising  pupil.  His 
pictures  have  been  somewhat  well  known  here 
since  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  at  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  medal. 

Intelligence  has  just  been  receiveil  of  a  terrible 
and  disastrous  hurricane  in  Iceland  on  the  11th  of 
last  September.  The  accounts  thus  far  received 
show  that  nineteen  trading  vessels  and  sixty  fish¬ 
ing  boats  were  lost,  and  ninety-two  vessels  disa¬ 
bled.  The  most  appalling  feature  of  the  hmrricane 
was  the  loss  of  life.  The  exact  number  of  those 
who  perished  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  it 
is  known  to  have  been  very  great. 

In  consequence  of  the  protest  of  the  Italian  Con¬ 
sul,  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  has  dismissed  from  of¬ 
fice  and  imprisoned  the  Governor  of  Demnah,  who 
is  charged  with  having  tortured  Jews. 

The  police  of  Munich  are  very  active  in  their 
search  for  anarchists,  and  have  arrested  no  less 
than  twenty-three  during  the  past  few  days.  It  is 
understood  that  these  wholesale  arrests  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  order  issued  shortly  after  the  Emperor’s 
return  from  the  mei'tlng  at  Skiemiwice,  and  indi¬ 
cate  that  an  agreement  wtm  entered  into  between 
the  three  Emperors  at  that  meeting  to  use  extra¬ 
ordinary  means  to  subdue  revolutionary  bodies. 
Herr  Bardy,  the  head  of  the  Anarchist  Committee 
in  'Vienna,  has  been  arrested. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Marked  benedt  In  Indigestion. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Hall,  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y.,  says;  “Have 
prescribed  it  with  marked  benefit  in  Indigestion  and 
urinary  troubles.” 

Pure  Cod-Liteb  Oil  made  from  selected  livers,  an 
the  sea-shore,  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  New  York. 
It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Patients  who  have 
once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others.  Physicians  have 
decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other  oils  in  market. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  Junipeb  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co. 


THE  LITTLE  RIDDLE  BOOK. 

Send  a-oent  stamp  to  Walter  A.  Taylor,  Atlanta,  Qa.,  tor 
Kiddle  Book  wlUi  Illuminated  ixiver.  AmueInK. 

No.  130,000. 

This  is  the  number  actually  reached  this  week 
by  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  and  Piano  Com¬ 
pany  In  tile  regular  numbering  of  tlieir  world-re- 
nowniMi  cabinet  organs.  Having  commenced  bil^i- 
ness  in  1854,  the  average  number  of  organs  pro¬ 
duced  per  annum  lias  been  5000,  which  is  100  per 
week  for  th**  entire  1500  weeks  of  their  business 
career.  Th**  Mason  Hamlin  organs  have  beea 
sent  to  ev(*ry  civlliziHl  country,  and  their  sale  nev- 
(*r  was  gr(*ator  tluin  at  the  present  time,  averaging 
jrom  10,000  to  15,000  organs  per  annum. 


inonei^  anTi  ) 


New  York,  Monday,  Oct.  6,  1884, 
The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $1,961,950  In  surplus  reserve,  which  now  staads 
at  $29,897,675  again.st  $2,089,150  at  the  same  tfine 
last  year,  and  .$471, 8’25  the  corresponding  date  in 
1881.  The  loans  shows  loss  this  week  of  $621,500; 
the  specie  Is  up  $2,.380,500;  the  legal  tenders  are 
increased  $;t72,100;  the  deposits  other  than  Unit¬ 
ed  States  are  up  $3,162,600,  and  the  circulation  is 
decreased  $504,800. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  thfl 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Ulghei 

Alton  and  Terru  Haute .  34 

American  Cable .  S4 

American  Express  .  93 

Canada  Southern .  36 

Canadian  Pacino .  44j 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  9i 

Central  Pncllle . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  7 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ist  pret. .  13 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  94 

Chi<»go  and  Northwest  pret .  129j 

Chl<»tgo,  Burlington  h  Quincy .  133t 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul.  80) 

•Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul.  7^ 

Chicago,  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pret. ...  lOTj 
•Chicago,  MU.  aud  Ht.  Paul,  prof...  106 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  A  PaclOc .  116 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg .  8.j 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pret  18) 

C.,C.  andl.  C . ij 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg .  140 

Cleveland,  O.,  C.  A  IiidlanapoUs....  39j 

Colorado  Coal .  10 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal  .  89; 

Delaware.  Lack.  A  Western .  Ill) 

•Delaware.  Lack,  and  Western .  107| 

Denver  A  lllo  Orande  .  11 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia .  6 

E.  Tonu.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  pret .  81 

Green  Bay  A  Wlunnu . . .  4.! 

Houston  A  Texas  .  32’ 

Illinois  Central .  124 

Illinois  Central  leased  Hues .  — 

Ind.,  BIcsjm.  A  Western  .  17| 

Lake  Erie  A  Western .  13 

Lake  Shore  .  79| 

*  Lake  Shore . 78 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  28j 

Manhattan  Bnac.h  .  12 

Manhattan  con  .  73) 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  29; 

Metrot>olliau...  .  95) 

Michigan  Central  65 

MlnneaiioUs  A  St.  Louis .  13) 

Missouri  PaclUc....  .  96|j 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas .  19 

Morris  and  Essex  .  124) 

New  Jersey  C(mtral .  81) 

Now  York  Central  .  96) 

New  York  A  Now  England  .  Ill 

Now  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis .  6) 

N.  Y..  Chic.  A  St.  Louis  pret....  lOj 

New  York,  Lack.  A  Western. .  86) 

New  York,  L  E.  A  Western .  14) 

New  York.  L.  £.  and  Western  pret..  29 

Now  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pret .  10) 

Northern  PaclUc .  21) 

Northern  PaclUc  pret . —  461 

Ohio  Central .  3) 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  .  192 

Ohio  Southern  .  11) 

Ontario  A  Westoru  .  11) 

Oregon  Improvement .  19) 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation  .  . .  74) 

Oregon  A  Transc(>nilnental .  16 

PaclUc  .Mall .  62) 

Peoria.  De(»tur  A  Evansville .  16) 

Philadelphia  A  Reading .  27 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  116 

Quicksilver  pret .  29 

Richmond  A  Danville .  37 

Richmond  A  West  Point .  17 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg  .  4) 

St.  Louis  A  San  Frauclscxi .  22) 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pret .  42) 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  1st  pret.,  89 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  33} 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pret .  .  95) 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  Manitoba  .  92 

Texas  PaclUc .  IS 

Union  PaclUc .  66 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  PaclUc  pret....  12 
Western  Union  Telegraph .  65) 

•Ex-dividend. 


Lowest. 

1888, 

24 

48 

64 

•3 

32 

^9) 

44 

Mj 

91 

39 

7 

65) 

13 

iw 

90) 

126) 

IN 

121) 

7344 

79J 

99i 

Ml 

107) 

106 

416) 

114) 

U9 

8t 

18i 

1) 

140 

39 

66 

*i! 

32 

88 

106) 

108  J, 
106? 

116] 

28) 

7) 

>4) 

*4 

32 

123) 

138) 

— 

82) 

16) 

384 

134 

19) 

76) 

98{ 

754 

48) 

U) 

18 

73 

... 

29 

Mi 

. 

62) 

80) 

13 

23) 

994 

96 

17) 

24 

1244 

123 

48 

794 

•M 

114 

III 

20| 

6) 

8) 

10 

864 

84) 

“I 

30) 

27 

10) 

19 

331 

48) 

6l] 

91 

9) 

18) 

39) 

19l 

6) 

10) 

31) 

19 

70) 

IS 

60) 

**38 

16 

18 

94) 

60 

114) 

29 

196) 

86 

_ 

17 

4 

_ 

30 

_ 

41 

87 

87) 

93 

87 

901 

108) 

104 

961 

61) 

86) 

12 

68) 

79) 

The  Chemist  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  H<  ^th 
versus  the  Royal  Baking  Powder. 

From  a  chiiiiiical  I'.xamination  I  have  mai  b  ol 
(Jans  ot  Cleveland’s  Huperior  Baking  Powder  and 
Royal  Baking  Powder,  purchased  by  myse  f  In 
open  market,  I  arrive  at  the  following  results^ 
Cleveland’s  Baking  Powder  is  made  of  very 
materials,  and  is  entirely  free  from  Alum,  Al 
nia,  T*;rra  Alba,  or  any  adulteration  whatevel 
I  re((omni<md  it  us  a  lieaitliful,  effective,  an| 
f**ctly  reliable  baking  powder. 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  contains  Ainij 
and  as  this  drug  is  not  wholly  expelled  frA 
doMjh  ill  the  [Hiking  process,  and  as  most  me 
authoriti(*s  agns;  as  to  the  injurious  effects  ree^ 
Ing  from  the  continued  use  of  Ammonia,  its  i 
food  should  is?  strongly  condemne<l.  Clcveluad’s 
Baking  Powder  evolves  more  carbonic  acid 
than  the  Royal  Baking  Powder,  and  it  is,  in  c 
se<iuence,  more  economical  to  housekeepers  • 
Brimiklyn,  N.  Y’.,  Aug.  4,  1884.  , 

ELIAS  A.  BARTLEY,  B.S.,  M.D  . 

Chsrnlst  U>  the  Department  of  Health,  City  ol  Bivi 
Lecturer  on  Physlologl***!  and  Practical  Chi 
In  the  Dmg  Island  Medical  College. 
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